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INTRODUCTION 

Plato wrote no systematic treatise on philosophy, not be- 
cause he was not a systematic thinker : all his writings are 
expressions of a single outlook on reality, a system which 
though it may perhaps show signs of development, yet 
always preserves its unity : but he expounded it in a series 
of dialogues each of which stands by itself complete. In 
each some separate aspect of life or reality, some separate 
problem for thought to unravel is the starting-point and 
centre of the discussion. Only the solutions have a common 
unity : for all these various problems when discussed lead 
the inquiry back to a conception of the relation between 
sense and thought which is the centre of Plato’s philosophy. 
The five dialogues in this volume, however, have been 
brought together because they all throw some light on a 
special side of Plato’s teaching, his doctrine of the place 
and importance of intuition or inspiration, however we 
describe that immediate element in thought which can be 
distinguished from that other element which is teachable 
and reducible to rules. In each of these dialogues, though 
for different purposes and from different points of view, 
Plato expounds that part of his system which has attracted 
the attention and admiration of great poets and lovers of 
poetry, and which when developed by later thinkers who 
lacked Plato’s devotion to exact logical thinking 'and his 
interest in science, proved the source of much later 
mysticism. As Plato wrote no systematic treatise on philo- 
sophy, so he wrote no aesthetic. But these dialogues 
present the materials for a Platonic aesthetic, or rather for 
an aesthetic in accordance with the general principles of 
Platonic Philosophy, but which Plato himself would 
probably have disowned. For we must not forget that 
if of all philosophers Plato has proved pre-eminently the 
philosopher of the poet and the mystic, if his system has 
seemed to lovers of poetry to furnish an explanation 
1 *** vii A* 
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of the mysterLous insight of the artist into reality, he 
was also the philosopher who proclaimed most insistently 
the ancient quarrel between philosophy and poetry, and in 
pursuance of that quarrel argued that art was an imitation 
of an imitation, three times removed from truth. While other 
philosophers have regarded art as an impa-tant activity of 
the human mind, to be studied like other activities dispas- 
sionately and impartially, Plato rarely refers expressly to 
art without denouncing it as a sham and a deception. The 
explanation of this paradox is not far to seek. Plato de- 
nounces art because he so intensely felt its power. He was 
himself both poet and philosopher, and the quarrel between 
poetry and philosophy was waged in his own breast. He 
could not afford to pay art the doubtful compliment of calling 
it an excellent purgative of fear and pity or a useful occupa- 
tion for leisure time ; he could not regard it as a necessary 
stage on the way to that full enlightenment which is philo- 
sophy. He knew that the claims of art were too imperious 
for it to submit to be consigned to a position of decent 
respectability. He felt that it claimed all or nothing. He 
would not give it all : for he could not be unfaithful to 
philosophy ; so he must needs fiercely give it nothing. 

What, then, are we to think of these dialogues, and especi- 
ally of the Symposium and the Phcedrus, which seem so 
obviously to be devoted to the praise of inspiration and to 
breathe the spirit expressed in — 

the Poets, . . . 

. . , men endowed with highest gifts. 

The vision and the faculty divine? 

They may be and are often regarded as the faith of Plato 
the poet in contrast with Plato the philosopher, as victories 
won by poetry in the quarrel with philosophy, which was to 
end in the denunciation of poetry in Republic, Book X, and 
the close, logical reasoning of the Parmenides and the 
Philebus, where the enthusiasm for beauty seems to have 
yielded entirely to the enthusiasm for science. Those who 
deplore the issue of the struggle, welcome the Symposium 
and the Phcedrus as the achievements of the real Plato, the 
poet, won before the supposed coldness of old age had extin- 
guished the glow of inspiration in him ; those who rejoice in 
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it, view them as youthful aberrations to be condoned but 
regretted. 

An attentive reading of the dialogues, however, forces ui 
10 modify these views. It is not the case that Plato here 
makes statements about poetry which are inconsistent with 
his statements in other dialogues. Even in the myth in the 
Phcedrus, where Plato classifies souls as having seen more or 
less of truth, he puts the soul of the poet or imitator low 
down. 

Nor, again, is it possible to divide Plato’s system into 
p>oetical and non-poetical elements, and say that in these 
dialogues he emphasizes the more poetical as in other dia- 
logues the more logical elements of his system. For what 
has always been regarded as the most poetic element in 
Plato — his theory of ideas — is his most important logical 
doctrine, and these dialogues, and in them many of the 
passages which seem most to glow with the enthusiasm of 
poetry, are of great importance to Plato’s logical theory. 
The truth is that if Plato is poetic, it is not because he ever 
subordinates philosophy to poetry, but because he takes what 
may be called a poetic view of knowledge. He emphasizes 
and asserts the importance in knowledge and in logic of the 
element of the immediate and the intuitive. While always 
Insisting on exact argument and careful logical reasoning, 
he makes all reasoning depend finally on intellectual insight 
and vision which is immediate. Hence if we are to con- 
struct from Plato any theory of the function of poetry 
higher than the low one which he expressly assigns to it, it 
must be by following him in his appreciation of the logical 
importance of immediate insight, and then by showirig how 
poetry can in its way claim a share in that philosophical 
insight. The latter part of the argument will not be Plato’s, 
yet it may be based upon Plato’s description of beauty. 

This impossibility of separation will become clear if we 
notice shortly the manner in which these various dialogues 
touch the question with which we are concerned. The Ion 
is a short dialogue, which presents us with the main out- 
line of the problem. Ion the rhapsode is a great interpreter 
of Homer. He can sway a whole multitude of people by his 
recitations. He claims to understand all passages in Homer 
battac than anv Other man i but, Socrates argues, under- 
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standing and interpretation of special passages needs special 
knowledge, the knowledge of the carpenter or the physician, 
which Ion does not possess. If he can interpret Homer 
thus, it is not through knowledge but through inspiration 
or madness. The rhapsodist, then, must be either dishonest 
or inspired. The subject of the Symposium is love. 
Socrates, when it comes to his turn to speak, reports the 
speech of Diotima, a wise woman of Man tinea. The lover 
and the philosopher are put together : for love is the desire 
for immortality in beauty : and as the beauty of the mind is 
higher than the beauty of the body, so philosophy is higher 
than earthly love. The vision of true beauty, described in 
language appropriate to the mystic vision, is the last stage 
of a progress from particular sensible beauty to universal 
intellectual beauty, which includes in its higher stages the 
beauty of the sciences, and “many fair and noble thoughts 
and notions in boundless love of wisdom.” In the Meno 
we start from the logical side. Meno and Socrates are 
seeking for a definition of virtue, when Meno raises the 
lexical difficulty as to how such search is possible. How 
can you inquire into what you do not know? Socrates 
answers by referring to a truth which he has heard from 
priests and priestesses and from poets, “such as the poet 
Pindar and other inspired men.” The truth is expressed in 
the doctrine of reminiscence, that “all inquiry and learning 
is but recollection.” It is then proved by a logical analysis 
of what is involved in the apprehension of geometrical truth. 
In the beginning of the Pheedo Socrates says that he has 
been constantly warned in dreams that he “should make 
and cultivate music,” and that he had imagined “that this 
was only intended to exhort and encourage me in the study 
of philosophy, which has always been the pursuit of my life 
and is the noblest and best of music.” The proof of the 
doctrine of immortality, the subject of the dialogue, involves 
another proof of the doctrine of reminiscence, which in 
philosophical language would be described as an argument 
that experience involves a priori elements which cannot be 
derived from experience. The dialogue proceeds with an 
exposition of the theory of ideas, which is a very important 
statement of the main doctrine of Plato’s logic, and the final 
ttroo^ of immortalitv rests on the kinshto of the soul with 
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the ideas. In contrast with the Meno and the Phcedo, the 
Phadrus opens with a discussion bearing more nearly on the 
nature of poetry. The formal subject of the dialogue is the 
nature of rhetoric. It is illustrated by the famous speech 
in praise of the divine madness of the follower of the Muses, 
of the lover and of the philosopher, a myth in which the 
doctrine of reminiscence is introduced again and the vision 
described of true reality which all souls have expierienoed 
before birth. Philosophy is the recollection of that vision, 
and in that recollection beauty is made to play an especial 
part. Yet in the discussion on rhetoric which follows, the 
true rhetorician is described as having knowledge, and his 
knowledge as consisting in, not a recollection of previous 
vision, but the power of logical definition and division. 

We shall study, therefore, the doctrine of immediacy, 
not discriminating between its poetical or philosophical 
importance. The relevant passage in the Symposium 
occurs in Socrates’ account of the discourse of Diotima 
(pp. 220-222). She has explained how love is the desire 
for immortality in beauty, and how beauty of the soul is 
greater than beauty of the body. Then it is intimated that 
what is to follow is a more unusual and advanced revelation. 
The seeker after beauty, beginning with an appreciation of 
beautiful bodies, will consider that the beauty in one body is 
akin to that in another, and that therefore the beauty in 
all bodies is one and the same. Then as he goes on, he 
will learn the oneness of the beauty of the soul with the 
beauty of the sciences, until “he come to a single science 
of this beauty.” That science will be known in this way. 
After contemplating beautiful objects gradually and in 
order, " on a sudden he beholds a beauty wonderfuf in its 
nature.” The description of this beauty marks its difference 
from beautiful objects. It is eternal, unproduced, inde- 
structible : it is not like other things partly beautiful and 
partly deformed. Neither is it, like the beauty of sensible 
objects, in any way relative : nor can it, like feet and hands, 
be seen : “ It is eternally of itself and in itself the same in 
form.” 

In this description and in what follows these points are 
to be noticed, .‘\pprehension of this one beauty follows on 
study of beautiful objects, but is distinct from that study. 
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The progress towards this one beauty begins with the reflec- 
tion that beauty in one object must be the same as beauty 
in another. The search after it is the search for the unity 
in the many beautiful objects. The apprehension of it is 
called a sudden appearance ; yet it is carefully described in 
a way which shows that appearance cannot be taken literally. 
Further, all other things are beautiful by participation in 
it. Compared with it their beauty is relative and comes into 
being and is destroyed. It has no part in the world of 
change, and hence in it the desire of the soul for immortality 
is satisfied. But when we would conclude from this that 
the lover of this real beauty must be like the poet who is 
able — 


“ To see a world in a grain of sand, 

.^nd a Heaven in a wild flower ; 

Hold Infinity in the palm of his hand, 

And Eternity in an hour " — 

we have to remember that eternity and changelessness for 
Plato belong only to all realities apprehended by thought 
and not by sense, and to them only, and that the progress 
towards them is intellectual. 

His answer in the Meno (p. 91) to the difficulty that know, 
ledge can neither be described as mere acquisition from with- 
out nor development from within, nor yet is it possible to 
discriminate without great difficulty the part played by 
external and internal, is that real knowledge is the eternal 
possession of the soul. What it knows it has always known. 
The office of the senses and the visible world is but to stir 
this forgotten knowledge into recollection. “Since the soul 
is immortal and has been born many times and has seen 
the things of this world and of Hades and all things, there 
is nothing which she has not learned. So that it is no 
wonder that she should be able to recollect virtue and all 
other things, seeing that she has learned them previously.” 
This is the glorious truth which Plato has learned from 
priests and priestesses and poets. But it is not accepted 
as a solution till it is proved by showing what is involved in 
the follo\ying geometrical reasoning by an untrained mind. 
Hence the doctrine does not mean what is confessed by 
Shelley when he says — 
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“1 knew 

That I had felt the freshness of that dawn. 

Bathed in the same cold dew my brow and hair. 

And sate as thus upon that slope of lawn, 

Under the selfsame bough, and heard as there 
The birds, the fountains and the ocean hold 
Sweet talk in music through the enamoured air.” 

For the other side of Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence is the 
unlikeness and the difference between the visible things now 
seen and the intelligible realities of which they remind us. 
When Plato at the end of his Meno makes the distinction 
between knowledge and true opinion, instead of saying, as 
might be expected, that when a man thinks rightly without 
being able to explain the reasons for his belief, he is remem- 
bering what he has learnt before but not remembering it all, 
he says that reminiscence is only of knowledge, not of right 
opinion. We recollect the cause, and it is “the tie of cause” 
which transforms right opinion into knowledge. The Pheedo 
emphasizes this distinction between the visible and the intel- 
ligible. The passage there (pp. 83-S7) on the doctrine of 
reminiscence is much more explicit than that in the Meno, 
Socrates first observes that recollection always involves 
noticing “ whether the reminding object in any way falls 
short in its resemblance to that which is recollected.” 
He then gives as his example the equal. We are reminded 
of the equal by stones and sticks and other things ; but 
the equal is “something different beside all these.” For 
equal stones and sticks sometimes app>ear unequal, but 
equality is never inequality. And he argues that iiu using 
the predicate “equal” of visible things, we are judging 
them by a standard which cannot have been got from 
them, inasmuch as no visible things show more than an 
approximation to perfect equality. The notion of perfect 
equality itself, then, must be got elsewhere. We cannot get 
it without the senses, but “ all the objects of the senses 
aim at real equality and fall short of it.” Therefore before 
we begin to experience anything we must have a know- 
ledge of the real equality. The argument is not confined to 
equality. It holds of “the real beauty and the real goodness 
and justice and holiness, and all those things which in the 
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process of asking and answering questions we seat with 
the title of ‘ the real Throughout the Phaedo, as we have 
noticed, the argument asserts the kinship of the soul with 
these intelligible, changeless realities, the Platonic ideas. 
This kinship is the basis of Plato’s arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul, but it also implies distinction between 
soul and body and distinction between the world of the 
senses and the world of thought. It is true that he often 
seems to describe apprehension of the ideas in terms bor- 
rowed from aesthetic experience. That was inevitable. For 
the apprehension of reality in philosophy, though imme- 
diate, is only reached at the end of a long process of reflec- 
tion. No one who has not gone through such a process 
can have had experience of immediate intellectual apprehen- 
sion, to such persons, therefore, Plato must describe it in 
forms of the only immediacy with which they are acquainted, 
that of aesthetic experience. Now the element of immediacy 
and intuition is so pre-eminent in art and so concealed in 
science, that when Plato asserts that all real knowledge is 
immediate, we easily think that he is saying that knowledge 
is to be found in art rather than in science. Nothing is 
further from his intention. It is true that he describes 
reality as vividly and immediately apprehended, but he is as 
eager to insist that we come to such immediate apprehen- 
sion only by transcending the limitations of sense by the 
power of thought. Though the apprehension is immediate 
and its own evidence, it is reached in a definite way, which 
Plato is prepared to describe. This is intended in the 
expression “in the process of asking and answering ques- 
tions ” of the passage quoted above. That means what 
Plato calls the logical process of dialectic. Perhaps the 
clearest account of the matter is given in a passage in the 
seventh letter. Plato is explaining in a spirit akin to his 
words in the Phcedrus (p. 284) why his philosophy cannot be 
properly stated in words. He shows the defects of all our 
ways of representing reality. Names, examples and defini- 
tions are all defective and may all lead to error. That does 
not mean that we must acquiesce in the imperfection of 
thinking, but that we must test and examine all our thought 
by dialectic. If we do that, he says, after a long and diffi- 
cult process of “rubbing our conceptions and perceptions 
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together,” suddenly insight and reason flash out, and we 
know reality as it is. The reality cannot be described, 
simply because our apprehension of it is immediate, but w% 
can explain the necessary means towards that apprehension. 

Plato quarrels with art because in his view it emphasizes 
and attaches importance to just that sensible side of things, 
which thought must transcend, and so hinders the mind’s 
progress from sensible to intelligible reality, and also because 
the processes by which it reaches immediacy are not trust- 
worthy and are as far as possible removed from those logical 
processes by which truth is attained. The tenth book of the 
Republic is mainly concerned with the first charge. In 
calling art imitation, Plato treats it as concerned with copy- 
ing visible reality and that only. Some art is rightly liable 
to this charge, and the way in which some persons regard 
at! art gives it added justification. At the beginning of the 
tenth book art is described as dangerous without the antidote 
of a right understanding of its function. As in the Jon, 
Plato is attacking art which claims to be a short cut to the 
knowledge possessed by science. In so far as the truth of 
art is taken to consist in the faithfulness of its representation 
of the sensible objects to which it refers, these criticisms 
are just. They seem one-sided because there is no examina- 
tion of the claim which the artist would certainly make, 
namely, that art is not concerned with imitating the sensible, 
but, through the medium of the sensible, represents the 
eternal realities with which philosophy is concerned. 

Plato, in so far as he is explicit on the subject, declares 
that the eternal realities are to be apprehended in one way 
only, by hard thinking, yet in what he says of beauty there 
are undoubtedly suggestions of some such theory of the 
function of art as the artist might put forward. For that we 
must turn to the Phaedrus, remembering only that his attack 
on the deceptive nature of art is never an attack on beauty; 
throughout the criticism of Book X he never speaks of 
beauty at all. 

The myth in the Phaedrus is the second of two speeches on 
love. In the first speech Socrates attacks love in the name 
of reason and self-control. The second is a solemn recanta- 
tion of this blasphemy. Love may be madness, but madness 
may be divine. A myth based on the doctrine of reminis- 
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cenoe explains this. The souls before birth are borne to a 
place beyond the sky. “Real existence, colourless, form: 
less and intangible, visible only to the intelligence which 
sits at the helm of the soul, and with which the family of 
true science is concerned, has its abode in this region. The 
mind, then, of deity, as it is fed by intelligence and pure 
science, and the mind of every soul that is destined to receive 
its due inheritance, is delighted at seeing the essence to 
which it has been so long a stranger, and by the light of 
truth is fostered and made to thrive, until, by the revolution 
of the heavens, it is brought round again to the same point. 
And during the circuit it sees distinctly absolute justice and 
absolute temperance and absolute science ; not such as they 
appear in creation, nor under the forms to which we now- 
a-days give the names of realities, but the justice, the temper- 
ance, the science, which exist in that which is real and 
essential being ” {Phcedrus, p. 257). The souls then sink 
to earth, forgetting much as they fall, but on earth they 
take their real rank from their memory of the vision ; and 
Plato puts together in the first class “the philosopher or 
lover of wisdom, the lover of beauty, the votary of the Muses 
and of love.” Here we find that separation between art as 
the pursuit of beauty and art as imitation, which we have 
noticed. For the “poet or any one of those concerned with 
imitation ” ranks low down in the sixth class. Plato ex- 
plains the power of beauty later in the myth. Beauty moves 
the soul which sees it on this earth to a remembrance of 
its vision and a desire after truth, because beauty alone of 
all realities, is the same here as in the region beyond the 
sky. “Now in the likenesses existing here of justice and 
temperance, and all else which souls hold precious, there is 
no brightness ; but through the medium of dull dim instru- 
ments, it is but seldom and with difficulty that people are 
enabled in meeting with the copies to recognize the character 
of the originals. But beauty not only shone brightly in our 
view when in the heavenly choir we followed in the band 
of Zeus, but when we came hither, we found her, through 
the medium of our clearest sense, gleaming far more clearly 
than them all. For sight is the keenest of the senses, 
though it fails of distinguishing wisdom. For terrible would 
be the passion inspired by wisdom or by any other of those 
beloved realities, if they exhibited to the eye of sense any 
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such clear resemblance of themselves as is ^ image afforded 
by heauty. No, to beauty alone is the privilege given of 
being at once most conspicuous and most lovely.” 

This passage, of course, occurs in a myth, where Plato 
does not suppose himself to speak with philosophical 
accuracy ; but it expresses a doctrine which is of the essence 
of Platonism. Philosophy for Plato is a passion. The 
apprehension of truth needs qualities which are not primarily 
intellectual, and especially a persistent belief and faith in 
realities which can only be apprehended after a long and 
diligent labour. Before we can reach the goal of know- 
ledge, we need to believe in that which we have not yet 
apprehended, and that faith is given by the appreciation of 
beauty. If it is not “the substance of things hoped for,” it 
is “the evidence of things not seen.” So in Plato’s scheme 
of education in the Republic, Plato says that the young 
who before they are capab't- of understanding reason, are 
trained to love and welcome beautiful things and to hate 
ugly things, will “recognize and welcome reason when it 
comes, for one so trained is akin to reason.” Though the 
final apprehension of reality, which is knowledge, is the 
work of thought and philosophy, it is beauty which first 
stirs the soul to turn towards these changeless realities to 
which she is akin. Further consideration might lead us to 
argue that if such a part can be played by beauty, then we 
shall learn more of reality from a representation which is 
beautiful, than from one which is not; and might make us 
claim a place for art alongside with those sciences which, 
as Plato says, use sensible objects as models or copies of 
the intelligible realities. But Plato himself never held this 
view of art. 

The vision of beauty, according to him, makes us act and 
feel rightly towards those realities which thought alone 
apprehends, but it does not make us see them. His own 
practice of poetry is in agreement with this theory. For 
the myths of Plato are poems, and he uses myth to describe 
what is inaccessible to thought, and is careful to say of his 
myths that while he cannot guarantee the details, he is 
sure tliat the attitude which the myth produces in its hearers 
is the right one. So Plato makes Socrates end the long 
argument on immortality in the Phcedo with a myth, of 
which he says; “No sensible man would insist that all is 
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exactly as I have related. But seeing that the soul is im- 
mortal, I think it is right that a man should venture to think 
that something of the kind is true of our souls and their 
mansions. The venture is a noble one; and a man should 
chant this tale to himself as a solemn incantation.” 

There is no room here to give an account of the great 
influence of Plato on English poetry. The Symposium and 
the Phcsdrus played a large part in it. But in considering 
the Platonism of Spenser and the metaphysical poets of the 
seventeenth century, we must remember that it came from 
Italy; that they read Plato with the help of Marsilio Ficino, 
as he read him with the help of Plotinus. Platonism of 
the Renaissance was largely a counterblast to Aristotelian- 
ism, and exaggerated emphasis was given to the differences 
between Plato and his disciple, little attention paid to their 
great general agreement. The result was a Plato devoid 
of logical theory, whose central doctrines are expressed in 
his myths. It would be absurd to deny the name of Platon- 
ist to Plotinus or Ficino, or to the Cambridge Platonists. 
Plato was their inspiration ; but we shall understand the real 
Plato better, if, without denying the doctrines which they 
attribute to him, rather rejoicing in their power and inspira- 
tion, we remember that they must be understood in a sense 
compatible with Plato’s devotion to mathematics and logical 
inquiry and his conviction that knowledge, however imme- 
diate and infallible, was only to be attained by hard and 
patient thinking. 

A. D. Lindsay. 

Note. — T he translation of the Ion in this volume is now 
published for the first time. The translation of the Meuo is 
by Floyer Sydenham, first published in 1773. The translation 
of the Phado is by Henry Cary, published in 1848, and the 
translation of the Phcedrus by J. Wright, first published in 
1848. That of the Symposium is by Michael Joyce, first 
published in 1935. 

1952. 
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PLATO 


ION; OR, OF THE ILIAD 

TRANSLATED BY MICHAEL OAKLEY 


Socrates and Ion 


Socrates, Hullo, Ion. Back among us again, I see. Been St. 
home to Ephesus, have you ? I. 

Ion. No, Socrates, I’ve been to Epidaurus; they had a p. 
festival of .^sculapius on there. 

Socrates. Don’t tell me they arrange rhapsody competitions 
at Epidaurus, too, to do the god honour ? 

Ion. Oh, yes, they do — rhapsody, and all the other branches 
of music and literature. 

Socrates. Well ? Did you go in for it ? And how did you 
get on ? 

Ion. I took first prize, Socrates. 

Socrates. That’s good news; now mind you carry off the 
Panathenaea as well. 


Ion. I shall win that, too, God willing. 

Socrates. You know, Ion, I’ve often envied you rhapsodist 
people your profession ; because, besides being always 
beautifully got up, as your art demands, and looking your 
very best, you have to be grounded in a variety of good 
poets, especially Homer, the greatest and most inspired of 
them all, and have a thorough knowledge not merely of his 
verses but his meaning; that’s something to make one en- 
vious. You see, no one can ever be a good rhapsodist unless 
he understands what the poet says. It’s the rhapsodist’s 
business to interpret the poet to hb audience ; and you can’t 
do that properly if you don’t know what the poet means. 
All that, surely, is something worth one’s envy. 

Ion. You’re right there, Socrates. It’s that part of my 
profession which gives the most trouble — at least, it did to 
me, and I fancy there’s no better man than myself when it 
comes to talking about Homer; so much so that neither 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, nor Stetimbrotus of Thasus, nor 
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Glauco nor anyone else who has ever lived had such a wealth 
of beautiful ideas to express about Homer as I have. 

Socrates. That’s wonderful, Ion ; I’m sure you won’t refuse 
to give me a demonstration. 

Ion. It will certainly be worth your while, Socrates, to 
hear me bringing out the beauties of Homer; I do it so well, 
you know, I think I ought to be crowned with a golden crown 
by the Homer Society. 

Socrates. Then I must certainly find time one of these days 
I to give you a hearing. But for the time being, just answer 
me this : is it only Homer you are good at, or Hesiod and 
Archilochus as well ? 

Ion. No, just Homer; that’s enough, so it seems to me. 

Socrates. Are there some subjects on which Homer and 
Hesiod both speak alike ? 

Ion. I think there are ; a good many of them. 

Socrates. Well now, to take these subjects, which could you 
explain better, what Homer says about them, or what Hesiod 
does ? 

Ion. Both equally well, Socrates — at least, on those sub- 
jects about which they both speak alike. 

Socrates. What about those where they differ ? Prophecy, 
for instance ; Homer and Hesiod both say something about 
that. 

Ion. Yes, I know. 

Socrates. Well now, taking all these two poets .say about 
prophecy — sometimes agreeing with one another, sometimes 
not — who would give a better interpretation of it, you or a 
good prophet ? 

Ion. A prophet. 

Socrates. Now suppose you were a prophet; if you were 
able to interpret these poets in passages where they agree, 
couldn’t you also explain them in places where they rliffer? 

Ion. Of course I could. 

Socrates. Then how is it you are good at Homer but not 
at Hesiod and the rest of the poets? Are Homer’s themes 
any different from those of other poets in general ? Doesn’t 
he usually tell of warfare and the relations of men with one 
another, both good and bad, the ordinary man and the pro- 
fessional ? Doesn’t he describe the behaviour of the gods 
among themselves and in regard to men, the way they be- 
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have ? Events in the heavens above and in the world beneath 
our own, and the origin of gods and heroes? That’s what 
Homer wrote his poetry about, isn’t it ? 

Ion. Yes, that’s true, Socrates. 

Socrates. Then what about the other poets ? They use the 
same themes, don’t they ? 

Ion. Yes, Socrates, but they haven’t written poetry on the 
same level as Homer’s. 

Socrates. Then how ? Worse ? 

Ion. Very much so. 

Socrates. And Homer better? 

Ion. Better ? I should say so, by Zeus. 

Socrates. Now look. Ion, my dear fellow, when a lot of 
people are discussing a problem in arithmetic, and one of them 
gives the right answer, someone will know who is giving the 
right answer, won't he ? 

Ion. Yes, he will. 

Socrates. Well, who will it be, the same man who knows the 
others are wrong, or someone else? 

Ion. The same man, of course. 

Socrates. Someone, that is, who knows his mathematics? 

Ion. Yes. 

Socrates. Again, when a lot of people are discussing which 
kinds of food arc wholesome, and one of them gives a sound 
opinion on the matter, will one person know that the man who 
is talking sense is in fart doing so, and another person know 
that the man who is talking nonsense is in fact wrong? Or 
will one and the same person know both? 

Ion. The same person, naturally. 

Socrates. Who is this person ? What do we call him ? 

Ion. A doctor. 

Socrates. In general, then, we may say that w'hen a lot of 53* 
people are discussing the same subjects, the same person will 
always know who is talking sense and who nonsense ; or, 
turning it round, if he doesn't know who is talking nonsense, 
he won’t know who is talking sense, either — at least, about 
the same subject. 

Ion. That’s right. 

.Socrates. So the same person can judge equally well of 
either ? 

Ion. Yes. 
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Socrates. Didn’t you say that Homer and the other poets, 
including Hesiod and Archilochus, speak of the same subjects, 
but not on the same level — one better, and the rest worse ? 

Ion. That’s what I said ; and it’s true. 

Socrates. But if you knew the best speaker, you should also 
recognize the inferior speakers as such. 

Ion. So it would seem. 

Socrates. Well then, my dear fellow, if we say that Ion is 
good at speaking about Homer and all the other poets, we 
shan’t be wrong ; because he himself admits that the same per- 
son is a fit judge of all who speak on the same subject, and 
that pretty well every poet writes on the same themes. 

Ion. Then why is it, Socrates, that whenever anyone is 
holding forth on some other poet, I pay no attention and 
can’t put in a word worth talking about, but simply go to 
sleep; whereas, as soon as anyone mentions Homer, in a 
moment I’m wide awake and attentive and full of things to 
say? 

Socrates. It’s not hard to see why that is, my dear fellow. 
Anyone can see that your being able to expound Homer 
doesn’t rest on any skill or understanding of yours, because 
if your ability were the outcome of art, you’d be able to 
expound all the other poets as well. Poetry, I take it, is 
something complete and whole in itself. Or don’t you agree ? 

Ion. I do. 

Socrates. Well now, it you take any of the arts as a whole, 
will the same way of looking at it hold good for all the rest 
of the arts ? Would you like to hear what I mean by that. 
Ion ? 

Ion. I would, Socrates, by Zeus I would ; I love listening 
to you wise people, you know. 

Socrates. I wish what you say were true. Ion ; but it is you 
rhapsodists and actors who are the wise ones, and those whose 
poetry you recite ; I just tell the plain truth, as is only right 
for an unprofessional man like myself. Now, going back to 
what I asked you just now, look how ordinary and non- 
technical my statement was, the kind of thing anyone would 
know; I mean, about the way of looking at things being the 
same, whenever anyone took one of the arts as a whole. 
Let’s think up an example . . . there’s an art of painting as 
a whole, isn’t there ? 
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Ion. Yes. 

Socrates. And there are to-day, and have been before, 
many painters, both good and indifferent? 

Ion. Certainly. 

Socrates. Well now, did you ever know of anyone who was 
clever at pointing out the good points and the bad ones in the 
pictures of Polygnotus, the son of Aglaophon, but was no 
good when it came to other painters ? A man, I mean, who 
when called upon to give his verdict on Polygnotus or any 
other single painter you like, was wide awake and all attention, 
with plenty to say for himself ? 

Ion. No, by Zeus, certainly not. 

Socrates. Again, take sculpture; have you ever met any- 
one clever at explaining the merits of Daedalus the son of 
Metion — or Epeius the son of Panopeus, or Theodore the 
Samian, or any other individual sculptor — but who, given 
the works of other sculptors, is all at sea and falls asleep, 
unable to say a word ? 

Ion. No, by Zeus, Pve never met anyone like that. 

Socrates. And if you take flute-playing, or playing the 
harp or singing to it, I don’t imagine you’ve ever come across 
a man clever at giving his views on Olympus, or Thamyris 
or Orpheus, or Phemius the rhapsodist of Ithaca, but who 
when it comes to Ion of Ephesus is all at sea, unable to frame 
an opinion on the goodness or badness of his rhapsodizing. 

Ion. Ah, there you have me, Socrates. All the same, I 
know very well in my own mind that I’m the best and most 
fluent talker about Homer in the world, and that everyone 
says I am, only not as regards other poets. Can you see 
why this should be so ? 

Socrates. I do see. Ion ; and I’m going to shew you what 
I think is the reason for it. As I said just now, this ability 
of yours to make fine speeches about Homer doesn’t depend 
on any skill of yours ; there’s a divine power moving you, 
like the one in the stone that Euripides called a Magnet, 
though most people call it the stone of Heraclea. Now this 
stone not only attracts iron rings but imparts to those rings 
the power to do what the stone itself does — to attract other 
rings in turn ; so that sometimes you get a long chain of rings 
and bits of iron, all hanging one from the other, the power 
of all of them being dependent on that stone. In the same 
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way the Muse first inspires men herself ; and then from these 
men whom she inspires there is suspended a chain of others 
who catch the inspiration in their turn. All good epic poets, 
you know, compose all those lovely poems of theirs not by 
their own skill but in a state of inspiration and possession. 

534 It is the same with good lyric poets. Just as those who ape 
the Corybantes take leave of their senses and start dancing, 
so do lyric poets leave theirs when they compose those 
beautiful strains of theirs ; when they fall beneath the spell 
of melody and the lilt of verse, they become frenzied and 
possessed, like priestesses of Bacchus, who when they are 
possessed draw milk and honey from the rivers, though 
unable to do so when in their right mind. The same effect 
is brought about by the soul of the lyric poet, as they them- 
selves tell us. They tell us plainly, the poets, that they flit 
through the gardens and woody dells of the Muses, bringing 
us their songs from springs that flow with honey, like bees, and 
borne up, as they are, upon wings. What they say is true ; 
for he’s a lightsome thing, the poet is, a winged thing, a holy 
thing, unable to make poetry until he is inspired and bereft 
of his senses, his mind no longer within him. So long as a 
man retains dominion over his mind, he is powerless to make 
poetry or prophesy. But seeing that it’s not by their own 
skill but by divine inspiration that they make poetry, using 
many beautiful expressions about heroic deeds, as you do 
about Homer, each of them can make poetry only of the kind 
to which the Muse urges them ; this man dithyrambic verse, 
that man poems of praise, another man verses to be danced 
to, another epic verse or iambic. When it comes to other 
kinds of verse, none of them shews any ability. That’s be- 
cause it’s not by their own skill that they speak but by divine 
power, since, if they knew how to speak on one theme by 
their own skill, they’d know how to speak on every other. 
Because of this, God deprives the poets of their reason, using 
them as his ministers — as he does in the case of prophets and 
holy seers — so that we who hear them may know that it is 
not they who utter these inestimable words, they whose 
minds are gone ; but God himself is the speaker, making his 
message known to us through their means. The most out- 
standing example of what I mean is Tynnichus the Chalcidian ; 
he never wrote any other poem worth remembering except 
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that paean which everybody sings, about the most beautiful 
of all poems, ‘ just something found by the Muses ’, as he 
himself says. In his case particularly, I think, God is point- 
ing out — to prevent our doubting — that these lovely poems 
are not human, not man’s work, but divine, the work of the 
gods, and that poets are simply the interpreters of the gods, 
each poet being possessed by one or other of them ; and to 
make the point quite clear, the god in this case purposely 
sang his loveliest melody through the lips of the most wretched 
of poets. Don’t you think that’s true, what I say, Ion ? 535 

Ion. It is, by Zeus. You know, Socrates, somehow you 
grip my very soul with your words ; and I look on good poets 
as men sent by divine dispensation to interpret to us the 
mind of the gods. 

Socrates. Now don’t you rhapsodists interpret the works of 
the poets ? 

Ion. Yes, you’re right there. 

Socrates. So you interpret the interpreters ? 

Ion. Precisely. 

Socrates. Now hang on to that. Ion, and give a straight- 
forward answer to what I’m going to ask you. When you’re 
reciting verse so beautifully and giving your audience their 
greatest thrill — when you’re singing of Odysseus, say, leaping 
to the threshold, making himself known to the suitors and 
letting fly with his arrows at their feet ; or Achilles charging 
at Hector, or one of those pathetic pieces about .\ndromache 
or Hecuba or Priam — are you in your right mind at that 
moment ? Or are you beside yourself, your soul seeming to 
be carried off in ecstasy to Ithaca or Troy or wherever else 
the scene of the poem may be laid ? 

Ion. What you say, Socrates, clearly bears out my own 
experience. Here is your straightforward answer. When I 
recite something sad, my eyes fill with tears ; when I say 
something likely to cause fear or terror, my hair stands on 
end with fright and my heart begins pounding. 

Socrates. Now look, Ion, when a fellow dresses up in an 
embroidered robe and golden crowns and starts bursting into 
tears at festivals and banquets, although he hasn’t lost any 
of his trappings ; or starts trembling with terror when he’s 
standing up among twenty thousand men, all friendly to- 
wards him, and none of them robbing him of his clothes or 
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doing him wrong — can we say that at that moment he’s in 
his right mind ? 

Ion. No, by Zeus, Socrates, we can’t ; he’s not quite him- 
self, and that’s the truth. 

Socrates. I suppose you know you affect most of your 
audience in the same way ? 

Ion. Know it? I should think I do. You see, I always 
take a look at them from up there on the platform, bathed in 
tears or with faces grimly set, so carried away they are by 
whatever’s being recited. I’ve got to keep them well before 
my mind’s eye, you know; because if I make them cry, I 
laugh and pocket my money ; whereas if I make them laugh, 
it’s my turn to cry, because then I’m the one to lose money. 

Socrates. You can see now, then, that the man in the 
audience is the last of those rings I spoke of as taking their 
power from one another by means of the stone of Heraclea ? 
In the middle comes the rhapsodist and actor — yourself; 

536 the first ring is the poet himself. Now by means of all these 
God draws men’s souls in whichever direction he wants, 
making each man’s power depend on that of another. And 
just as the rings hang down from that stone, so from the 
Muse hangs suspended — at an oblique angle — a great long 
chain of members of the dancing-chorus, their instructors 
and sub-instructors. One poet will depend on one Muse, 
another on a different one — being possessed, we call it, and 
that’s just about what it is, because the poet is held fast. 
Otjhers in turn hang from those first rings — the poets, I 
^ean — and get their inspiration from them, some from 
'Orpheus, some from Musseus; most of them, however, are 
possessed and inspired by Homer, including you, Ion. You 
are possessed by Homer, and whenever anyone recites any- 
one else’s poetry, off you go to sleep, with not a word to say, 
whereas when anyone utters a line from that poet, in a 
moment you’re wide awake, your heart leaps up, you have 
plenty to say. You see, it’s not by any skill or understanding 
of yours that you say what you do, but by divine dispensation 
and possession. The Corybantes, you know, have a keen 
ear only for the music of the god they are possessed by, and 
have a wealth of expressions and gestures to suit that par- 
ticular music; other kinds make no impression on them. 
In the same way, you, Ion, have plenty to say whenever 
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anyone mentions Homer, but nothing in the case of other 
poets. There you have the answer to what you asked me, 
about your having plenty to say about Homer but nothing 
about other poets — your ability to interpret Homer is due 
to no skill of yours, but to divine dispensation. 

Ion. An eloquent speech, Socrates. All the same, I’d be 
surprised if your eloquence could convince me that when I’m 
expounding Homer I’m possessed and out of my mind. I 
don’t think you’d take me for a madman if you heard me 
talking about Homer. 

Socrates. But that’s just what I want to do, to hear you ; 
only first answer me this : of all the subjects Homer men- 
tions, which are you best at speaking about .? I mean, you’re 
surely not equally good at them all. 

Ion. You can take it from me, Socrates, there’s nothing I 
can’t talk about. 

Socrates. But surely you can’t talk about subjects you know 
nothing about, but which come in Homer ? 

Ion. And what, may I ask, are these subjects which come 
in Homer and which I know nothing about .? 

Socrates. Well, doesn't Homer mention the arts a number 537 
of times, and say a good deal about them } Cliftriot-driving, 
for instance ; if I remember the lines. I’ll quote them for you. 

Ion. No, i’ll do that ; I remember how’ they go. 

Socrates. Very well, tell me what Nestor says to his son 
Antilochus when he W'ams him to mind the turning-post in 
the chariot-race; you know, the one held in honour of 
Patroclus. 

Ion. He says ; 

‘ Do thou in thy fair-fashioned chariot lean but a space 

To the left of thy pair; but shout at the horse on the 
right 

And lay on the goad, the w'hile that thy hands give him 
rein ; 

But suffer the horse on the left to draw' nigher the 
post 

Till the nave of the well- wrought wheel seems even to 
graze 

Its outermost edge; but see thou touch not the stone’. 

Socrates. That will do. Now, Ion, who would know better 
I B 
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whether Homer is correct in those lines or not — a doctor or a 
charioteer ? 

Ion. A charioteer, of course. 

Socrates. Is that because he’s a master of the art, or for 
some other reason ? 

Ion. No, it’s because he’s a master of the art. 

Socrates. Hasn’t each of the arts been divinely appointed 
to have a certain work as the sphere of its knowledge ? What 
we know by the pilot’s art we shan’t by the doctor’s. 

Ion. No, of course not. 

Socrates. Nor know by the builder’s art what we do by 
the doctor’s. 

Ion. No, of course not. 

Socrates. Isn’t that how it is with all the arts, that what 
we know by one of them we shan’t by another ? But before 
we go on to that, just answer me this question : do you 
admit that any given art is different from the rest ? 

Ion. Yes. 

Socrates. Now I argue thus ; when one branch of know- 
ledge covers certain subjects and another branch covers 
others, I call one branch by one name and the other by a 
different one — don’t you do the same ? 

Ion. Yes. 

Socrates. Yes, because if our knowledge covered the same 
subjects, what would be the point of giving those arts different 
names, if we got the same knowledge from both of them? 
For instance, I know that these fingers of mine are five in 
number; so do you. Now supposing I were to ask if you 
and I knew this fact by the same art — arithmetic, I mean — 
or by some other, you’d certainly say it was by the same art. 

Ion. Yes. 

Socrates. Then tell me what I was going to ask you just 
now — do you think that this holds good for all the arts, that 
one must know certain things by one art and not by another ? 
And that if a different art is in question, one must know 
different things by it ? 

Ion. That’s the way I see it, Socrates. 

Socrates. So a man who hasn’t mastered any given art will 
be unable to judge its terms and the practical side of it ? 

Ion. That’s right. 

Socrates. Now, going back to those lines you were reciting. 
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which would know better whether Homer was correct in 
them or notj you or a charioteer ? 

Ion. A charioteer. 

Socrates. That's because you’re a rhapsodist and not a 
charioteer. 

Ion. Yes. 

Socrates. Is the rhapsodist’s art different from the 
charioteer’s ? 

Ion. Yes. 

Socrates. And, being different, it imparts a knowledge of 
different things ? 

Ion. Yes. 

Socrates. Then what about where Homer tells how Heca- 
mede, Nestor’s concubine, gives the wounded Machaon a 
drink to take ? Something like this, it goes : 

‘ Into Pramnian wine she grated a goatsmilk cheese 
With a grater of brass, and sprinkled barley-meal 
white ’. 

Whose business is it to know really and truly whether Homer 
is right or wrong in saying that, the doctor’s or the rhapso- 
dist’s ? Is Homer correct in those lines or not ? Which art 
has the better claim to make a proper decision on it, medicine 
or rhapsody ? 

Ion. Medicine. 

Socrates. What about when Homer says : 

‘ Then down to the bottom she went, like a plummet of 
lead 

That, mounted upon the horn of an ox of the field, 

Goes down to the ravening fish with its burden of 
death ’ ? 

To decide what is meant by these lines and pronounce them 
correct or not, are we to say they come under fishing rather 
than rhapsody? 

Ion. Of course they come under fishing, Socrates. 

Socrates. Now look, suppose you were to question me and 
ask me this : ' See here, Socrates, since you can find passages 
in Homer for criticism in the light of one or other of the arts, 
see if you can’t find me something about prophecy and the 
prophet ; the sort of things, I mean, he should have a know- 
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ledge of to be able to decide whether the poet has written 
about them well or badly ’ — see how easily and truly I could 
answer you. You see, Homer often mentions the subject in 
the Odyssey ; for instance, where Theoclymenus, the prophet 
of the Melampians, says to the suitors : 

5 39 ‘ Poor wretches, what evil is this that ye suffer ? In night 

Are shrouded the heads of you, shrouded your faces and 
limbs, 

And wailing flares forth, and tears lie wet on your cheeks. 
Crowded u ith ghosts is the porch and crowded the hall, 
That in darkness haste to the underworld. Aye, and the 
sun 

Is fled from the sky, and an evil mist spread about.’ 

There are many passages in the Iliad, too — in the Fight by 
the Walls, for instance. He says there : 

‘ As they eagerly sought to pass on, came nigh them a 
bird, 

An c. ie, flying aloft on the left of the host, 

With a monstrous snake in its claws, of the colour of 
blood, 

Still alive and gasping, and still with a mind to fight ; 

For, writhing backward, it gave its captor a bite 
On the breast, by the neck. The eagle, stricken with pain, 
Losing its hold on the snake, let it fall to the ground. 
Where it dropped in the midst of the throng below, while 
the bird 

With a screaming cry took wing with the breath of the 
wind ’. 

It’s passages like that. I’d say, that call for a prophet’s atten- 
tion and await his verdict. 

Ion. And you’re quite right to say so, Socrates. 

Socrates, 'i’ou’re right to say so, too. Ion. Now come on, 
Ion ; I’ve been choosing you passages out of the Odyssey and 
the Iliad dealing with the kind of things which concern pro- 
phets and doctors and fishermen. So now you choose me 
some passages — because you know much more Homer than 
I do — about rhapsodists and the art of rhapsody; the kind 
of things that a rhapsodist, more than any other man, should 
pay attention to and give his verdict upon. 
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Ion. Well, Socrates, I say that means everything. 

Socrates. No you don’t. Ion ; not everything. Or are you 
as forgetful as all that ? Though it doesn’t do for a rhapsodist 
to be forgetful, you know. 

5^0 Ion. What is it I’m forgetting, then? 

Socrates. Don’t you remember you said the rhapsodist’s art 
was different from the charioteer’s ? 

Ion. Yes, I remember that. 

Socrates. And didn’t you admit that, differing as it does, 
the subjects of its knowledge will be different, too? 

Ion. Yes. 

Socrates. According to what you say, then, the art of 
rhapsody will not know everything, nor will the rhapsodist, 
either. 

Ion. Well, Socrates, everything except possibly the kind of 
thing we’ve been quoting. 

Socrates. By which you mean everything except what is 
closely connected with the other arts. But what will a 
rhapsodist know, if he doesn’t know everything? 

Ion. He will know — at least, that’s what I think — the 
proper sort of speech for a man to use. and for a woman, too ; 
for the slave and the freeborn, for the man who is subject to 
authority as well ais for the man w'ho is in charge of things. 

Socrates. Well, take the man who is in charge of a ship 
when there’s a storm at sea : will the rhapsodist know better 
than the pilot the proper sort of things the latter should say ? 

Ion. No, there it would be the pilot. 

Socrates. Then take the man who's in charge of an invalid ; 
will the rhapsodist know better than the doctor the proper 
things to say ? 

Ion. No, he wouldn’t in that case, either. 

Socrates. But he will know the right sort of speech for a 
slave, didn’t you say ? 

Ion. Yes. 

.Socrates. Take a slave who looks after cattle; will the 
rhapsodist know better than the cow-hand the proper things 
to say for calming down infuriated cows? 

Ion. Of course not. 

Socrates. But will he know the right sort of things for a 
woman who spins wool to say about woolwork ? 

Ion. No. 
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Socrates. Will he know the sort of thing a general haranguing 
his men should say ? 

Ion. Yes, that’s the kind of thing a rhapsodist will know. 

Socrates. Now why ? Is rhapsody one and the same as the 
art of war ? 

Ion. Well, at any rate, I should know the sort of things a 
general should say. 

Socrates. Perhaps that’s because you’re keen on army 
affairs, Ion. Now suppose you happened to be a horseman 
and a harpist into the bargain, you would know who rode 
well and who badly. But if I were to ask you, ‘ By what art 
do you tell which riders ride well ? Is it as a horseman or as 
a harpist ? ’ — what answer would you give me ? 

Ion. ‘ As a horseman I should say. 

Socrates. And if you could tell those who played the harp 
well, wouldn’t you admit that you could tell it as a harpist, 
not as horseman ? 

Ion. Yes. 

Socrates. Well, then, since you’re well up in army matters, 
do you know them as a student of strategy or as a good 
rhapsodist ? 

Ion. I don’t see that there’s any difference. 

I Socrates. What’s that? You say there’s no difference? 
Do you mean that the art of rhapsody and the art of war are 
one thing, or two ? 

Ion. One, I’d say. 

Socrates. So whoever is a good rhapsodist will be a good 
general as well ? 

Ion. Certainly. 

Socrates. And whoever happens to be a good general will 
be a good rhapsodist, too ? 

Ion. Well, no, I don’t think that’s right. 

Socrates. But you do hold that other principle, about a 
good rhapsodist’s being a good general, too ? 

Ion. Certainly I do. 

Socrates. Well now, you’re the best rhapsodist in Greece, 
aren’t you ? 

Ion. Absolutely, Socrates. 

Socrates. And are you the best general in Greece, too, Ion ? 

Ion. You can be sure of that, Socrates ; I learned it from 
Homer. 
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Socrates. Then why in heaven’s name, Ion, if you’re the 
best rhapsodist and the best general in Greece, do you go 
about Greece rhapsodizing, but never command an army? 
Or do you fancy there’s a large demand among the Greeks 
for a rhapsodist crowned with a golden crown, and none for a 
general ? 

Ion. Well, Socrates, for one thing, our city is governed by 
yours and under its command, and has no need of a general ; 
and for another, your city and the Lacedamonians would 
never choose me for their general, because you both think 
yourselves sufficient. 

Socrates. Ion, my good friend, have you ever heard of 
Apollodorus of Cyzicum ? 

Ion. And who might he be ? 

Socrates. A man the Athenians often chose for their 
general, foreigner though he was. Then there’s Phanos- 
thenes of Andros and Heraclides of Clazomense, non-Athenians 
both of them ; but when they shewed themselves to be worthy 
of notice, this city of ours appointed them to lead her armies 
and to fill other positions of authority. So if Ion of Ephesus 
seems worth her notice, won’t she choose him to lead her 
armies and shew him honour.? After all, you Ephesians 
were Athenians to start with, weren’t you? And Ephesus 
isn’t a second-rate city, is it? But look here. Ion, if you’re 
speaking the truth when you say that your ability to expound 
Homer is based on knowledge and skill, you’re a fraud. 
Why ? Because after assuring me of the variety and beauty 
of your Homeric lore and promising to give me a demonstra- 
tion, you let me down, because you’re nowhere near giving 
this demonstration of yours; and though I’ve been begging 
you for hours, you won’t tell me what it is you’re clever at, 
but, changing your shape as often as Proteus, you’ve been 
turning into this and that, till at last you give me the slip and 
emerge as a general, to avoid having to display your clever- 
ness in the matter of Homeric wisdom. Now, as I said just 
now, if your performance is based on skill and if, after pro- 
mising to give me a demonstration of Homer, you let me 
down, you’re a fraud ; if, on the other hand, you’re not 
skilled, but utter all that wealth of beautiful words about 
Homer because by divine dispensation you are, unknown to 
yourself, possessed by the poet, you’re not a fraud at all. So 
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choose which you want us to think you — a fraud, or a man 
inspired. 

Ion. There’s a lot of difference, Socrates. It’s far better 
to be thought inspired. 

Socrates. Very well, Ion, we’ll allow you the better verdict 
of the two, and pronounce your interpretation of Homer to 
come not from skill but from inspiration. 



SYMPOSIUM, OR THE DRINKING 
PARTY 

APOLLODORUS AND HIS FRIENDS 

Apollodorus. Oh, if that’s what you want to know, it St. 
isn’t long since I had occasion to refresh my memory. III. 
Only the day before yesterday, as I was coming up to p. 
the city from my place at Phalerum, a friend of mine 172 
caught sight of me from behind ; and while I was still a 
long way ahead he shouted after me : “ Here, I say, 
Apollodorus ! Can’t you wait for me?” So I stopped 
and waited for him. 

“ Apollodorus,” he said as he came up, “ you’re the 
very man I’m looking for. I want to ask you about this 
party at Agathon’s, when Socrates and Alcibiades and 
the rest of them were at dinner there. What were all 
these speeches they were making about Love? I’ve 
heard something about them from a man wbo’d been 
talking to Phoenix, but his information was rather 
sketchy and he said I’d better come to you. So you’ll 
have to tell me the whole story ; for you know we always 
count on you, Apollodorus, to report your beloved 
Socrates. But before you begin, tell me, were you there 
yourself?” 

” Well,” said I, ” whoever was your informant I can 
well believe he wasn’t very clear about it if you gathered 
it was such a recent party that I could have been thw-e I” 

” That was my impression,” said he. 

” My dear Glaucon,” I protested, “ how could it have 
been? Have you forgotten how long Agathon’s been 
away from Athens? And don’t you know it’s only two 
or three years since I started spending so much of my 
time with Socrates, and making it my business to follow 
everything he says and does from day to day? Because, 173. 
you know, before that I used to go dashing about all 
over the place, firmly convinced that I was leading a full 
and interesting life, when I was really as wretched as 
I'*®* 17 B* 
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could be — much the same as you, for instance; for I 
know philosophy’s the last thing; you’d spend your 
time on. ’ ’ 

“ Now don’t start girding' at me,” said Glaucon, “ but 
tell me : when was this party, then?” 

” It was given,” I told him, “ when you and I were 
in the nursery, the day after Agathon’s celebrations with 
the players when he’d won the prize with his first 
tragedy.” 

” Yes,” he admitted, “that must have been a good 
many years ago. But who told you about it — Socrates 
himself?” 

“ No, no,” I said. “ I had it from the same source as 
Phcenix : Arlstodemus of Cydathenaeum, a little fellow 
who used to go about barefoot. He was there himself ; 
indeed I fancy he was one of Socrates' most impassioned 
admirers at the time. As a matter of fact I did ask 
Socrates about one or two points later on, and he con- 
firmed what Aristodemus had told me.” 

“ Very well,” said Glaucon; “ then you must tell me 
all about it before we reach the city. I’m sure it’ll pass 
the time most agreeably.” 

Well, I told him all about it as we went along ; and so, 
as I was saying, I’ve got the story pretty pat; and if 
you want to hear it too I suppose I may as well begin. 
For that matter I don’t know anything that gives me 
greater pleasure, or profit either, than talking or listen- 
ing to philosophy. But when it comes to ordinary con- 
versation, such as the stuff you talk about financiers and 
the money-market, well, I find it pretty tiresome person- 
ally, and I feel sorry that my friends should think they’re 
being very busy when they’re really doing absolutely 
nothing. Of course, I know your idea of me : you think 
I’m just a poor unfortunate, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
you’re right. But then, I don’t think that you’re unfor- 
tunate — I know you are. 

A Friend. There you go again, Apollodorus I Always 
running down yourself and everybody else ! You seem 
to have some extravagant idea that the whole world, 
with the sole exception of Socrates, is in a state of utter 
misery — beginning with yourself. You’re always the 
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same — perhaps that’s why people think you’re mad — 
always girding at yourself and all the rest of us, except 
Socrates of course. 

Apollodorus. My dear man, of course I am 1 And of 
course I shouldn’t dream of thinking such things about 
myself or about my friends if I weren’t completely crazy. 

The Friend. Oh, come now, Apollodorus 1 We needn’t 
go into that. For heaven’s sake, man, don’t fly off at a 
tangent, but simply answer our question : What were 
these speeches about Love? 

Apollodorus. Well then, they were something like this 
— but perhaps I’d better begin at the beginning and tell i74 
you in Aristodemus’ own words. 

“ I met Socrates,” he told me, “ looking very spruce 
after his bath, with a nice pair of shoes on although, as 
you know, he generally goes about barefoot. So I 
asked him where he was going to, cutting such a dash. 

‘ I’m going to dinner with Agathon,’ he said. ‘ I kept 
away from the public celebrations yesterday because I 
was afraid there’d be a crush; but I promised I’d go 
along this evening. And I’ve got myself up like this 
because I don’t want to disgrace such a distinguished 
host. But what about you?’ he went on. ‘ How would 
you like to join the party uninvited?’ 

‘ Just as you think,’ I replied. 

‘ Then come along with me,’ he said, ‘ and we’ll 
adapt the proverb, ” Unbidden do the good frequent the 
tables of the good.” Though, if it comes to that, 
Homer himself has not so much adapted that very 
proverb as exploded it; for after making Agametpnon 
extremely stout and warlike, and Menelaus a most 
indifferent spearman, he shows Agamemnon making 
merry after the sacrifice and Menelaus coming to his 
table uninvited — that is, the lesser man coming to supper 
with the greater.’ 

‘ I’m afraid,’ said I, ‘ that Homer’s version is the 
apter so far as I’m concerned — an uninvited ignoramus 
going to dinner with a man of letters. So you’d better 
be preparing your excuses on the way; for you needn’t 
think I’ll apologize for coming without an invitation — I 
shall plead that you invited me.’ 
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‘ Two heads are better than one,’ he said, ‘ when it 
comes to excuses. Well, anyway, let’s be off.’ 

“ Having settled this point,” continued Aristodemus, 
” we started out ; and as we went along Socrates fell 
into a fit of abstraction and began to lag behind, but 
when I was going to wait for him he told me to go on 
ahead. So when I arrived at Agathon’s, where the door 
was standing wide open, I found myself in rather a 
curious position ; for a servant immediately showed me 
in and announced me to the assembled company, who 
were already at table and just about to begin. However, 
the moment Agathon saw me he cried : ‘ Ah ! Here’s 
Aristodemus — just in time for dinner ; and if you’ve come 
on business it’ll have to wait, that’s flat. I was going 
to invite you yesterday, only I couldn’t get hold of you. 
But I say, where’s Socrates? Haven’t you brought him 
with you?’ 

” I looked round, supposing that Socrates was bring- 
ing up the rear, but he was nowhere to be seen ; so I 
explained that we’d been coming along together, and 
that I’d come at his invitation. 

‘ Very nice of you,’ said Agathon ; ‘ but what on earth 
can have happened to the man?’ 

175 ‘ He was just coming in behind me; I can’t think 

where he can be. ’ 

‘ Here,’ said Agathon to one of the servants, ‘ run 
along and see if you can find Socrates, and show him in. 
.And now, my dear Aristodemus, may I put you next to 
Eryximachus?’ 

” And so,” Aristodemus went on, “ I made my toilet 
and sat down, the servant meanwhile returning with the 
news that our friend Socrates had retreated into the 
next-door neighbour’s porch. And there he stood, said 
the man : and when I asked him in he wouldn’t come. 

‘ This is very odd,’ said Agathon. ‘ You must speak 
to him again, and insist.’ 

” But here I broke in. ‘ I shouldn’t do that,’ I said; 
‘ you’d much better leave him to himself. It’s quite a 
habit of his, you know ; off he goes and there he stands, no 
matter where it is. I’ve no doubt he’ll be with us before 
long, so I really don’t think you’d better worry him.' 
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‘Oh, very well,’ said Ag&thon; ' I expect you know 
best. We won’t wait then,’ he said, turning to the 
servants. ‘ Now you understand, you fellows are to 
serve whatever kind of dinner you think fit; I’m leaving 
it entirely to you. I know it’s a new idea ; but you’ll 
simply have to imagine that we’ve all come here as your 
guests. Now go ahead and show us what you can do.’ 

“ Well, we started dinner, and still there was no sign 
of Socrates ; Agathon still wanted to send for him, but 
I wouldn’t let him. And when at last he did turn up, 
we weren’t more than half-way through dinner, which 
was pretty good for him. As he came in, Agathon, who 
was sitting by himself at the far end of the table, 
called out : 

‘ Here you are, Socrates ; come and sit next to me ; I 
want to share this great thought that’s just struck you 
in the porch next door. I’m sure you must have 
mastered it, or you’d still be standing there.’ 

‘ My dear Agathon,’ Socrates replied as he took his 
seat beside him, ‘ I only wish that wisdom were the kind 
of thing one could share by sitting next to someone : if 
it flowed, for instance, from the one that was full to the 
one that was empty, like the water in two cups finding 
its level through a piece of worsted. If that were 
how it worked. I’m sure I’d congratulate myself on 
sitting next to you, for you’d soon have me brimming 
over with the most exquisite kind of wisdom. My own 
understanding is a shadowy thing at best, as equivocal 
as a dream ; but yours, Agathon, glitters and dilates — as 
which of us can forget that saw you the other day, 
resplendent in your youth, visibly kindled before the eyes 
of more than thirty thousand of your fellow Greeks.’ 

‘ Now, Socrates,’ said Agathon, ‘ I know you’re 
making fun of me ; however, I shall take up this ques- 
tion of wisdom with you later on, and let Bacchus judge 
between us. In the meantime you must really show a 
little interest in your food. ’ 

“ So Socrates drew up and had his dinner with the 176 
rest of them ; and then, after the libation and the usual 
hymn and so forth, they began to turn their attention 
to the wine. It was Pausanias, so far as Aristodemus 
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could remember, who opened the conversation. * Well, 
gentlemen,’ he began, ‘what do you say? What sort 
of a night shall we make of it? Speaking for myself, 
I’m not quite up to form; I’m still a bit the worse for 
what I had last night ; and I don’t suppose you’re most 
of you much better — we were all in the same boat. Any- 
how, what do you say ? How does everybody feel about 
the drink?’ 

‘ That’s a most sensible question of yours, Pausanias,’ 
said Aristophanes ; ‘ we don’t want to make a burden of 
it — I speak as one who was pretty well soaked last 
night. ’ 

‘ I quite agree,’ observed Eryximachus ; ‘ and there is 
just one question I should like to add : what about 
Agathon? Has he sufficiently recovered to feel like 
drinking?’ 

‘ Not I,’ said Agathon. ‘ You can count me out.’ 

‘ So much the better for me, then,’ said Eryximachus; 

‘ and so much the better for Aristodemus and Phaedrus 
and one or two more I could mention ; we never could 
keep up with heavy drinkers like the rest of you. I say 
nothing of Socrates ; for we know he’s equal to any 
occasion, drunk or sober. And now, gentlemen, since 
nobody seems very anxious to get drunk to-night, I may 
perhaps be pardoned if I take this opportunity of saying 
a few words on the true nature of inebriation. My own 
experience in medicine has entirely satisfied me that 
vinous excess is detrimental to the human frame. And 
therefore I can never be a willing party to heavy drink- 
ing, as regards either myself or my friends — especially 
when one is only partially recovered from the excesses of 
the previous night. ’ 

“ But here Phasdrus broke in. ‘ My dear Eryxi- 
machus,’ he said, ‘ I always do what you tell me to, 
specially when it really is a case of “ doctor’s orders ” ; 
and I think the others would be well advised to do the 
same.’ Whereupon it was unanimously agreed that this 
was not to be a drunken party, and that the wine was to 
be served merely by way of refreshment. 

‘ Very well, then,’ said Eryximachus, ‘ since it is 
agreed that we need none of us drink more than we 
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think is good for us, I also propose that we dispense 
with the services of the flute-girl who has just come in, 
and let her go and play to herself or to the women inside 
there, whichever she prefers, while we spend our evening 
in discussion of a subject which, if you think fit, I am 
prepared to name. ’ 

“ It was generally agreed that he should go on with 
his proposal, so he continued : ‘ If I may preface my 
remarks by a tag from Euripides, “ the tale is not my 
own,” as Melanippe says, that I am going to tell, but 
properly belongs to my friend Phaedrus here, who is con- 
tinually coming to me with the following complaint : Is it 
not, he asks me, an extraordinary thing, that, for all 
the hymns and anthems that have been addressed to the 
other deities, not one single poet has ever sung a song in 
praise of so ancient and so powerful a god as Love? 

‘ Take such distinguished men of letters as Prodicus, 
for instance, with their eulogies in prose of Hercules and 
all the rest of them — not that Ihey're so much out of the 
way either, but do you know, I once came across a book 
which enumerated the uses of common salt and sang its 
praises in the most extravagant terms, and not only salt 
but all kinds of everyday commodities. Now isn’t it, as 
I say, an extraordinary thing, Eryximachus, that while 
all these screeds have been written on such trivial sub- 
jects, the god of Love has found no man bold enough to 
sing his praises as they should be sung — Is it not, in 
short, amazing that there should be so little reverence 
shown to such a god ! 

‘ This, gentlemen, is Phaedrus’ complaint; and I must 
say I think it is justified. And, moreover, not only am 
I willing to oblige him with a contribution on my own 
account, but also I suggest that this is a most suitable 
occasion for each one of us to pay homage to the god. 
If, therefore, gentlemen, this meets with your approval, 
I venture to think we may spend a very pleasant evening 
in discussion. I suppose the best way would be for each 
in turn from left to right to address the company and speak 
to the best of his ability in praise of Love. Phaedrus, I 
think, should open the debate ; for besides being head of 
the table, he is the real author of our discussion. ’ 
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‘ The motion is carried, Eryximachus,’ said Socrates, 

* unanimously, I should think. Speaking for myself, I 
couldn’t very well dissent when I claim that Love is the 
one thing in the world I understand ; nor could Agathon 
and Pausanias ; neither could Aristophanes, whose whole 
life is devoted to Dionysus and Aphrodite ; no more 
could any of our friends who are here with us to-night. 
Of course, your procedure will come very hard on us who 
are sitting at the bottom of the table ; but if the earlier 
speeches are fine enough, I promise you we shan’t com- 
plain. So let Phaedrus go ahead with his eulogy of Love 
— and good luck to him. ’ 

Then all the rest of them agreed, and told Phaedrus 
178 to begin — but before I go on I must make it quite clear 
that Aristodemus did not pretend to reproduce the 
various speeches verbatim, any more than I could repeat 
them word for word as I had them from him. I shall 
simply recount such passages as the speaker or the 
thought itself made, so far as I could judge, especially 
memorable. As I was saying, then, Phaedrus opened with 
some such arguments as these : That Love was a great 
god, wonderful alike to the gods and to mankind : and 
that of all the proofs of this the greatest was his birth. 
“ The worship of this god,” he said, ‘‘ is of the oldest; 
for Love is unbegotten, nor is there mention of his 
parentage to be found anywhere in either prose or verse ; 
while Hesiod tells us expressly that chaos first appeared, 
and then 

From chaos rose broad-bosomed earth, the sure 

And everlasting seat of all that is ; 

And after, Love . . . 

Acusllaus agrees with Hesiod, for he holds that after 
chaos were brought forth these twain, earth and Love ; 
and Parmenides writes of the creative principle : 

And Love she framed the first of all the gods. 

‘‘Thus we find that the antiquity of Love is universally 
admitted, and in very truth he is the ancient source of all 
our highest good. For I, at any rate, could hardly name 
a greater blessing to the man that is to be, than a 
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generous lover; or to the lover, than the beloved youth.i 
For neither family, nor privilege, nor wealth, nor any- 
thing but Love can light that beacon which a man must 
steer by when he sets out to live the better life. How 
shall I describe it — as that contempt for the vile, and 
emulation of the good, without which neither cities nor 
citizens are capable of any great or noble work. And I 
will say this of the lover, that, should he be discovered 
in some inglorious act, or in abject submission to ill- 
usage, he could better bear that any one — father, friends, 
or who you will — should witness it than his beloved. 

And the same holds good of the beloved : that his con- 
fusion would be more than ever painful if he were seen 
by his lovers in an unworthy light. 

“If only, then, a city or an army could be composed 
of none but lover and beloved, how could they deserve 
better of their country than by shunning all that is base, 
in mutual emulation ; and men like these fighting 179 
shoulder to shoulder, few as they were, might conquer — 

I had almost said — the whole world in arms. For the 
lover would rather any one than his beloved should see 
him leave the ranks or throw away his arms in flight — 
nay, he would sooner die a thousand deaths. Nor is 
there any lover so faint of heart that he could desert his 
beloved or fail to help him in the hour of peril ; for the 
very presence of Love kindles the same flame of valour in 
the faintest heart that burns in those whose courage is 
innate. And so, when Homer writes that some god 
‘ breathed might ’ into one of the heroes, we may take 
it that this is what the power of Love effects in the heart 
of the lover. 

“ And again, nothing but Love will make a man offer 
his life for another’s — and not only man but woman; of 
which last we Greeks can ask no better witness than 
Alcestis ; for she alone was ready to lay down her life for 
her husband, for all he had a father and a mother, 
whose love fell so far short of hers in charity that they 
seemed to be alien to their own son, and bound to him 
by nothing but a name. But hers was accounted so 
great a sacrifice, not only by mankind but by the gods, 
that in recognition of her magnanimity it was granted — 
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and among the many doers of many noble deeds there is 
only the merest handful to whom such grace has been 
given — that her soul should rise again from the Stygian 
depths. 

“ Thus heaven itself has a peculiar regard for ardour 
and resolution in the cause of Love. And yet the gods 
sent Orpheus away from Hades empty-handed, and 
showed him the mere shadow of the woman he had come 
to seek : Eurydice herself they would not let him take, 
because he seemed, like the mere minstrel that he was, 
to be a lukewarm lover, lacking the courage to die as 
Alcestis died for love, and choosing rather to scheme his 
way, living, into Hades. And it was for this that the 
gods doomed him and doomed him justly, to meet his 
death at the hands of women. 

“ How different was the fate of Achilles, Thetis’ son, 
whom they sent with honours to the Islands of the 
Blessed, because, after learning from his mother that if 
he slew Hector he should die, while if he spared him he 
should end his days at home in the fullness of his years, 
he made the braver choice and went to rescue his lover 
Patroclus, avenged his death, and so died, not only /or 
i8o his friend, but to be with his friend in death. And it 
was because his lover had been so precious to him that 
he was honoured so signally by the gods. 

“ I may say that Aischylus has reversed the relation 
between them by referring to Patroclus as Achilles’ 
darling; whereas Achilles, we know, was much hand- 
somer than Patroclus or any of the heroes, and was 
besides still beardless and, as Homer says, by far the 
younger of the two. I make a point of this because, 
while in any case the gods display especial admiration 
for the valour that springs from Love, they are even 
more amazed, delighted, and beneficent when the be- 
loved shows such devotion to his lover, than when the 
lover does the same for his beloved. For the lover, by 
virtue of Love’s inspiration, is always nearer than his 
beloved to the gods. And this, I say, is why they paid 
more honour to Achilles than to Alcestis, and sent him 
to the Islands of the Blessed. 

“ In short, this, gentlemen, is my theme : that Love 
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is the oldest and most glorious of the gods; the gre^ 
giver of all goodness and happiness to men, alike to the 
living and to the dead.” 

This, to the best of Aristodemus’ recollection, was 
Ph»drus’ speech. It was followed by several more 
which had almost, if not quite, escaped him ; so he went 
straight on to Pausanias, who spoke as follows : 

” I am afraid, my dear Phaedrus, that our arrange- 
ment won’t work very well if it means that we are 
simply to pronounce a eulogy of Love. It would be all 
very well if there were only one kind of Love; but un- 
fortunately this is not the case, and we should therefore 
have begun by stipulating which kind in particular was 
to receive our homage. In the circumstances I will try 
to set the matter right by first defining the Love whom 
we are to honour, and then singing his praises in terms 
not unworthy, I hope, of his divinity. 

” Now you will all agree, gentlemen, that without 
Love there could be no such goddess as Aphrodite. If, 
then, there were only one goddess of that name, we 
might suppose that there was only one kind of Love; 
but since in fact there are two such goddesses there 
must also be two kinds of Love. No one, I think, will 
deny that there are two goddesses of that name : one, 
the elder, sprung from no mother’s womb but from the 
heavens themselves, we call the Uranian, the heavenly 
Aphrodite ; while the younger, daughter of Zeus and 
Dione, we call Pandemus, the earthly Aphrodite. It 
follows, then, that Love should be known as earthly or 
as heavenly according to the goddess in whose company 
his work is done. And our business, gentlemen — I 
need hardly say that every god must command our 
homage — our business at the moment is to define the 
attributes peculiar to each of these two. 

“ Now it may be said of any kind of action that the 
action itself, as such, is neither good nor bad. Take, 
for example, what we are doing now : neither drinking 
nor singing nor talking have any virtue in themselves, 
for the outcome of each action depends upon how it is 
performed. If it is done rightly and finely, the action 
will be good : if it is done basely, bad. And this holds 
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good of loving, for Love is not of himself either ad- 
mirable or noble, but only when he moves us to love 
nobly. 

“ Well then, gentlemen, the earthly Aphrodite’s Love 
is a very earthly Love indeed, and does his work entirely 
at random. It is he that governs the passions of the 
vulgar; for, first, they are as much attracted by women 
as by boys; next, whoever they may love, their desires 
are of the body rather than of the soul; and, finally, 
they make a point of courting the shallowest people 
they can find, looking forward to the mere act of 
fruition and careless whether it be a worthy or un- 
worthy consummation. And hence they take their 
pleasures where they find them, good and bad alike; 
for this is the Love of the younger Aphrodite, whose 
nature partakes of both male and female. 

“ But the heavenly Love springs from a goddess 
whose attributes have nothing of the female, but are 
altogether male; and who is also the elder of the two, 
and innocent of any hint of lewdness. And so those 
who are inspired by this other Love turn rather to the 
male, preferring the more vigorous and intellectual 
bent. One can always tell — even among the lovers of 
boys — the man who is wholly governed by this elder 
Love ; for no boy can please him until he has shown the 
first signs of dawning intelligence, signs which generally 
appear with the first growth of beard. And it seems 
to me that the man who falls in love with a youth of 
such an age will be prepared to spend all his time with 
him, to share his whole life with him, in fact; nor will 
he be likely to take advantage of the lad’s youth and 
credulity by seducing him and then turning with a 
laugh to some newer love. 

“ But I cannot help thinking, gentlemen, that there 
should be a law to forbid the loving of mere boys, a 
law to prevent so much time and trouble being wasted 
upon an unknown quantity — for what else, after all, is 
the future of any boy, and who knows whether he will 
follow the paths of virtue or of vice, in body and in 
soul? Of course, your man of principle is a law unto 
himself; but these followers of the earthly Love should 
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be legally compelled to observe a similar restraint — 
just as we prevent them, as far as possible, from 
making love to our own wives and daughters — for it is 
their behaviour that has brought the name of Love into 
such disrepute that one has even heard it held to be 
degrading to yield to a lover’s solicitation. Any one 
who can hold such a view must surely have in mind 
these earthly lovers, with their offensive importunities; 
for there can be nothing derogatory jn any conduct 
which is sanctioned both by decency and custom. 

“ Then again, gentlemen, may I point out that, while 
in all the other States of Hellas the laws that deal with 
Love are so simple and well defined that they are easy 
enough to master, our own code is most involved. In 
Elis and Boeotia, for instance, and wherever else the 
people are naturally inarticulate, it has been definitely 
ruled that it is right for the lover to have his way; nor 
does any one, old or young, presume to say that it is 
wrong ; the idea being, I suppose, to save themselves 
from having to plead with the young men for their 
favours — which is rather difficult for lovers who are 
practically dumb. 

“ On the other hand, in Ionia and many other coun- 
tries under Oriental rule, the very same thing is held 
to be disgraceful. Indeed, the Oriental thinks ill not 
only of Love but also of both philosophy and sport, on 
account of the despotism under which he lives; for I 
suppose it does not suit the rulers for their subjects to 
indulge in high thinking, or in staunch friendship and 
fellowship, which Love more than anything is likely to 
beget. And those who seized the power here in Athens 
learnt the same lesson from bitter experience, for it 
was the might of Aristogeiton’s love and Harmodius’ 
friendship that brought their reign to an end. Thus, 
wherever the law enacts that it is wrong to yield to the 
lover, you may be sure that the fault lies with the 
legislators ; that is to say, it is due to the oppression of 
the rulers and the servility of their subjects. On the 
other hand, wherever you find the same thing expressly 
sanctioned, you may blame the legislators’ mentaljnertia. 

“ But in Athens, gentlemen, we have a far more 
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admirable code — a code which, as I was saying, is not 
nearly so easy to understand. Take for instance our 
maxim that it is better to love openly than in secret, 
especially when the object of one’s passion is eminent 
in nobility and virtue, and even if his personal appear- 
ance should lack the same distinction ; and think how 
we all love to cheer the lover on, without the least idea 
that he is doing anything unworthy, and how we see 
honour in his success and shame in his defeat. And 
remember, gentlemen, what latitude the law offers to 
the lover in the prosecution of his suit, and how he may 
be actually applauded for conduct which, in any other 
183 circumstances or in any other cause, would call down 
upon him the severest censure. 

“ Imagine what would happen to a man who wanted 
to get money out of someone, or a post, or powers of 
some kind, and who therefore thought fit to behave as 
the lover behaves to his beloved — urging his need with 
prayers and entreaties, and vowing vows, and sleeping 
upon doorsteps; subjecting himself, in short, to a 
slavery which no slave would ever endure — why, gentle- 
men, not only his friends, but his very enemies, would 
do their best to stop him ; for his eiiemies would accuse 
him of the most abject servility, while his friends would 
take him to task because they felt ashamed of him. 

“ But when it is a lover who does this kind of thing 
people only think the more of him; and the law ex- 
pressly sanctions his conduct as the means to an honour- 
able end. And, what is the most extraordinary thing 
of all, it is popularly supposed that the lover is the one 
man whom the gods will pardon for breaking his vows : 
for lovers’ promises, they say, are made to be forsworn. 
And so, gentlemen, we see what complete indulgence, 
not only human but divine, is accorded to the lover by 
our Athenian code. 

“ In view of this, one would have thought that, here 
if anywhere, loving and being kind to one’s lover would 
have been positively applauded. Yet we find in practice 
that if a father discovers that someone has fallen in 
love with his son, he puts the boy in charge of an 
attendant, with strict iniunctions not to let him have 
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anything to do with his lover; and if the boy’s little 
friends and playmates see anything of that kind going 
on, you may be sure they’ll call him names ; while their 
elders will neither stop their being rude nor tell them 
they are talking nonsense. So if there were no more to 
it than that, any one would think that we Athenians 
were really shocked at the idea of yielding to a lover, 

“ But I fancy we can account for the apparent con- 
tradiction if we remember that the moral value of the 
act is not what one might call a constant. We agreed 
that Love itself, as such, was neither good nor bad, but 
only in so far as it led to good or bad behaviour. It is 
base to indulge a vicious lover viciously, but noble to 
gratify a virtuous lover virtuously. Now the vicious 
lover is the follower of the earthly Love who desires the 
body rather than the soul ; his heart is set on what is 
mutable and must therefore be inconstant. And as 
soon as the body he loves begins to pass the first flower 
of its beauty, he ‘ spreads his wings and flies away,’ 
giving the lie to all his pretty speeches and dishonour- 
ing his vows ; whereas the lover whose heart is touched 
by moral beauties is constant all his life, for he has 
become one with what will never fade. 

“ Now it is the object of the Athenian law to make 
a firm distinction between the lover who should be en- 
couraged and the lover who should be shunned. And 
so it enjoins pursuit in certain cases, and flight in 
others ; and applies various touchstones and criteria to 
discriminate between the two classes of lover and be- 
loved. And this is why it is immoral, according to our 
code, to yield too promptly to solicitation; there should 
first be a certain lapse of time, which is generally con- 
sidered to be the most effective test. Secondly, it is 
immoral when the surrender is due to financial or 
political considerations, or to unmanly fear of ill-treat- 
ment ; it is immoral, in short, if the youth fails to show 
the contempt he should for any advantage he may gain 
in pocket or position. For in motives such as these we 
can find nothing fixed or permanent, except, perhaps, 
the certainty that they have never been the cause of any 
noble friendship. 
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“ There remains, therefore, only one course open to 
the beloved if he is to yield to his lover without offend- 
ing- our ideas of decency : it is held that, just as the 
lover’s willing and complete subjection to his beloved 
is neither abject nor culpable, so there is one other form 
of voluntary submission that shall be blameless — a sub- 
mission which is made for the sake of virtue. And so, 
gentlemen, if any one is prepared to devote himself to 
the service of another in the belief that through him he 
will find increase of wisdom or of any other virtue, we 
hold that such willing servitude is neither base nor abject. 

“ We must therefore combine these two laws — the 
one that deals with the love of boys and the one that 
deals with the pursuit of wisdom and the other virtues 
— ^before we can agree that the youth is justified in 
yielding to his lover. For it is only when lover and 
beloved come together, each governed by his own 
especial law — the former lawfully enslaving himself to 
the youth he loves, in return for his compliance : the 
latter lawfully devoting his services to the friend who 
is helping him to become wise and good — the one 
sharing his wealth of wisdom and virtue, and the other 
drawing, in his poverty, upon his friend for a liberal 
education — it is then, I say, and only then, when the 
observance of the two laws coincides, that it is right 
for the lover to have his way. 

“ There is no shame in being disappointed of such 
hopes as these ; but any other kind of hope, whether 
185 it comes true or not, is shameful in itself. Take the 
case of a youth who gratifies his lover in the belief that 
he is wealthy and in the hope of making money : such 
hopes will be none the less discreditable if he finds in 
the event that he has been the prey of a penniless 
seducer; for he will have shown himself for what he is, 
the kind of person, namely, who will do anything for 
money — which is nothing to be proud of. But suppose 
that he had yielded because he believed in his lover’s 
virtue, and hoped to be improved by such an associa- 
tion : then, even if he discovered in the end that he had 
been duped by an unholy blackguard, there would still 
have been something noble in his mistake ; for he, too. 
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would have shown himself for what he was — the kind 
of person who will do anything for anybody for the 
sake of progress in the ways of virtue; and what, 
gentlemen, could be more admirable than that? I con- 
clude, therefore, that it is right to let the lover have 
his way in the interests of virtue. 

" Such, then, is the Love of the heavenly Aphrodite, 
heavenly in himself and precious alike to cities and to 
men, for he constrains both lover and beloved to pay 
the most earnest heed to their moral welfare; but all 
the rest are followers of the other, the earthly Aphro- 
dite. And this, Phaedrus, is all I have to say, extem- 
pore, on the subject of Love.” 

When Pausanias had paused — you see the kind of 
tricks we catch from our philologists, with their pun- 
ning derivations — the next speaker, so Aristodemus 
went on to tell me, should have been Aristophanes ; only 
as it happened, whether he’d been overeating I don’t 
know, but he had got the hiccups so badly that he 
really wasn’t fit to make a speech. So he said to the 
doctor, Eryximachus, who was sitting next below him ■ 

“ Eryximachus, you’ll either have to cure my hiccups 
or take my turn and go on speaking till they’ve 
stopped. ’ ’ 

“ I’m prepared to do both,” said Eryximachus; ” I’ll 
take your turn to speak, and then when you’ve re- 
covered you can take mine. Meanwhile, you’d better 
try holding your breath, or if that won’t stop your 
hiccup try gargling with a little water; or if it’s par- 
ticularly stubborn you’ll have to get something that 
you can tickle your nostrils with, and sneeze; and by 
the time you’ve done that two or three times you’ll find 
that it will stop, however bad it is.” 

‘‘Go ahead, then,” said Aristophanes; ‘‘you make 
your speech; and I’ll be doing as you say.” 

Whereupon Eryximachus spoke as follows : ‘‘ Well, 
gentlemen, since Pausanias broke oflF, after an excellent 
beginning, without having really finished, I must try 
to wind up his argument myself. I admit that in de- 
fining the two kinds of Love he has drawn a very useful 
distinction; but the science of medicine seems to me to 
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prove that, besides attracting- the souls of men to 
human beauty, Love has many other objects and many 
other subjects; and that his influence may be traced 
both in the brute and the veg^etable creations, and I 
think I may say, in every force of existence — so great, 
so wonderful, and so all-embracing is the power of 
Love in every activity, whether sacred or profane. 

“ I propose, in deference to my own profession, to 
begin with the medical aspect. I would have you know 
that the body comprehends in its very nature the 
dichotomy of Love; for, as we all agree, bodily health 
and sickness are both distinct and dissimilar ; and unlike 
clings to unlike. And so the desires of health are one 
thing, while the desires of sickness are quite another. 
I confirm what Pausanias has observed, that it is right 
to yield to the virtuous and wrong to yield to the 
vicious lover ; and similarly, in the case of the body, it 
is both right and necessary to gratify such desires as 
are sound and healthy in each particular case ; and this 
is what we call the art of medicine. But it is utterly 
wrong to indulge such desires as are bad and morbid, 
nor must any one who hopes to become expert in this 
profession lend his countenance to such indulgence. 
For medicine may be described as the science of what 
the body loves, or desires, as regards repletion and 
evacuation ; and the man who can distinguish between 
what is harmful and what is beneficial in these desires 
may claim to be a physician in the fullest sense of the 
word. And if he can replace one desire with another, 
and produce the requisite desire when it is absent, or, if 
necessary, remove it when it is present, then we shall 
regard him as an expert practitioner. 

“ Yes, gentlemen, he must be able to reconcile the 
jarring elements of the body, and force them, as it were, 
to fall in love with one another. Now, we know that 
the most hostile elements are the opposites; hot and 
cold, sweet and sour, wet and dry, and so on; and if, 
as I do myself, we are to believe these poets of ours, 
it was his skill in imposing love and concord upon 
these opposites that enabled our illustrious progenitor 
Asclepius to found the science of medicine. 
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'* And so, gentlemen, I maintain that medicine is 
under the sole direction of the god of Love ; as are also 
the gymnastic and the agronomic arts. And it must be 187 
obvious to the most casual observer that the same holds 
good of music — which is, perhaps, what Heracleitus 
meant us to understand by that rather cryptic pro- 
nouncement : ‘ The one in conflict with itself is held 
together, like the harmony of the bow and of the lyre.’ 

Of course it is absurd to speak of harmony as being in 
conflict, or as arising out of elements which are still 
conflicting; but perhaps he meant that the art of music 
was to create harmony by resolving the discord between 
the treble and the bass. There can certainly be no har- 
mony of treble and bass while they are still in conflict, 
ior harmony is concord, and concord is a kind of sym- 
pathy ; and sympathy between things which are in con- 
flict is impossible so long as that conflict lasts. There 
is, on the other hand, a kind of discord which it is not 
impossible to resolve, and here we may effect a har- 
mony — as, for instance, we produce rhythm by re- 
solving the difference between fast and slow. And just 
as we saw that the concord of the body was brought 
about by the art of medicine, so this other harmony is 
due to the art of music, as the creator of mutual love 
and sympathy. And so we may describe music, too, as 
a science of love, or of desire — in this case in relation 
to harmony and rhythm. 

“ It is easy enough to distinguish the principle of Love 
in this rhythmic and harmonic union ; nor is there so far 
any question of Love’s dichotomy. But when we come 
to the application of rhythm and harmony to human 
activities — as for instance the composition of a song, or 
the instruction of others in the correct performance of 
airs and measures which have already been composed — 
then, gentlemen, we meet with difficulties which call for 
expert handling. And this brings us back to our 
previous conclusion, that we are justified in yielding to 
the desires of the temperate — and of the intemperate in 
so far as such compliance will tend to sober them ; and 
to this Love, gentlemen, we must hold fast, for he is the 
fair and heavenly one, born of Urania, the muse of 
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heaven. But as for that other, the earthly Love, he is 
sprung from Polymnia, the muse of many songs ; and 
whatever we have to do with him we must be very 
careful not to add the evils of excess to the enjoyment of 
the pleasures he affords — ^just as, in my own profession, 
it is an important part of our duties to regulate the 
pleasures of the table so that we may enjoy our meals 
without being the worse for them. And so in music, in 
medicine, and in every activity, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, we must do our utmost to distinguish the two kinds 
of Love, for you may be sure that they will both be 
188 there. 

“ And again, we find these two elements in the seasons 
of the year ; for when the regulating principle of Love 
brings together those opposites of which I spoke — hot 
and cold, wet and dry — and compounds them in an 
ordered harmony, the result is health and plenty for 
mankind, and for the animal and vegetable kingdoms; 
and all goes as it should. But when the seasons arc 
under the influence of that other Love, all is mischief and 
destruction ; for now plague and disease of every kind 
attack both herds and crops; and not only these, but 
frost and hail and blight — and all of them are due to the 
uncontrolled and the acquisitive in that great system of 
Love which the astronomer observes when he investi- 
gates the movements of the stars and the seasons of the 
year. 

“ And further, the sole concern of every rite of sacri- 
fice and divination — that is to say, the means of com- 
munion between god and man — is either the preservation 
or the repair of Love. For most of our impiety springs 
from our refusal to gratify the more temperate Love, and 
to' respect and defer to him in everything we do; and 
from our following that other Love in our attitude 
towards our parents, whether alive or dead, and towards 
the gods. It is the diviner’s office to be the guide and 
healer of these Loves, and his art of divination, with its 
power to distinguish those principles of human love that 
tend to decency and reverence, is, in fact, the source of 
concord between god and man. 

“ And so, gentlemen, the power of Love in its entirety 
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is various and mighty, nay, all-embracing; but the 
mightiest power of all is wielded by that Love whose 
just and temperate consummation, whether in heaven or 
on earth, tends towards the good. It is he that bestows 
our every joy upon us, and it is through him that we are 
capable of the pleasures of society, aye, and friendship 
even, with the gods our masters. 

“ And now, gentlemen, if, as is not unlikely, there are 
many points I have omitted in my praise of Love, let me 
assure you that such omissions have been unintentional. 

It is for you, Aristophanes, to make good my deficien- 
cies; that is unless you’re thinking of some other kind 
of eulogy. But in any case, let us hear what you have 
to say — now you’ve recovered from your hiccups.” 

To which, Aristodemus went on to tell me, Aris- sfr) 
tophanes replied : 

” Yes, I’m better now, thank you; but not before I’d 
had recourse to sneezing — which made me wonder, 
Eryximachus, how your orderly principle of the body 
could possibly have called for such an appalling union of 
noise and irritation ; yet there’s no denying that the 
hiccups stopped immediately I sneezed.” 

” Now, Aristophanes, take care,” retorted Eryxi- 
machus, ‘‘ and don’t try to raise a laugh before you’ve 
even started. You’ll only have yourself to thank if I’m 
waiting to pounce on your silly jokes, instead of giving 
your speech a proper hearing.” 

Aristophanes laughed. ” You’re quite right, Eryxi- 
machus,” he said; ” I take it all back. But don’t be 
too hard on me. Not that I mind if what I’m going to 
say is funny — all the better if it is : besides, a comic 
poet is supposed to be amusing. I’m only afraid of 
being utterly absurd.” 

” Now, Aristophanes,” said Eryximachus ; ” I know 
the way you loose your shafts of ridicule and run away. 

But don’t forget that anything you say may be used 
against you — ^and yet, who knows? perhaps I shall 
decide to let you go with a caution.” 

“ Well then, Eryximachus,” Aristophanes began, I 
propose, as y«u suggested, to take quite a diflferent line 
from YOU and Pausanias. I am convinced that mankind 
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has never had any conception of the power of Love ; for 
if we had known him as he really is, surely we should 
have raised the mightiest temples and altars, and offered 
the most splendid sacrifices, in his honour, and not — as 
in fact we do — have utterly neglected him. Yet he of all 
the gods has the best title to our service, for he, more 
than all the rest, is the friend of man : he is our great 
ally, and it is he that cures us of those ills whose relief 
opens the way to man’s highest happiness. And so, 
gentlemen, I will do my best to acquaint you with the 
power of Love; and you in your turn shall pass the 
lesson on. 

“ First of all I must explain the real nature of man, 
and the change which it has undergone — for in the 
beginning we were nothing like we are now. For one 
thing, the race was divided into three ; that is to say, 
besides the two sexes, male and female, which we have 
at present, there was a third which partook of the nature 
of both, and for which we still have a name, though the 
creature itself is forgotten. For though ‘ hermaphro- 
dite ’ is only used nowadays as a term of contempt, there 
really was a man-woman in those days, a being which 
was half male and half female. 

“ And secondly, gentlemen, each of these beings was 
globular in shape, with rounded back and sides, four 
arms and four legs, and two faces, both the same, on a 
jgo cylindrical neck ; and one head, with one face one side 
and one the other, and four ears, and two lots of privates, 
and all the other parts to match. They walked erect, as 
we do ourselves, backwards or forwards, whichever they 
pleased ; but when they broke into a run they simply 
stuck their legs straight out and went whirling round 
and round like a clown turning cartwheels. And since 
they had eight legs, if you count their arms as well, you 
can imagine that they went bowling along at a pretty 
good speed. 

“ The three sexes, I may say, arose as follows : the 
males were descended from the sun, the females from the 
earth, and the hermaphrodites from the moon, which 
partakes of either sex ; and they were round and they 
went round, because they took after their parents. And 
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such, gentlemen, was their strength and energy, and 
such their arrogance, that they actually tried — like 
Ephialtes and Otus in Homer — to scale the heights of 
heaven and set upon the gods. 

“ At this Zeus took counsel with the other gods as 
to what was to be done. They found themselves in 
rather an awkward position; they didn’t want to blast 
them out of existence with thunderbolts as they did the 
giants, because that would be saying good-bye to all 
their offerings and devotions ; but at the same time they 
couldn’t let them get altogether out of hand. At last, 
however, after racking his brains, Zeus offered a 
solution. 

“ I think I can see my way, he said, to put an end 
to this disturbance by weakening these people without 
destroying them. What I propose to do is to cut them 
all in half, thus killing two birds with one stone ; for each 
one will be only half as strong, and there’ll be twice as 
many of them, which will suit us very nicely. They can 
walk about, upright, on their two legs ; and if, said Zeus, 

I have any more trouble with them, I shall split them 
up again, and they’ll have to hop about on one. 

“ So saying, he cut them all in half just as you or I 
might chop up sorb-apples for pickling, or slice an egg 
with a hair. And as each half was ready he told Apollo 
to turn its face, with the half-neck that was left, towards 
the side that was cut away — thinking that the sight of 
such a gash might frighten it into keeping quiet — and 
then to heal the whole thing up. So Apollo turned their 
faces back to front, and, pulling in the skin all the way 
round, he stretched it over what we now call the belly — 
like those bags you pull together with a string — and tied 
up the one remaining opening so as to form what we call 
the navel. As for the creases that were left, he smoothed 191 
most of them away, finishing off the chest with the sort 
of tool a cobbler uses to smooth down the leather on the 
last ; but he left a few puckers round about the belly and 
the navel, to remind us of what we suffered long ago. 

“ Now, when the work of bisection was complete it 
left each half with a desperate yearning for the other; 
and they ran together and flung their arms around each 
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other’s necks, and asked for nothing better than to be 
rolled into one. So much so, that they began to die of 
hunger and general inertia, for neither would do any- 
thing without the other. And whenever one half was 
left alone by the death of its mate, it wandered about 
questing and clasping in the hope of finding a spare half- 
woman — or a whole woman, as we should call her nowa- 
days — or halt a man. And so the race was dying out. 

“ Fortunately, however, Zeus felt so sorry for them 
that he devised another scheme. He moved their 
privates round to the front; for of course they had 
originally been on the outside — which was now the back 
— and they had begotten and conceived not upon each 
other, but, like the grasshoppers, upon the earth. So 
now, as I say, he moved their members round to the 
front and made them propagate among themselves, the 
male begetting upon the female — the idea being that if, 
in all these clippings and claspings, a man should chance 
upon a woman, conception would take place and the race 
would be continued : while if man should conjugate with 
man, he might at least obtain such satisfaction as would 
allow him to turn his attention and his energies to the 
everyday affairs of life. So you see, gentlemen, how far 
back we can trace our innate love for one another ; and 
how this love is always trying to redintegrate our former 
nature, to make two into one, and to bridge the gulf 
between one human being and another. 

“ And so, gentlemen, we are all like pieces of the 
coins that children break in half for keepsakes — making 
two out of one, like the flat-fish — and each of us is for 
ever seeking the half that will tally with himself. The 
man who is a slice of the hermaphrodite sex, as it was 
called, will naturally be attracted by women — the 
adulterer, for instance ; and women who run after men 
are of similar descent — as, for instance, the unfaithful 
wife. But the woman who is a slice of the original 
female is attracted by women rather than by men — in 
fact she is a Lesbian : while men who are slices of the 
male are followers of the male, and show their mascu- 
linity throughout their boyhood by the way they make 
19* friends with men, and the delight they take in lying 
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beside them and being taken in their arms. And these 
are the most hopeful of the nation’s youth, for theirs is 
the most virile constitution. 

“ I know there are some people who call them shame- 
less ; but they are wrong. It is not immodesty that leads 
them to such pleasures, but daring, fortitude, and mascu- 
linity ; the very virtues that they recognize and welcome 
in their lovers — ^which is proved by the fact that in after 
years they are the only men who show any real manliness 
in public life. And so, when they themselves have come 
to manhood, their love in turn is lavished upon boys ; 
they have no natural inclination to marry and beget 
children. Indeed, they only do so in deference to the 
usage of society, for they would just as soon renounce 
marriage altogether and spend their lives with one 
another. 

“ Such a man, then, gentlemen, is of an amorous dis- 
position, and gives his love to boys, always clinging to 
his like. And so, when this boy-lover — or any lover, for 
that matter — is fortunate enough to meet his other half, 
they are both so intoxicated with affection, with friend- 
ship, and with love, that they cannot bear to let each 
other out of sight for a single instant. It is such re- 
unions as these that impel men to spend their lives 
together, although they may be hard put to it to say 
what they really want with one another ; and indeed, the 
purely sexual pleasures of their friendship could hardly 
account for the huge delight they take in one another’s 
company. The fact is that both their souls are longing 
for a something else — a something to which they can 
neither of them put a name, and which they can only give 
an inkling of in cryptic sayings and prophetic riddles. 

“ Now, supposing Hephaestus were to come and 
stand over them with his tool-bag as they lay there side 
by side ; and suppose he were to ask : 

‘ Tell me, my dear creatures ; what do you really want 
with one another?’ 

“ And suppose they didn’t know what to say, and he 
went on : 

‘ How would you like to be rolled into one, so that 
you could always be together, day and night, and never 

I «« 
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be parted again? Because if that’s what you want, I 
can easily weld you together ; and then you can live your 
two lives in one, and, when the time comes, you can die 
a common death and still be two-in-one in the lower 
world. Now, what do you say ? Is that what you’d like 
me to do? And would you be happy if I did?’ 

“ We may be sure, gentlemen, that no lover on earth 
would dream of refusing such an offer, for not one of 
them could imagine a happier fate. Indeed, they would 
be convinced that this was just what they’d been waiting 
for — to be merged, that is, into an utter one-ness with 
the beloved. 

“ And so all this to-do is a relic of that original state 
of ours, when we were whole ; and now, when we are 
longing for and following after that primeval wholeness, 
we say we are in love. For there was a time, I repeat, 
when we were one ; but now, for our sins, god has 
scattered us abroad, as the Spartans scattered the 
Arcadians. Moreover, gentlemen, there is every reason 
to fear that, if we neglect the worship of the gods, they 
will split us up again ; and then we shall have to go 
about with our noses sawn asunder, part and counter- 
part, like the basso-rilievos on the tombstones. And 
therefore it is our duty one and all to inspire our friends 
with reverence and piety, for so we may ensure our 
safety and attain that blessed union by enlisting in the 
army of Love and marching beneath his banners. 

“For Love must never be withstood — as we do, if we 
incur the displeasure of the gods. But if we cling to 
him in friendship and reconciliation, we shall be among 
the happy few to whom it is given in these latter days to 
meet their other halves. Now, I don’t want any coarse 
remarks from Eryximachus. I don’t mean Pausanias 
and Agathon, though for all I know they may be among 
the lucky ones, and both be sections of the male. But 
what I am trying to say is this : that the happiness of 
the whole human race, women no less than men, is to be 
found in the consummation of our love, and in the heal- 
ing of our dissevered nature by finding each his proper 
mate. And if this be a counsel of perfection, then we 
must do what, in our present circumstances, is next best. 
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and bestow our love upon the natures most congenial to 
our own. 

“ And so I say that Love, the god who brings all this 
to pass, is worthy of our hymns ; for his is the inestim- 
able and present service of conducting us to our true 
affinities ; and it is he that offers this great hope for the 
future : that, if we do not fail in reverence to the gods, 
he will one day heal us and restore us to our old estate, 
and establish us in joy and blessedness. 

“ Such, Eryximachus, is my discourse on Love — as 
different as could be from yours. And now I must ask 
you again ; will you please refrain from making fun of 
it, and let us hear what all the others have to say — or 
rather, the other two, for I see there’s no one left but 
Agathon and Socrates. ’ ’ 

“ Well, you shall have your way,” said Eryximachus; 
“ and, joking apart, I enjoyed your speech immensely. 
Indeed, if I were not aware that Socrates and Agathon 
were both authorities on Love, I should be wondering 
what they could find to say after being treated to such a 
wealth and variety of eloquence. But, knowing what they 
are, I’ve no doubt we'll find them equal to the occasion.” 

To which Socrates retorted : ” It’s all very well for 
you to talk, Eryximachus, after your own magnificent 
display ; but if you were in my shoes now — or rather 
when Agathon has finished speaking — you’d be just as 
nervous as I am.” 

” Now, Socrates,” said Agathon; “ I suppose you’re 
trying to upset me by insisting on the great things my 
public is expecting of me.” 

” My dear Agathon,” said Socrates, “ do you think 1 
don’t remember your ease and dignity as you took the 
stage with the actors the other day ; and how you looked 
that vast audience in the face, as cool as you please, and 
obviously prepared to show them what you were made 
of? And am I to suppose that the sight of two or three 
friends will put you out of countenance?” 

“Ah, but, Socrates,” protested Agathon, ‘‘you 
mustn’t think I’m so infatuated with the theatre as to 
forget that a man of any judgment cares more for a 
handful of brains than an army of blockheads^” 
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“ Oh, 1 should never make such a mistake,” Socrates 
assured him, ” as to credit you, my dear Agathon, with 
ideas that smacked of the illiterate. I’ve no doubt that 
if you found yourself in what you really considered intel- 
lectual company, you’d be more impressed by their 
opinion than by the mob’s. But we, alas, can’t claim to 
be your intelligent minority ; for we were there too, you 
know, helping to swell that very crowd. But tell me : if 
you were with some other set of people, whose judgment 
you respected, I suppose you’d feel uncomfortable if 
they saw you doing anything you thought beneath you. 
Am I right?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Agathon. 

” And yet,” Socrates went on, ‘‘ you wouldn’t feel 
uncomfortable if the mob saw you doing something 
equally unworthy?” 

But here Phaedrus stepped in. ” My dear Agathon,” 
he said, ” if you go on answ^ering his questions he 
won’t care twopence what becomes of our debate, so 
long as there’s someone he can argue with — especially if 
it’s somebody good-looking. Now, much as I enjoy 
listening to Socrates’ arguments, it’s my duty as chair- 
man to insist that each man makes his speech. So I must 
ask you both to pay your tribute to the god, and then 
you can argue as much as you please.” 

” Phaedrus is right,” said Agathon : “I’m quite pre- 
pared to speak. After all, I can argue with Socrates 
any day. ’ ’ 

” Now, before I begin my speech I want to explain 
what sort of a speech I think it ought to be. For to my 
way of thinking the speakers we have heard so far have 
been at such pains to congratulate mankind upon the 
blessings of Love that they have quite forgotten to extol 
the god himself, and have thrown no light at all upon the 
nature of our divine benefactor. Yet surely, if we are 
to praise any one, no matter whom, no matter how, 
there is only one way to go about it, and that is to 
indicate the nature of him whose praises we are to sing, 
and of the blessings he is the author of. And so, 
gentlemen, with Love : our duty is first to praise him for 
what he is : and secondly, for what he gives. 
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“ And so I shall beg-in by maintaining- that, while all 
the g:ods are blessed, Love — be it said in all reverence 
— is the blessedest of all, for he is the loveliest and the 
best. The loveliest, I say, because first of all, Phsedrus, 
he is the youngest of the gods, which is proved by his 
flight, aye, and his escape, from the ravages of Time, 
who travels fast enough; too fast, at any rate, for us 
poor mortals. But Love was born to be the enemy of 
age, and shuns the very sight of senility, clinging 
always to his like in the company of youth, because he 
is young himself. 

“ I agreed with most of Phaedrus’ speech, but not 
with his suggestion that Love was older than even 
Kronos or lapetus. No, gentlemen; Love, in his im- 
perishable youth, is, I repeat, the youngest of them all. 
And as for those old stories of the gods we have read 
in Hesiod and Parmenides, we may be sure that any 
such proceedings were the work not of Love but of 
Necessity — if, indeed, such tales are credible at all. 
For if Love had been among them then, they would 
neither have fettered nor gelded one another; they 
would have used no violence at all, but lived together 
in peace and concord as they do to-day, and as they 
have done since Love became their heavenly overlord. 

“It is clear, then, that he is young, and not only 
young but dainty, with a daintiness that only a Homer 
could describe. For it is Homer, is it not, who writes 
of Ate as being both divine and dainty — dainty of foot, 
that is. ‘ How delicate,’ he says : 

How delicate her feet who shuns the ground, 

Stepping a-tiptoe on the heads of men. 

Now, you will agree that to prefer what is soft to what 
is hard is proof enough of being dainty ; and the same 
argument will demonstrate the daintiness of Love ; for 
he never treads upon the ground, nor even on our heads 
— which, after all, are not so very soft — but lives and 
moves in the softest thing in the whole of nature. He 
makes the dispositions and the hearts of gods and men 
his dwelling-place; not, however, without discrimina- 
tion ; for if the heart he lights upon be hard he flies 
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away to settle in a softer. And so, not only treading 
on but altogether clinging to the softest of the soft, he 
196 must indeed be exquisitely dainty. 

“ We see, then, that Love is for one thing the 
youngest, and for another the most delicate, thing in 
the world : and thirdly, gentlemen, we find that he is 
tender and supple. For if he were hampered by the 
least inflexibility, how could he wind us in such endless 
convolutions, and steal into all our hearts so secretly; 
aye, and leave them, too, when he pleases? And that 
elegance of his which all the world confesses bears 
witness to his suppleness and symmetry; for Love and 
unsightliness will never be at peace. Moreover, his 
life among the flowers argues in himself a loveliness of 
hue ; for Love will never settle upon bodies, or souls, or 
anything at all where there is no bud to blossom, or 
where the bloom is faded; but where the ground is 
thick with flowers and the air with scent, there he will 
settle, gentlemen, and there he loves to linger. 

“ I shall say no more about Love’s loveliness — 
though much remains to say — because we must now con- 
sider his moral excellence, and in particular the fact 
that he is never injured by, nor ever injures, cither god 
or man; for, whatever Love may suffer, it cannot be 
by violence — which, indeed, cannot so much as touch 
him ; nor does he need to go to work by force, for the 
world asks no compulsion, but is glad to serve him ; 
and, as we know, a compact made in mutual good-will 
is held to be just and binding by the sovereign power 
of the law. 

“ Added to his righteousness is his entire temperance. 
I may take it, I suppose, for granted that temperance 
is defined as the power to control our pleasures and 
our lusts, and that none of these is more powerful than 
Love. If, therefore, they are weaker, they will be 
overcome by Love, and he will be their master ; so that 
Love, controlling, as I said, our lusts and pleasures, 
may be regarded as temperance itself. 

“ Then, as to valour : as the poet sings : 


But him not even Ares can withstand. 
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For, as the story goes, it was not Ares that captured 
Love, but Love that captured Ares — love, that is, of 
Aphrodite. Now, the captor is stronger than the cap- 
tive; and therefore Love, by overcoming one, who is 
mightier than all the rest, has shown himself the 
mightiest of all. 

“ So much, gentlemen, for the righteousness of Love, 
his temperance, and his valour; there remains his 
genius, to which I must do such scanty justice as I can. 
First of all, then — if, like Eryximachus, I may give 
pride of place to my own vocation — Love is himself so 
divine a poet that he can kindle in the souls of others 
the poetic fire ; for no matter what dull clay we seemed 
to be before, we are every one of us a poet when we 
are in love. We need ask no further proof than this 
that Love is a poet deeply versed in every branch of 
what I may define succinctly as creative art; for, just 
as no one can give away what he has not got, so no one 
can teach what he does not know. 

“ And who will deny that the creative power by which 
all living things are begotten and brought forth is the 
very genius of Love? Do we not, moreover, recog- 
nize that in every art and craft the artist and the crafts- 
man who work under the direction of this same god 
achieve the brightest fame, while those that lack his 
influence grow old in the shadow of oblivion? It was 
longing and desire that led Apollo to found the arts of 
archery, healing, and divination — so he, too, was a 
scholar in the school of Love; it was thus that the fine 
arts were founded by the Muses, the smithy by 
Hephaestus, and the loom by Pallas ; and thus it was 
that Zeus himself attained the ‘ governance of gods and 
men.’ And hence the actions of the gods were governed 
by the birth of Love — love, that is, of beauty; for, as 
we know, he will have none of ugliness. We are told, 
as I have already said, that in the beginning there were 
many strange and terrible happenings among them, 
because Necessity was king; but ever since the birth of 
the younger god. Love — the love of what is lovely — has 
showered every kind of blessing upon gods and men. 

“ And so I say, Phaedrus, that Love, besides being m 
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himself the loveliest and the best, is the author of those 
very virtues in all around him. And now I am stirred 
to speak in numbers, and to tell how it is he that brings 

Peace apon earth ; the breathless calm 
That lulls the long- tormented deep ; 

Rest to the winds ; and that sweet balm 
And solace of our nature, sleep. 

And it is he that banishes estrangement and ushers 
friendship in ; it is he that unites us in such friendly 
gatherings as this, presiding at the table, at the dance, 
and at the altar; cultivating courtesy and weeding out 
brutality; lavish of kindliness and sparing of malevo- 
lence; affable and gracious; the wonder of the wise, 
the admiration of the gods; the despair of him that 
lacks, and the happiness of him that has ; the father of 
delicacy, daintiness, elegance, and grace, of longing 
and desire; heedful of the good and heedless of the 
bad; in toil or terror, in drink or dialectic, our helms- 
man and helper, our pilot and preserver; the richest 
ornament of heaven and earth alike; and, to conclude, 
the noblest and the loveliest of leaders, whom every one 
of us must follow, raising our voices in harmony with 
the heavenly song of Love that charms both mortal and 
immortal hearts. 

“ And there, my dear Phgedrus,” he said, “ you have 
my speech ; such is my offering to the god of Love. I 
have done my best to be at once amusing and instruc- 
tive.” 

198 Agathon took his seat, continued Aristodemus, amid 
a burst of applause, for we all felt that his youthful 
eloquence did honour to himself as well as to the god. 
Then Socrates turned to Eryximachus and said : 
” Well, Eryximachus, you laughed at my misgivings, 
but you see — they’ve been justified by the event. 
There’s not much left for me to say after the wonderful 
speech we’ve just had from Agathon.” 

” I admit,” Eryximachus replied, “ that your prog- 
nosis was correct so far as Agathon’ s eloquence was 
concerned; but as to your own embarrassment, I’m not 
so sure.” 
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" My dear sir,” protested Socrates, ” what chance 
have I or any one of knowing* what to say, after listen- 
ing to such a flood of eloquence as that? The opening, 
I admit, was nothing out of the way, but when he came 
to his peroration, why, he held us all spell-bound with 
the sheer ben’ ty of his diction : while I, personally, 
was so mortified when I compared it with the best that 
I could ever hope to do, that for two pins I’d have tried 
to sneak away. Besides, his speech reminded me so 
strongly of that master of rhetoric, Gorgias, that I 
couldn’t help thinking of Odysseus, and his fear that 
Medusa would rise from the lower world among the 
ghosts ; and I was afraid that when Agathon got near 
the end he would arm his speech against mine with the 
Gorgon’s head of Gorgias’ eloquence, and strike me as 
dumb as stone. 

” And then I saw what a fool Td been to agree to 
take part in this eulogy of yours ; and, what was worse, 
to claim a special knowledge of the subject, when, as il 
turned out, I had not the least idea how this or any 
other eulogy should be conducted. I had imagined in 
my innocence that one began by stating the facts about 
the matter in hand, and then proceeded to pick out the 
most attractive points and display them to the best ad- 
vantage. And I flattered myself that my speech would 
be a great success, because I knew the facts. But the 
truth, it seems, is the last thing the successful eulogist 
cares about ; on the contrary, what he does is simply to 
run through all the attributes of power and virtue, how- 
ever irrelevant they may be; and the whole thing may 
be a pack of lies, for all it seems to matter. 

“ I take it then that what we undertook was to 
flatter, rather than to praise, the god of Love; and 
that’s why you’re all prepared to say the first thing 
about him that comes into your heads, and to claim 
that he either is, or is the cause of, everything that 
is loveliest and best. And of course the uninitiated 
are impressed by the beauty and grandeur of your 
encomiums; yet those who know will not be taken in 
so easily. Well then, I repeat, the whole thing was a 
misunderstanding, and it was only in my ignorance that 

I <6* 
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I agreed to take part at all. I protest, with Euripides* 
Hippolytus, it was my lips that promised, not my soul ; 
and that, gentlemen, is that. I won’t have anything 
to do with your eulogy; and what is more, I couldn’t if 
I tried. But I don’t mind telling you the truth about 
Love, if you’re interested ; only, if I do, I must tell it in 
my own way; for I’m not going to make a fool of my- 
self, at my age, trying to imitate the grand manner 
that sits so well on the rest of you. Now, Phsedrus, it’s 
for you to say ; have you any use for a speaker who 
only cares whether his matter is correct and leaves his 
manner to take care of itself?" 

Whereupon Phaedrus and the others told him to go 
ahead and make whatever kind of speech he liked. 

Very well,’’ said he; “but there’s just one other 
thing : has our chairman any objection to my asking 
Agathon a few simple questions? I want to make cer- 
tain we’re not at cross-purposes before I begin my 
speech. ’’ 

“Ask what you like,’’ said Phaedrus; “I don’t 
mind.’’ 

Whereupon Socrates began, so far as Aristodemus 
could trust his memory, as follows : 

“ I must say, my dear Agathon, that the remarks 
with which you prefaced your speech were very much 
to the point. You were quite right in saying that the 
first thing you had to do was to acquaint us with the 
nature of the god, and the second to tell us what he did. 
Yes, your introduction was admirable. But now that 
we’ve had the pleasure of hearing your magnificent 
description of Love, there’s just one little point I’m not 
quite clear about. Tell me; do you think it is the 
nature of Love to be the love of somebody, or of 
nobody? I don’t mean, is he a mother’s or a father’s 
love? — that would be a silly sort of question : but sup- 
pose I were to ask you whether a father, as a father, 
must be somebody's father, or not ; surely the only 
reasonable answer would be that a father must be the 
father of a son or a daughter; am I right?" 

“ Why, yes,” said Agathon. 

“ And could we say the same thing about a mother?" 
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“Yes.” 

“ Good; and now, if you don’t mind answering just 
one or two more questions, I think you’ll see what I’m 
driving at. Suppose I were to ask : what about a 
brother, as a brother? Must he be somebody’s brother, 
or not?” 

“ Of course he must.” 

“You mean, he must be the brother of a brother or a 
sister.” 

“ Precisely,” said Agathon. 

“ Well, then,” Socrates went on, “ I want you to 
look at Love from the same point of view ; is he the 
love of something, or of nothing?” 

“ Of something, naturally.” 

“ And now,” said Socrates, “ bearing in mind what 
Love is the love of, tell me this ; does he long for what 
he is in love with, or not?” 

“ Of course he longs for it.” 

“ And does he long for whatever it is he longs for, 
and is he in love with it, when he’s got it, or when he 
hasn’t?” 

“ When he hasn’t got it, probably.” 

“ Then isn’t it probable,” said Socrates, “ or rather 
isn’t it certain that everything longs for what it lacks ; 
and that nothing longs for what it doesn’t lack? I 
can’t help thinking, Agathon, that that’s about as cer« 
tain as anything could be. Don’t you think so?” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is.” 

“ Good. Now, tell me : is it likely that a big man 
will want to be big; or a strong man to be strong?” 

“ Not if we were right just now.” 

“Quite; for the simple reason that neither of them 
would be lacking in that particular respect.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“For if,” Socrates continued, “the strong were to 
long for strength, and the swift for swiftness, and the 
healthy for health — for I suppose it might be suggested 
that in such cases as these people long for the very 
things they have, or are, already ; and so I’m trying to 
imagine such a case, to make quite sure we’re on the 
right track — people in their position, Agathon, if you 
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stop to think about them, are bound here and now to 
have those very qualities, whether they want them or 
not; so why should they trouble to want them? And 
so, if we heard someone saying-, ‘ I’m healthy, and I 
want to be healthy; I’m rich, and I want to be rich; 
and in fact I want just what I’ve got,’ I think we 
should be justified in saying, ‘ But, my dear sir, you’ve 
got wealth and health and strength already, and what 
you want is to go on having them, for at the moment 
you’ve got them whether you want them or not. 
Doesn’t it look as if, when you say, “ I want these 
things here and now,” you really mean, ‘‘ What I’ve 
got now, I want to go on keeping”?’ Don’t you 
think, my dear Agathon, that he’d be bound to agree?” 

” Why, of course he would,” said Agathon. 

“ Well, then,” continued Socrates, “ desiring to 
secure something to oneself for ever may be described 
as loving something which is not yet to hand.” 

” Certainly.” 

” And therefore, whoever feels a want is wanting 
something which is not yet to hand ; and the object of 
his love and of his desire is whatever he isn’t, or what- 
ever he hasn’t got — that is to say, whatever he is 
lacking in.” 

“ Absolutely.” 

‘‘ And now,” said Socrates, ” are we agreed upon the 
following conclusions? — One, that Love is always the 
love of something; and two, that that something is 
what he lacks.” 

” Agreed,” said Agathon. 

201 “So far, so good,” said Socrates; “and now, do 
you remember what you said were the objects of Love, 
in your speech just now? Perhaps I’d better jog your 
memory. I fancy it was something like this : that the 
actions of the gods were governed by the love of beauty 
— for of course there was no such thing as the love of 
ugliness. Wasn’t that pretty much what you said?” 

“ It was,” said Agathon. 

“No doubt you were right, too,” said Socrates; 
” and if that’s so, doesn’t it follow that Love is the 
love of beauty, and not of ugliness?” 
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“It does.” 

“ And haven’t we agreed that Love is the love of 
something which he hasn’t got, and consequently 
lacks?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then Love has no beauty, but is lacking in it?” 

“ Yes, that must follow.” 

“ Well then, would you suggest that something which 
lacked beauty and had no part in it was beautiful 
itself?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

" And, that being so, can you still maintain that Love 
is beautiful?” 

To which Agathon could only reply : ” I begin to be 
afraid, my dear Socrates, that I didn’t know what I 
was talking about.” 

‘‘ Never mind,” said Socrates, ‘‘ it was a lovely 
speech ; but there’s just one more point : I suppose you 
hold that the good is also beautiful?” 

“Ido.” 

“ Then, if Love is lacking in what is beautiful, and 
if the good and the beautiful are the same, he must 
also be lacking in what is good.” 

‘‘Just as you say, Socrates,” he replied; “I’m 
afraid you’re quite unanswerable.” 

“ No, no, dear Agathon : it’s the truth you find un- 
answerable, not Socrates. And now I’m going to leave 
you in peace, because I want to talk about some lessons 
I was given, once upon a time, by a Mantinean woman 
called Diotima ; a woman who was deeply versed in this 
and many other fields of knowledge. It was she who 
brought about a ten years’ postponement of the great 
plague of Athens on the occasion of a certain sacrifice ; 
and it was she who taught me the philosophy of Love. 
And now I am going to try to connect her teaching — as 
well as I can without her help — with the conclusions 
that Agathon and I have just arrived at. Like him, I 
shall begin by stating who and what Love is, and go on 
to describe his functions; and I think the easiest way 
will be to adopt Diotima’s own method of inquiry by 
question and answer. I’d been telling her pretty much 
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what Agathon has just been telling me — how Love was 
a great god, and how he was the love of what is 
beautiful ; and she used the same arguments on me that 
I’ve just brought to bear on Agathon to prove that, on 
my own showing. Love was neither beautiful nor good. 

“ Whereupon : ‘ My dear Diotima,’ I asked, ‘ are you 
trying to make me believe that Love is bad and ugly?’ 

‘ Heaven forbid,’ she said; ‘but do you really think 
that if a thing isn’t beautiful it’s therefore bound to be 
ugly?’ 

Z02 ‘ Why, naturally.’ 

‘ And that what isn’t learned must be ignorant? 
Have you never heard of something which comes 
between the two?’ 

‘ And what’s that?’ 

‘ Don’t you know,’ she asked, ‘ that holding an 
opinion which is in fact correct, without being able to 
give a reason for it, is neither true knowledge — how 
can it be knowledge without a reason ? — nor ignorance — 
for how can we call it ignorance when it happens to be 
true? So may we not say that a correct opinion comes 
midway between knowledge and ignorance?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I admitted, ‘ that’s perfectly true.’ 

‘ Very well, then,’ she went on, ‘ why must you insist 
that what isn’t beautiful is ugly, and that what isn’t 
good is bad? Now, coming back to Love : you’ve been 
forced to agree that he is neither good nor beautiful; 
but that’s no reason for thinking that he must be bad 
and ugly. The fact is that he’s between the two.’ 

‘ And yet,’ I said, ‘ it’s generally agreed that he’s a 
great god.’ 

‘ It all depends,’ she said, ‘ on what you mean by 
“generally”; do you mean simply people that don’t 
know anything about it; or do you include the people 
that do?’ 

‘ I mean everybody.’ 

“ At which she laughed, and said : ‘ Then can you 
tell me, my dear Socrates, how people can agree that 
he’s a great god when they deny that he’s a god at all?' 

‘ What people do you mean?’ I isked her. 

* You for one, and I for another.’ 
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* What on earth do you mean by that ?’ 

* Oh, it’s simple enough,’ she answered. ‘ Tell me : 
wouldn’t you say that all the gods were happy and 
beautiful? Or would you suggest that any of them 
were neither ? ’ 

‘ Good heavens, no I’ said I. 

‘ And don’t you call people happy when they possess 
the beautiful and the good?’ 

‘ Why, of course. ’ 

‘ And yet you agreed just now that Love lacks, and 
consequently longs for, those very qualities?’ 

‘ Yes, so I did.’ 

‘ Then, if he has no part in either goodness or beauty, 
how can he be a god?’ 

‘ I suppose he can’t be,’ I admitted. 

‘ And now,’ she said, ‘ Haven’t I proved that you’re one 
of the people who don’t believe in the divinity of Love?’ 

‘ Yes, but what can he be, then,’ I asked her — ‘ a 
mortal?’ 

‘ Not by any means.’ 

‘ Well, what then?’ 

‘ What I told you before — half-way between mortal 
and immortal.’ 

‘ And what do you mean by that, Diotima?’ 

‘ A very powerful spirit, Socrates : and spirits, you 
know, are half-way between god and man.’ 

‘ What powers have they, then?’ I asked. 

‘ They are the envoys and interpreters that ply 
between heaven and earth, flying upwards with our 
worship and our prayers, and descending with the 
heavenly answers and commandments; and since they 
are between the two estates they weld both sides 
together and merge them into one great whole. They 
form the medium of the prophetic arts, of the priestly 
rites of sacrifice, initiation, and incantation, of divina- 203 
tion and of sorcery; for the divine will not mingle 
directly with the human, and it is only through the 
mediation of the spirit-world that man can have any 
intercourse, whether waking or sleeping, with the gods. 

And the man who is versed in such matters is said to 
have spiritual powers, as opposed to the mechanical 
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powers of the man who is expert in the more mundane 
arts. There are many spirits, and many kinds of 
spirits, too ; and Love is one of them. ’ 

‘ Then who were his parents?’ I asked. 

‘ I’ll tell you,’ she said, ‘ though it’s rather a long 
story. On the day of Aphrodite’s birth the gods were 
making merry, and among them was Resource, the son 
of Craft; and when they had supped. Need came beg- 
ging at the door because there was good cheer inside. 
Now, it happened that Resource, having drunk deeply 
of the heavenly nectar — for this was before the days of 
wine — wandered out into the garden of Zeus and sank 
into a heavy sleep ; and Need, thinking that to get a 
child by Resource would mitigate her penury, lay down 
beside him and in time was brought to bed of Love. 
So Love became the follower and servant of Aphrodite 
because he was begotten on the same day that she was 
born; and further, he was born to love the beautiful 
since Aphrodite is beautiful herself. 

‘ Then again, as the son of Resource and Need, it has 
been his fate to be always needy; nor is he delicate and 
lovely as most of us believe, but harsh and arid, bare- 
foot and homeless, sleeping on the naked earth, in 
doorways, or in the very streets beneath the stars of 
heaven, and always partaking of his mother’s poverty. 
But, secondly, he brings his father’s resourcefulness to 
his designs upon the beautiful and the good; for he is 
gallant, impetuous, and energetic, a mighty hunter, and 
a master of device and artifice; at once desirous and 
full of wisdom, a lifelong seeker after truth, an adept 
in sorcery, enchantment, and seduction. 

‘ He is neither mortal nor immortal ; for in the space 
of a day he will be now, when all goes well with him, 
alive and blooming, and now dying, to be born again 
by virtue of his father’s nature, while what he gains 
will always ebb away as fast. So Love is never alto- 
gether in or out of need ; and stands, moreover, midway 
between ignorance and wisdom. You must understand 
that none of the gods are seekers after truth ; they do 
not long for wisdom, because they are wise — and why 
204 should the wise be seeking the wisdom that is already 
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theirs? Nor, for that matter, do the ig’norant seek the 
truth or crave to be made wise; and indeed, what makes 
their cas^ so hopeless is that, having neither beauty, 
nor goodness, nor intelligence, they are satisfied with 
what they are, and do not long for the virtues they 
have never missed.’ 

‘Then tell me, Diotima,’ I said, ‘who are these 
seekers after truth, if they are neither the wise nor the 
ignorant?’ 

‘ Why, a schoolboy,* she replied, ‘ could have told 
you that, after what I’ve just been saying; they are 
those that come between the two, and one of them is 
Love. For wisdom is concerned with the loveliest of 
things; and Love is the love of what is lovely ; and so it 
follows that Love is a lover of wisdom : and, being 
such, he is placed between wisdom and ignorance — for 
which his parentage also is responsible, in that his 
father is full of wisdom and resource, while his mother 
is devoid of either. 

‘ Such, my dear Socrates, is the spirit of Love, and 
yet I’m not altogether surprised at your idea of him, 
which was, judging by what you said, that Love was 
the beloved rather than the lover. So naturally you 
thought of Love as utterly beautiful; for the beloved is, 
in fact, beautiful, perfect, delicate, and prosperous — 
very different from the lover, as I have described him.’ 

‘ Very well, dear lady,’ I replied; ‘ no doubt you’re 
right. But in that case, what good can Love be to 
humanity ?’ 

‘ That’s just what I’m coming to, Socrates,’ she said. 
‘ So much, then, for the nature and the origin of Love ; 
you were right in thinking that he was the love of what 
is beautiful. But suppose someone were to say : “ Ves, 
my dear Socrates ; quite so, my dear Diotima ; but what 
do you mean by the love of what is beautiful? — or, to 
put the question more precisely : What is it that the 
lover of the beautiful is longing for?” ’ 

‘ He is longing to make the beautiful his own,’ I said. 

‘ Very well,’ she replied; ‘ but your answer leads to 
another question : What will he gain by making the 
beautiful his own?’ 
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“ This as I had to admit, was more than I could 
answer on the spur of the moment. 

‘ Well, then,’ she went on, ‘ suppose that, instead of 
the beautiful, you were being asked about the good. I 
put it to you, Socrates ; What is it that the lover of the 
good is longing for?' 

‘ To make the good his own.’ 

‘ Then what will he gain by making it his own?’ 

‘ I can make a better shot at answering that,’ I said : 
‘ he’ll gain happiness.’ 

‘ Right,’ said she; ‘for the happy are happy inasmuch 
as they possess the good; and since there’s no need for 
us to ask why men should want to be happy, I think 
your answer is conclusive.’ 

‘ Absolutely,’ I agreed. 

* This longing, then,’ she went on, ‘ this love — is it 
common to all mankind? What do you think : do we 
all long to make the good our own?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ as far as that goes we’re all alike.’ 

‘ Well then, Socrates, if we say that everybody 
always loves the same thing, does that mean that every- 
body is in love? — or do we mean that some of us are in 
love, while some of us are not?’ 

‘ I was a little worried about that myself,’ I con* 
fessed. 

‘ Oh, it’s nothing to worry about,' she assured me : 
* you see, what we’ve been doing is to give the name 
of Love to what is only one single aspect of it ; we make 
just the same mistake, you know, with a lot of other 
names.’ 

‘ For instance . . . ?’ 

‘ For instance, poetry. You’ll agree that there is 
more than one kind of poetry in the true sense of the 
word — that is to say, calling something into existence 
that was not there before ; so that every kind of artistic 
creation is poetry, and every artist is a poet.’ 

‘ True.’ 

‘ But all the same,’ she said, ‘ we don’t call them all 
poets, do we? We give various names to the various 
arts, and only call the one particular art that deals with 
music and metre by the name that should be given to 
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them all : and that’s the only art that we call poetry, 
while those who practise it are known as poets.’ 

* Quite. ’ 

* And that’s how it is with Love. For “ Love, that 
renowned and all-beguiling power,” includes every kind 
of longing for happiness and for the good. Yet those 
of us who are subject to this longing in the various 
fields of business, athletics, philosophy, and so on, are 
never said to be in love, and are never known as lovers; 
while the man who devotes himself to what is only one 
of Love’s many activities is given the name that should 
apply to all the rest as well.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ I suppose you must be right.’ 

‘ I know it has been suggested,’ she continued, ‘ that 
lovers are people who are looking for their other 
halves; but as I see it, Socrates, Love never longs for 
either the half or the whole of anything except the 
good; for men will even have their hands and feet cut 
off if they are once convinced that those members are 
bad for them. Indeed 1 think we only prize our own 
belongings in so far as we say that the good belongs to 
us, and the bad to someone else ; for what we love is the 206 
good and nothing but the good. Or do you disagree?’ 

‘ Good heavens, no !’ I said. 

‘ Then may we state categorically that men are lovers 
of the good?' 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ we may.’ 

‘ And shouldn’t we add that they long for the good to 
be their own ?’ 

‘ We should. ’ 

‘ And not merely to be their own but to be their own 
for ever?’ 

‘ Yes, that must follow.’ 

‘ In short, that Love longs for the good to be his own 
for ever?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ that’s absolutely true.’ 

‘ Very well, then ; and that being so, what course will 
Love’s followers pursue, and in what particular field 
will eagerness and exertion be known as Love; in fact, 
what is this activity? Can you tell me that, Socrates?' 

‘ If I could, my dear Diotima,’ I retorted, ‘I shouldn’t 
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be so much amazed at your grasp of the subject; and 
I shouldn’t be coming to you to learn the answer to that 
very question.’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you, then,’ she said; ‘to love is to 
bring forth upon the beautiful, both in body and in 
soul. ’ 

‘ I’m afraid that’s too deep,’ I said, ‘ for my poor 
wits to fathom.’ 

‘I’ll try to speak more plainly, then. We are all of 
us prolific, Socrates, in body and in soul ; and when we 
reach a certain age our nature urges us to procreation. 
Nor can we be quickened by ugliness, but only by the 
beautiful. Conception, we know, takes place when man 
and woman come together; but there’s a divinity in 
human propagation, an immortal something in the 
midst of man’s mortality which is incompatible with any 
kind of discord ; and ugliness is at odds with the divine, 
while beauty is in perfect harmony. In propagation, 
then, beauty is the goddess of both fate and travail; 
and so when procreancy draws near the beautiful it 
grows genial and blithe, and birth follows swiftly on 
conception. But when it meets with ugliness it is over- 
come with heaviness and gloom, and turning away it 
shrinks into itself and is not brought to bed, but still 
labours under its painful burden. And so, when the 
procreant is big with child, he is strangely stirred by 
the beautiful, because he knows that beauty’s tenant 
will bring his travail to an end. So you see, Socrates, 
that Love is not exactly a longing for the beautiful, as 
you suggested.’ 

‘ Well, what is it, then?’ 

‘ A longing not for the beautiful itself, but for the 
conception and generation that the beautiful effects.’ 

‘ Yes. No doubt you’re right.’ 

‘ Of course I’m right,’ she said. ‘ And why all this 
longing for propagation? Because this is the one 
deathless and eternal element in our mortality. And 
since we have agreed that the lover longs for the good 
to be his own for ever, it follows that we are bound to 
long for immortality as well as for the good — which is 
to say that Love is a longing for immortality.’ 
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“ So much I grathered, gentlemen, at one time and 
another from Oiotima’s dissertations upon Love. And 
then one day she asked me : 

‘ Well, Socrates, and what do you suppose is the 
cause of all this longing and all this Love? Haven’t 
you noticed what an extraordinary effect the breeding 
instinct has upon both animals and birds ; and how 
obsessed they are with the desire, first to mate, and 
then to rear their litters and their broods ; and how the 
weakest of them are ready to stand up to the strongest 
in defence of their young, and even die for them ; and 
how they are content to bear the pinch of hunger and 
every kind of hardship, so long as they can rear their 
offspring? With men,’ she went on, ‘ you might put it 
down to the power of reason ; but how can you account 
for Love’s having such remarkable effects upon the 
brutes? What do you say to that, Socrates?’ 

“ Again I had to confess my ignorance. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘ I don’t know how you can hope to 
master the philosophy of Love, if that’s too much for 
you to understand.’ 

‘But, my dear Diotima,’ I protested; ‘as I said 
before, that’s just why I’m asking you to teach me — 
because I realize how ignorant 1 am. And I’d be more 
than grateful if you’d enlighten me as to the cause not 
only of this, but of all the various effects of Love.’ 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘ it’s simple enough, so long as you 
bear in mind what we agreed was the object of Love. 
For here, too, the principle holds good that the mortal 
does all it can to put on immortality; and how can it do 
that except by breeding, and thus ensuring that there 
will always be a younger generation to take the place of 
the old? 

‘ Now, although we speak of an individual as being 
the same so long as he continues to exist in the same 
form, and therefore assume that a man is the same 
person in his dotage as in his infancy ; yet, for all we 
call him the same, every bit of him is different, and 
every day is he becoming a new man, while the old man 
is ceasing to exist, as you can see from his hair, his 
flesh, his bones, his blood, and all the rest of his body. 
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And not only his body : for the same thing happens to 
his soul; and neither his manners, nor his disposition, 
nor his thoughts, nor his desires, nor his pleasures, nor 
his sufferings, nor his fears are the same throughout his 
life, for some of them grow, while others disappear. 

‘ And the application of this principle to human 
ao8 knowledge is even more remarkable; for not only do 
some of the things we know increase, while some of 
them are lost, so that even in our knowledge we are not 
always the same, but the principle applies as well to 
every single branch of knowledge. When we say we 
are studying, we really mean that our knowledge is 
ebbing away; we forget, because our knowledge dis- 
appears; and we have to study so as to replace what we 
are losing, so that the state of our knowledge may 
seem, at any rate, to be the same as it was before. 

‘ This is how every mortal creature perpetuates itself ; 
it cannot, like the divine, be still the same throughout 
eternity; it can only leave behind new life to fill the 
vacancy that is left in its species by obsolescence. This, 
my dear Socrates, is how the body and all else that is 
temporal partakes of the eternal ; there is no other way. 
And so it is no wonder that every creature prizes its 
own issue, since the whole creation is inspired by this 
love, this passion for immortality.’ 

‘ Well, Diotima,’ I said, when she had done; ‘ that’s 
a most impressive argument. I wonder if you’re right.’ 

‘ Of course I am,’ she said with an air of authority 
that was almost professorial : ‘ think of the ambitions 
of your fellow-men, and though at first they may strike 
you as upsetting my argument, you’ll see how right I 
am if you only bear in mind that men’s great incentive 
is the love of glory, and that their one idea is 

To win eternal mention in the deathless roll of fame. 

‘ For the sake of fame they will dare greater dangers, 
even, than for their children; they are ready to spend 
their money like water and to wear their fingers to the 
bone; and, if it comes to that, to die. Do you think,’ 
she went on, ‘ that Alcestis would have laid down her 
life to save Admetus, or that Achilles would have died 
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for the love he bore Patroclus, or that Codrus, the 
Athenian king, would have sacrificed himself for the 
seed of his royal consort, if they had not hoped to win 
“ the deathless name for valour,** which, in fact, pos- 
terity has granted them? No, Socrates, no. Every one 
of us, no matter what he does, is longing for the end- 
less fame, the incomparable glory that is theirs; and 
the nobler he is, the greater his ambition, because he is 
in love with the eternal. 

' Well then,* she went on, ‘those whose procreancy 
is of the body turn to woman as the object of their love, 
and raise a family, in the blessed hope that by doing so 
they will keep their memory green, “ through time and 
through eternity.” But those whose procreancy is of 209 
the spirit rather than of the flesh — and they are not un- 
known, Socrates — conceive and bear the things of the 
spirit. And what are they? you ask. Wisdom and all 
her sister virtues ; it is the office of every poet to beget 
them, and of every artist whom we may call creative. 

* Now, by far the most important kind of wisdom,' 
she went on, ‘ is that which governs the ordering of 
society, and which goes by the names of justice and 
moderation. And if any man is so closely allied to the 
divine as to be teeming with these virtues even in his 
youth, and if, when he comes to manhood, his first am- 
bition is to be begetting, he too, you may be sure, will 
go about in search of the loveliness — and never of the 
ugliness — on which he may beget. And hence his pro- 
creant nature is attracted by a comely body rather than 
an ill-favoured one; and if, besides, he happens on a 
soul which is at once beautiful, distinguished, and 
agreeable, he is charmed to find so welcome an alliance; 
it will be easy for him to talk of virtue to such a 
listener, and to discuss what human goodness is and 
how the virtuous should live — in short, to undertake 
the other’s education. 

‘ And, as I believe, by constant association with so 
much beauty, and by thinking of his friend when he is 
present and when he is away, he will be delivered of the 
burden he has laboured under all these years ; and what 
is more, he and his friend will help each other rear the 
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issue of their friendship — and so the bond between them 
will be more binding-, and their communion even more 
complete, than that which comes of bringing children up, 
because they have created something lovelier and less 
mortal than human seed. 

‘ And I ask you, who would not prefer such father- 
hood to merely human propagation, if he stopped to 
think of Homer, and Hesiod, and all the greatest of our 
poets ; who would not envy them their immortal progeny, 
their claim upon the admiration of posterity? Or think 
of Lycurgus, she went on, and what offspring he left 
behind him in his laws, which proved to be the saviours 
of Sparta and, perhaps, the whole of Hellas. Or think 
of the fame of Solon, the father of Athenian law ; and 
think of all the other names that are remembered in 
Grecian cities and in lands beyond the sea for the noble 
deeds they did before the eyes of all the world, and for 
all the diverse virtues that they fathered. And think of 
all the shrines that have been dedicated to them in 
memory of their immortal issue ; and tell me if you can 
of any one whose mortal children have brought him so 
much fame. 

‘ Well now, my dear Socrates, I have no doubt that 
even you might be initiated into these, the more 
210 elementary mysteries of Love ; but I don’t know whether 
you could apprehend the final revelation, for so far, you 
know, we are only at the bottom of the true scale of 
perfection. Never mind,’ she went on, ‘ I will do all I 
can to help you understand, and you must strain every 
nerve to follow what I’m saying. 

‘ Well then,’ she began, ‘ the candidate for this initia- 
tion cannot, if his efforts are to be rewarded, begin too 
early to devote himself to the beauties of the body. First 
of all, if his preceptor instructs him as he should, he will 
fall in love with the beauty of one individual body, so 
that his passion may give life to noble discourse. Next 
he must consider how nearly related the beauty of any 
one body is to the beauty of any other, when he will see 
that if he is to devote himself to loveliness of form it will 
be absurd to deny that the beauty of each and every body 
is the same. Having reached this point, he must set 
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himself to be the lover of every lovely body, and bring 
his passion for the one into due proportion by deeming it 
of little or of no importance. 

‘ Next he must grasp that the beauties of the body are 
as nothing to the beauties of the soul ; so that wherever 
he meets with spiritual loveliness, even in the husk of an 
unlovely body, he will find it beautiful enough to fall in 
love with and to cherish : and beautiful enough to 
quicken in his Heart a longing for such discourse as tends 
towards the building of a noble nature. And from this 
he will be led to contemplate the beauty of laws and insti- 
tutions ; and when he discovers how nearly every kind of 
beauty is akin to every other he will conclude that the 
beauty of the body is not, after all, of so great moment. 

‘ And next, his attention should be diverted from 
institutions to the sciences, so that he may know the 
beauty of every kind of knowledge ; and thus, by scan- 
ning beauty’s wide horizon, he will be saved from a 
slavish and illiberal devotion to the individual loveliness 
of a single boy, a single man, or a single institution; 
and, turning his eyes towards the open sea of beauty, he 
will find in such contemplation the seed of the most 
fruitful discourse and the loftiest thought, and reap a 
golden harvest of philosophy ; until, confirmed and 
strengthened, he will come upon one sin' le form of 
knowledge, the knowledge of the beauty 1 am about to 
speak of. And here,’ she said, ‘ you must follow me as 
closely as you can. 

‘ Whoever has been Initiated so far in the mysteries of 
Love and has viewed all these aspects of the beautiful in 
due succession, is at last drawing near the final revela- 
tion. And noWf, Socrates, there bursts upon him that 
wondrous vision which is the very soul of the beauty he 
has toiled so long for. It is an everlasting loveliness 21 
which neither comes nor goes, which neither flowers nor 
fades; for such beauty is the same on every hand, the 
same then as now, here as there, this way as that 
way, the same to every worshipper as it is to every 
other. 

‘ Nor will his vision of the beautiful take the form of 
a face, or of hands, or of anything that is of the flesh ; it 
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will be neither words, nor knowledge, nor a something 
that exists in something else such as a living creature, 
or the earth, or the heavens, or anything that is, but 
subsisting of itself and by itself in an eternal oneness ; 
while every lovely thing partakes of it in such sort that, 
however much the parts may wax and wane, it will 
be neither more nor less, but still the same inviolable 
whole. 

' And so, when his prescribed devotion to boyish 
beauties has carried our candidate so far that the 
universal beauty dawns upon his inward sight, he is 
almost within reach of the final revelation. And this is 
the way, the only way, he must approach, or be led 
towards, the sanctuary of Love ; starting from individual 
beauties, the quest for the universal beauty must find him 
ever mounting the heavenly ladder, stepping from rung 
to rung, that is, from one to two, and from two to every 
lovely body ; from bodily beauty to the beauty of insti- 
tutions ; from institutions to learning, and from learning 
in general to the special lore that pertains to nothing but 
the beautiful itself : until at last he comes to know what 
beauty is. 

‘ And if, my dear Socrates,’ Diotima went on, ‘ man’s 
life is ever worth the living, it is when he has attained 
this vision of the very soul of beauty. And once you 
have seen it, you will never be seduced again by the 
charm of gold, of dress, of comely boys or lads just 
ripening to manhood ; you will care nothing for the 
beauties that used to take your breath away and kindle 
such a longing in you, and many others like you, 
Socrates, to be always at the side of the beloved and 
feasting your eyes upon him ; so that you would be 
content, if it were possible, to deny yourself the grosser 
necessities of meat and drink, so long as you were 
with him. 

‘ But if it were given to man to gaze on beauty’s very 
self — unsullied, unalloyed, and freed from the mortal 
taint that haunts the frailer loveliness of flesh and blood 
— if, I say, it were given to man to see the heavenly 
beauty face to face, would you call his,’ she asked me, 
212 ‘an unenviable life, whose eyes had been opened to the 
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vision, and who had grazed upon it in true contemplation 
until it had become his own for ever? And remember,’ 
she said, ‘ that it is when he looks upon beauty’s visible 
presentment, and only then, that a man will be quickened 
with the true, and not the seeming, virtue — for it is 
virtue’s self that quickens him, not virtue’s semblance. 
And when he has brought forth and reared this perfect 
virtue, he shall be called the friend of god : and if ever 
it is given to man to put on immortality, it shall be given 
to him. ’ 

“ This, Phaedrus — this, gentlemen — was the doctrine 
of Diotima. I was convinced : and in that conviction I 
try to bring others to the same creed, and to convince 
them that, if we are to make this gift our own. Love will 
help our mortal nature more than all the world. And this 
is why I say that every man of us should worship the 
god of Love ; and this is why I cultivate and worship all 
the elements of Love myself, and bid others do the same ; 
and all my life I shall pay the power and the might of 
Love such homage as I can., So you may call this my 
eulogy of Love, Phaedrus, if you choose ; if not, well, call 
it what you like. ’ ’ 

Socrates took his seat amid applause from every one 
but Aristophanes, who was just going to take up the 
reference Socrates had made to his own theories, when 
suddenly there came a knocking at the outer door, 
followed by the notes of a flute and the sound of festive 
brawling in the street, 

“ Go and see who it is,” said Agathon to the servants. 
” If it’s one of our particular friends you can ask him 
in, but if not, you’d better say the party’s over and 
there’s nothing left to drink.” 

Well, it wasn’t long before they could hear Alcibiades 
shouting in the courtyard, evidently very drunk, and 
demanding where Agathon was, because he must see 
Agathon at once. So the flute-girl and some of his other 
followers helped him stagger in, and there he stood in 
the doorway, with a mass of ribbons and an enormous 
wreath of ivy and violets sprouting on his head, and 
addressed the company. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,’’ he said; “I’m pretty 
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well screwed already, so if you’d rather I didn’t join the 
party, only say the word and I’ll go away, as soon as 
I’ve hung this wreath on Agathon’s head — which is what 
I really came for. I couldn’t get along yesterday, so 
here I am to-night, with a bunch of ribbons on my head, 
all ready to take them off and put them on the head of 
the cleverest, the most attractive, and, I may say — well, 
any way, I’m going to crown him. And now I suppose 
13 you’re laughing at me, just because I’m drunk. Go on, 
have your laugh out, don’t mind me; I’m not so drunk 
that I don’t know what I’m saying, and you can’t deny 
it’s true. Well, what do you say, gentlemen? Can I 
come in on that footing? And shall we all have a drink 
together; or shan’t we?” 

At that they all cheered and told him to come in and 
make himself at home, while Agathon gave him a more 
formal invitation. And while his people helped him in 
he started pulling off the ribbons, so that he could 
transfer them to Agathon’s head as soon as he was near 
enough. As it happened, the wreath slipped over his 
eyes and he didn’t notice Socrates, although he sat down 
on the same couch, between him and Agathon — for 
Socrates had made room for him as soon as he came in. 
So down he sat, with a ‘‘ how d’you do !” to Agathon, 
and began to tie the ribbons round his head. 

Then Agathon said to the servants : ‘‘ Here, take oflE 
Alcibiades’ shoes, so that we can all three make our- 
selve.s comfortable.” 

‘‘Yes, do,” said Alcibiades; ‘‘but just a minute, 
who’s the third?” And when he turned round and saw 
who it was, he leapt out of his seat and cried : 

‘‘ Well I’ll be damned ! You again, Socrates ! So 
that’s what you’re up to, is it? — The same old game of 
lying in wait and popping out at me when I least expect 
you. Well, what’s in the wind to-night? And what do 
you mean by sitting here, and not by Aristophanes or 
one of these other humorists? Why make such a point 
of sitting next to the handsomest man in the room?” 

‘‘ I say, Agathon,” said Socrates, ‘‘ I’ll have to ask 
you to protect me. You know, it’s a dreadful thin^- to 
be in love with Alcibiades. It’s been the same ever since 
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I fell in love with him : I’ve only got to look at any one 
who’s in the least attractive, or say a single word to 
them, and he flies into a fit of jealous fury, and calls me 
the most dreadful names, and behaves as if it was all he 
could do to keep his hands off me. So I hope you’ll 
keep an eye on him, in case he tries to do me an injury. 

If you can get him to be friends, so much the better ; but 
if you can’t, and if he gets violent, you’ll really have to 
protect me — for I shudder to think what lengths he might 
go to in his amorous transports.” 

‘‘ Friends with you?” said Alcibiades. ‘‘ Not on your 
life ! I’ll be getting my own back on you one of these 
days ; but at the moment — Agathon, give me back some 
of those ribbons, will you? I want to crown Socrates’ 
head as well — and a most extraordinary head it is. I 
don’t want him to say I wreathed a garland for Agathon 
and none for him, when his words have been too much 
for all the world — and all his life too, Agathon, not just 
the other day, like yours.” 

So saying, he crowned Socrates’ head with a bunch of 
ribbons, and took his seat again. 

” And now, gentlemen,” he said, as he settled himself 
on the couch, ” can I be right in thinking that you’re 
sober? I say, you know, we can’t have this ! Come on ; 
drink up ! You promised to have a drink with me. 
Now, I’ll tell you, there’s no one fit to take the chair at 
this meeting — until you’ve all got reasonably drunk — 
but me. Come on, Agathon, tell them to bring out 
something that’s worth drinking out of ; no, never 
mind,” he went on; ‘‘here, you, just bring me that 
wine-cooler, will you?” (which he saw would hold a 
couple of quarts or so). He made them fill it up, and 2 
' took the first drink himself, after which he told them to 
fill it again for Socrates, and remarked to the others : 

‘‘ But I shan’t get any change out of him. It doesn’t 
matter how much you make him drink, it never makes 
him drunk.” 

Meanwhile the servant had filled the wine-cooler up 
for Socrates and he had his drink ; but here Eryximachus 
broke in ; 

” Is this the wav to do things, Alcibiades?” he asked. 
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** Is there to be no gfrace before we drink? .Are we to 
pour the wine down our throats like a lot of thirsty 
savages?” 

‘‘ Wh}", there’s Eryximachus,” said Alcibiades ; “ the 
noblest, soberest father’s soberest, noblest son, what? — 
Hallo, Eryximachus!” 

” Hallo yourself,” said Eryximachus. “ Well, what 
do you say?” 

” What do you say?” retorted Alcibiades; ” we have 
to take your orders, you know. What’s the tag? — ‘ A 
good physician’s more than all the world.’ So let’s 
have your prescription.” 

‘‘ Here it is, then,” said Eryximachus. ” Before you 
came in we had arranged for each of us in turn, going 
round from left to right, to make the best speech he 
could in praise of Love. Well, we’ve all had our turn; 
so since you’ve had your drink without having made a 
speech I think it’s only right that you should make it 
now. And then, when you’ve finished, you can tell 
Socrates to do whatever you like and he can do the same 
to the next man on his right, and so on all the way 
round.” 

‘‘ That’s a very good idea, Eryximachus,” said Alci- 
biades, “ only you know it’s hardly fair to ask a man 
that’s more than half-cut already to compete with a lot 
of fellows who are practically sober. And another thing, 
my dear Eryximachus; you mustn’t believe a word of 
what Socrates has just been telling yon. Don’t you see 
that it’s just the other way round? It’s him that can’t 
keep his hands off me if he hears me say a good word 
for any one — ^god or man — but him. ’ ’ 

” Oh, do be quiet,” said Socrates. 

“You can’t deny it,” retorted Alcibiades; “god 
knows I’ve never been able to praise any one else in 
front of you.” 

“Now there’s a good idea,” said Eryximachus; 
“ why don’t you give us a eulogy of Socrates?” 

“ Do you really mean that?” asked Alcibiades. “ Do 
you think I ought to, Eryximachus? Shall I go for him, 
and let you all hear me get my own back?” 

“ Here, I say,” protested Socrates; “what are you 
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up to now? Do you want to make me look a fool with 
this eulogy, or what?” 

“ I’m simply going to tell the truth — you won’t mind 
that, will you?” 

“Oh, of course,” said Socrates, “you may tell the 
truth ; in fact I’ll go so far as to say you must.” 

“Then here goes,” said Alcibiades; “there’s one 
thing, though : if I say a word that’s not the solemn 
truth I want you to stop me right away and tell me I’m 2 
a liar — but I promise you it won’t be my fault if I do.i 
On the other hand, you mustn’t be surprised if I tell 
them about you just as it comes into my head, and jump 
from one thing to another ; you can’t expect any one 
that’s as drunk as I am to give a clear and systematic 
account of all your eccentricities.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, I propose to begin my eulogy of 
Socrates with a simile. I expect he’ll think I’m making 
fun of him ; but, as it happens. I’m using this particular 
simile not because it’s funny, but because it’s true. 
What he reminds me of more than anything is one of 
those little Silenuses that you see on the statuaries’ 
stalls ; you know the ones I mean — they’re modelled with 
pipes or flutes in their hands, and when you open them 
down the middle there are little figures of the gods 
inside. And then again, he reminds me of Marsyas the 
satyr. 

“ Now I don’t think even you, Socrates, will have the 
face to deny that you look like them ; but the resemblance 
goes deeper than that, as I’m going to show. You’re 
quite as impudent as a satyr, aren’t you? If you plead 
not guilty I can call witnesses to prove it. And aren’t 
you a piper as well ? I should think you were ; and a far 
more wonderful piper than Marsyas, who had only to 
put his flute to his lips to bewitch mankind. It can still 
be done, too, by any one who can play the tunes he used 
to play; why, there wasn’t a note of Olympus’ melodies 
that he hadn’t learnt from Marsyas. And whoever plays 
them, from an absolute virtuoso to a twopenny-halfpenny 
flute-girl, the tunes will still have a magic power, and by 
virtue of their own divinity they will show which of us 
are fit subjects for divine initiation. 
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“Now the only difference, Socrates, between you and 
Marsyas is that you can get just the same effect without 
any instrument at all; with nothing but a few simple 
words, not even poetry. Besides, when we listen to any 
one else talking, however eloquent he is, we don’t really 
care a damn what he says ; but when we listen to you, or 
to someone else repeating what you’ve said, even if he 
puts it ever so badly, and never mind whether the person 
who’s listening is man, woman, or child, we’re abso- 
lutely staggered and bewitched. And speaking for my- 
self, gentlemen, if I wasn’t afraid you’d tell me I was 
completely bottled. I’d swear on oath what an extra- 
ordinary effect his words have had on me — and still do, 
if it comes to that. For the moment I hear him speak I 
am smitten with a kind of sacred rage, worse than any 
Corybant, and my heart jumps into my mouth and the 
tears start into my eyes — oh, and not only me, but lots 
of other men. 

“Yes, I’ve heard Pericles and all the other great 
orators, and very eloquent I thought they were; but 
they never affected me like that ; they never turned my 
whole soul upside down and left me feeling as if I were 
the lowest of the low ; but this latter-day Marsyas, here, 
has often left me in such a state of mind that I’ve felt I 
simply couldn’t go on living the way I did — now, 
Socrates, you can’t say that isn’t true — and I’m con- 
vinced that if I were to listen to him at this very 
moment I’d feel just the same again : I simply couldn’t 
help it. He makes me admit that while I’rr spending 
my time on politics I am neglecting all the things that 
are crying for attention in myself. So I just refuse to 
listen to him — as if he were one of those sirens, you 
know — and get out of earshot as quick as I can, for fear 
he keeps me sitting listening till I’m positively senile. 

“ And there’s one thing I’ve never felt with anybody 
else — not the kind of thing you’d expect to find in me, 
either — and that is a sense of shame. Socrates is the 
only man in the world that can make me feel ashamed. 
Because there’s no getting away from it, I know I ought 
to do the things he tells me to; and yet the moment I’m 
out of his sight I don't care what I do to keep in with 
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the mob. So I dash off like a runaway slave, and keep 
out of his way as long" as I can : and then next time I 
meet him I remember all that I had to admit the time 
before, and naturally I feel ashamed. There are times 
when I’d honestly be gflad to hear that he was dead ; and 
yet I know that if he did die I’d be more upset than ever 
— so I ask you, what is a man to do? 

“ Well, that’s what this satyr does for me, and plenty 
like me, with his pipings ; and now let me show you how 
apt my comparison was in other ways, and what extra- 
ordinary powers he has got. Take my word for it, 
there’s not one of you that really knows him; but now 
I’ve started on him. I’ll show him up. Notice, for 
instance, how Socrates is attracted by good-looking 
people, and how he hangs around them, positively 
gaping with admiration. Then again, he loves to appear 
utterly uninformed and ignorant — isn’t that like Silenus? 

Of course it is. Don’t you see that it’s just his outer 
casing, like those little figures I was telling you about? 

But believe me, friends and fellow-drunks, you’ve only 
got to open him up and you’ll find him so full of tem- 
perance and sobriety that you’ll hardly believe your eyes. 
Because, you know, he doesn’t really care a row of pins 
about good looks — on the contrary, you can’t think how 
much he looks down on them — or money, or any of the 
honours that most people care about. He doesn’t care a 
curse for anything of that kind, or for any of us either — 
yes. I’m telling you — and he spends his whole life play- 
ing his little game of irony, and laughing up his sleeve 
at all the world. 

“ I don’t know whether anybody else has ever opened 
him up when he’s been being serious, and seen the little 
images inside ; but I saw them once, and they looked so 
god-like, so golden, so beautiful, and so utterly amazing, 217 
that there was nothing for it but to do exactly what he 
told me. I used to flatter myself that he was smitten 
with my youthful charms, and I thought this was an 
extraordinary piece of luck because Td only got to be a 
bit accommodating and Td hear everything he had to 
say — I tell you, Td a pretty high opinion of my own 
attractions. Well, I thought it over, and then, instead 

I ■**“ D 
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of takings a servant with me as I always used to, I got 
rid of the man, and went to meet Socrates by myself.i 
Remember, I’m bound to tell you the whole truth and 
nothing- but the truth ; so you’d all better listen very 
carefully, and Socrates must pull me up if I begin 
telling lies. 

“ Well, gentlemen, as I was saying, I used to go and 
meet him, and then, when we were by ourselves, I quite 
expected to hear some of those sweet nothings that 
lovers whisper to their darlings when they get them 
alone — and I liked the idea of that. But not a bit of it 1 
He’d go on talking just the same as usual till it was time 
for him to go ; and then he said goodbye and went. 

“ So then I suggested we should go along to the gym- 
nasium and take a bit of exercise together, thinking that 
something was bound to happen there. And, would you 
believe it, we did our exercises together and wrestled 
with each other time and again, with not a soul in sight, 
and still I got no further. Well, I realized that there 
was nothing to be gained in that direction, but having 
put my hand to the plough I wasn’t going to look back 
till I was absolutely certain how I stood ; so I decided to 
make a frontal attack. I asked him to dinner, just as if 
I were the lover trying to seduce his beloved, instead of 
the other way round. It wasn’t easy, either, to get him 
to accept, but in the end I managed to. 

“ Well, the first time he came he thought he ought to 
go as soon as we’d finished dinner, and I was too shy to 
stop him. But next time, I contrived to keep him talk- 
ing after dinner, and went on far into the night, and 
then, when he said he must be going, I told him it was 
much too late and pressed him to stay the night with me. 
So he turned in on the couch beside me — where he’d sat 
at dinner — and the two of us had the room to ourselves. 

“ So far I’ve said nothing I need blush to repeat in any 
company ; but you’d never have heard what I’m going to 
tell you now if there wasn’t something in the proverb : 
‘ Drunkards and children tell the truth ’ — drunkards any 
way. Besides, having once embarked on my eulogy of 
Socrates it wouldn’t be fair not to tell you about the arro- 
gant way he treated me. People say, you know, that when 
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a man's been bitten by a snake he won’t tell anybody what 
it feels like except a fellow-sufferer, because no one else 218 
would sympathize with him if the pain drove him into 
making a fool of himself — well, that’s just how I feel, 
only I’ve been bitten by something much more poisonous 
than a snake ; in fact, mine is the most painful kind of 
bite there is. I’ve been bitten in the heart, or the mind, 
or whatever you like to call it, by Socrates’ philosophy, 
which clings like an adder to any young and gifted mind 
it can get hold of, and does exactly what it likes with it. 

And looking round me, gentlemen, I see Phaedrus, and 
Agathon, and Eryximachus, and Pausanias, and Aristo- 
demus, and Aristophanes, and all the rest of them ; to 
say nothing of Socrates himself ; and every one of you 
has had his taste of this philosophic frenzy, this sacred 
rage; so I don’t mind telling you about it because I 
know you’ll make allowances for me — both for the way 
I behaved with Socrates and for what I’m saying now. 

But the servants must put their fingers in their ears ; and 
so must anybody else who’s liable to be at all profane or 
beastly. 

“ Well then, gentlemen, when the lights were out and 
the servants had all gone, I made up my mind to stop 
beating about the bush and tell him what I thought 
point-blank. So I nudged him and said ; 

‘ Are you asleep, Socrates?’ 

• No, I’m not,’ he said. 

• Then do you know what I think ?’ I asked. 

• Well, what?’ 

‘ I think,’ I said, ‘ you’re the only lover I’ve ever had 
who’s been really worthy of me; only you’re too shy to 
talk about it. Well, this is how I look at it : I think 
it’d be just as absurd to refuse you this as anything else 
you wanted that belonged to me or any of my friends. 

If there’s one thing I’m keen on it’s to make the best of 
myself, and I think you’re more likely to help me there 
than anybody else; and I’m sure I’d find it harder to 
justify myself to men of sense for refusing to accommo- 
date a friend of that sort than to defend myself to the 
vulgar if I had been kind to him.’ 

“ He heard me out, and then said with that ironic 
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simplicity of his : ‘ My dear Alcibiades, I’ve no doubt 
there’s a lot in what you say, if you’re right in thinking 
that I have some kind of power that would make a better 
man of you ; because in that case you must find me so 
extraordinarily beautiful that your own attractions must 
be quite eclipsed. And if you’re trying to barter your 
own beauty for the beauty you have found in me, you’re 
driving a very hard bargain, let me tell you : you’re 
trying to exchange the semblance of beauty for the thing 
219 itself — like Diomede and Glaucus swopping bronze for 
gold. But you know, my dear fellow, you really must be 
careful; suppose you’re making a mistake, and I’m not 
worth anything at all. The mind’s eye begins to see 
clearly when the outer eyes grow dim — and I fancy yours 
are still pretty keen. ’ 

“To which I replied: ‘Well, I’ve told you exactly 
how I feel about it, and now it’s for you to settle what’s 
best for us both.’ 

‘ That sounds reasonable enough,’ he said; ‘ we must 
think it over one of these days, and do whatever seems 
best for the two of us — about this and everything else. ’ 

“ Well, by this time I felt that I had shot my bolt ; and 
I’d a pretty shrewd idea that I’d registered a hit. So I 
got up, and, without giving him a chance to say a word, 
I wrapped my own cloak round him — for this was in the 
winter — and, creeping under his shabby old mantle, I 
took him in my arms and lay there all night with this 
god-like and extraordinary man — you can’t deny that, 
either, Socrates. And after that he had the insolence, 
the infernal arrogance, to laugh at my youthful beauty 
and jeer at the one thing I was really proud of, gentle- 
men of the jury — I say ‘ jury ’ because that’s what you’re 
here for, to try the man Socrates on the charge of arro- 
gance — and believe it, gentlemen, or believe it not, when 
I got up next morning I had no more slept with Socrates, 
within the meaning of the act, than if he’d been my 
father or an elder brother. 

“You can guess what I felt like after that : I was torn 
between my natural humiliation and my admiration for 
his manliness and self-control, for this was strength of 
mind such as I had never hoped to meet. And so I 
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couldn’t take offence and cut myself off from his society ; 
but neither was there any way I could think of to attract 
him. I knew very well that I’d no more chance of 
getting at him with money than I had of getting at Ajax 
with a spear; and the one thing I’d made sure would 
catch him had already failed. So I was at my wits’ end, 
and went about in a state of such utter subjection to the 
man as was never seen before. 

“ It was after all this, you must understand, that we 
were both sent on active service to Potidaea, where we 
messed together. Well, to begin with, he stood the 
hardships of the campaign far better than I did, or any 
one else, for that matter. And if — and it’s always liable 
to happen when there’s fighting going on — we were cut 220 
off from our supplies, there was no one who put such a 
good face on it as him. But on the other hand, when 
there was plenty to eat he was the one man who really 
.seemed to enjoy it; and though he didn’t drink for 
choice, if we ever pressed him to he’d beat the lot of us ; 
and, what’s the most extraordinary thing of all, there’s 
not a man living that’s ever seen Socrates drunk. And 
I dare sa)' he’ll have a chance to show what he’s made 
of before this party’s over. 

“ Then again, the way he got through that winter was 
most impressive ; and the winters over there are pretty 
shocking. There was one time when the frost was 
harder than ever, and all the rest of us stayed inside, or 
if we did go out we wrapped ourselves up to the eyes and 
tied bits of felt and sheepskins over our shoes ; but 
Socrates went out in the same old coat he’d always worn, 
and made less fuss about walking on the ice in his bare 
feet than we did in our shoes. So much so, that the 
men began to look at him with some suspicion and 
actually took his toughness as a personal insult to 
themselves. 

“ Well, so much for that; and now I must tell you 
about another thing ‘ Our valiant hero dared and did ' in 
the course of the same campaign. He started wrestling 
with some problem or other about sunrise one morning, 
and stood there lost in thought; and when the answer 
wouldn’t come he still stood there thinking and refused 
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to give it up. Time went on, and by about midday the 
troops noticed what was happening, and naturally they 
were rather surprised and began telling each other how 
Socrates had been standing there thinking ever since 
daybreak. And at last, towards nightfall, some of the 
Tonians brought out their bedding after supper — this was 
in the summer, of course — partly because it was cooler 
in the open air, and partly to see whether he was going 
to stay there all night. Well, there he stood till morn- 
ing, and then at sunrise he said his prayers to the sun 
and went away. 

“ And now I expect you’d like to hear what kind of a 
show he made when we went into action ; and I certainly 
think you ought to know. They gave me a decoration 
after one engagement, and do you know, Socrates had 
saved my life, absolutely single-handed; I’d been 
wounded and he refused to leave me ; and he got me out 
of it, too, armour and all. And as you know, Socrates, 
I went straight to the General Staff and told them you 
ought to have the decoration ; and you can neither deny 
that nor blame me for doing it. But the authorities 
thought they’d rather give it to me, because of my family 
connections and so forth, and you were even keener than 
they were that I should have it instead of you. 

221 “ And then, gentlemen, you should have seen him 

when we were in retreat from Delium. I happened to 
be in the cavalry, while he was serving with the line. 
Our people were falling back in great disorder and he 
was retreating with Laches when I happened to catch 
sight of them ; I shouted to them not to be downhearted 
and promised to stand by them. And this time I’d a 
better chance of watching Socrates than I’d had at 
Potidaea — you see, being mounted, I wasn’t quite so 
frightened. And I noticed for one thing how much 
cooler he was than Laches, and for another how — to 
borrow from a line of yours, Aristophanes — he was 
walking yvith ihe same ‘ lofty strut and sideways glance ’ 
that he ^uxan gout with here in Athens. His ‘ sideways 
glance ’ji my njt as unconcerned whether he was looking 
at his cplinoriends or at the enemy; and you could see 
from ( ah a mile away that if you tackled him you’d get 
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as good as you gave — ^with the result that he and Laches 
both got clean away ; for you’re generally pretty safe if 
that’s the way you look when you’re in action ; it’s the 
man whose one idea it is to get away that the other 
fellow goes for. 

“ Well, there’s a lot more to be said about Socrates, 
all very peculiar and all very much to his credit. No 
doubt there’s just as much to be said about any of his 
little ways, but personally I think the most amazing 
thing about him is the fact that he is absolutely unique ; 
there’s no one like him, and I don’t believe there ever 
was. You could point to some likeness to Achilles in 
Brasidas and the rest of them ; you might compare 
Nestor and Antenor, and so on, with Pericles ; there are 
plenty of such parallels in history; but you'll never find 
any one like Socrates, or any ideas like his ideas, in our 
own times or in the past — unless, of course, you take a 
leaf out of my book and compare him, not with human 
beings, but with Silenuses and satyrs ; and the same with 
his ideas. 

“ Which reminds me of a point I missed at the begin- 
ning ; I should have explained how his arguments, too, 
were exactly like those Silenuses that open down the 
middle. Any one listening to Socrates for the first time 
would find his arguments simply laughable; he wraps 
them up in just the kind of expressions you’d expect of 
such an insufferable satyr. He talks about pack-asses 
and blacksmiths and shoemakers and tanners ; and he 
always seems to be saying the same old thing in just the 
same old way, so that any one who wasn’t used to his 
style and wasn’t very quick on the uptake would naturally 
take it for the most utter nonsense. But if you open up 222 
his arguments, and really get into the skin of them, 
you’ll find that they’re the only arguments in the world 
that have any sense at all ; and that nobody else’s are so 
god-like, so rich in images of virtue, or so peculiarly, so 
entirely pertinent to those inquiries that help the seeker 
on his way to the goal of true nobility. 

“ And there, gentlemen, you have my eulogy of 
Socrates, with a few complaints thrown in about the 
unspeakable way he’s treated me. I’m not the only one. 
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either; there’s Charmides, and Euthydemus, and ever so 
many more ; he’s made fools of them all, just as if he 
were the beloved, not the lover. Now, Ag-athon, I’m 
telling’ you this for your own good, so that you’ll know 
what to look out for ; and I hope you’ll learn from our 
misfortunes, and not wait for your own to bring it home 
to you, like the poor fool in the adage.” 

As Alcibiades took his seat there was a good deal of 
laughter at his frankness ; especially as he seemed to be 
still in love with Socrates ; but the latter said : 

” I don’t believe you’re as drunk as you make out, 
Alcibiades, or you’d never have given the argument such 
a subtle twist and obscured the real issue ; what you 
were really after — though you only slipped it in casually 
towards the end — was to make trouble between me and 
Agathon, so that I as your lover, and he as your beloved, 
should both belong to you and nobody else. But you 
can’t humbug me; I can see what you’re getting at with 
all this satyr and Silenus business. I only hope, 
Agathon, my dear, that he won’t succeed ; and I hope 
you’ll be ’'ery careful not to let anybody come 
between us.” 

” I’m inclined to think you’re right, Socrates,” said 
Agathon ; ‘‘ remember how he sat down in the middle so 
as to keep us apart. But I’ll come round and sit next to 
you : so that won’t help him very much.” 

‘‘Yes, do,” said Socrates; ‘‘come round the other 
side.” 

‘‘ Oh, god !” cried Alcibiades; ‘‘ look what I have to 
put up with I He’s determined to drive me off the field. 
All the same, Socrates, I think you might let Agathon 
sit in the middle.” 

” Oh, no,” said Socrates, ‘‘ that would never do. 
Now you’ve finished singing my praises. I’ve got to do 
the same by the next man on my right ; so you see, if he 
sat next to you, he’d have to start eulogizing me before 
he’d had my eulogy of him. So be a good chap and let 
823 the boy alone; you mustn’t grudge him the praise I’m 
going to give him, because I’m dying to start my 
eulogy. ’ ’ 

” Aha 1 ” cried Agathon, “ you don’t catch me staying 
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here much longer, Alcibiades ; I shall certainly change 
places if it means a tribute from Socrates.” 

“ Oh, it’s always the same,” said Alcibiades bitterly; 
” no one else gets a look-in with the beauties when 
Socrates is there. Look how easily he trumped up an 
excuse for Agathon to sit beside him.” 

And then, all of a sudden, just as Agathon was getting 
up to go and sit by Socrates, a whole crowd of revellers 
came to the door; and finding it open, as someone was 
just going out, they marched straight in and joined the 
party. No sooner had they sat down than the whole 
place was in an uproar ; decency and order went by the 
board, and everybody had to drink the most enormous 
quantities of wine. By this time Eryximachus and 
Phaedrus and some of the others were beginning to leave, 
so Aristodemus told me ; while he himself fell off to sleep. 

He slept on for some time, for this was in the winter 
and the nights were long; and when at last he woke it 
was near daybreak and the cocks were crowing. He 
noticed that all the others had either gone home or fallen 
asleep, except Agathon and Aristophanes and Socrates, 
who were still awake and drinking out of an enormous 
bowl which they kept passing round from left to right. 
Socrates was arguing with the others ; not that Aristo- 
demus could remember very much of what he said, for, 
besides having missed the beginning, he was still more 
than half-asleep; but the gist of it was that Socrates was 
forcing them to admit that the same man might be 
capable of writing both comedy and tragedy — that the 
tragic poet might be a comedian as well. 

But as he clinched the argument, which the other two 
were scarcely in a state to follow, they began to nod : 
and first Aristophanes fell off to sleep and then Agathon, 
as day was breaking. Whereupon Socrates tucked 
them up comfortably and went away, followed, of course, 
by Aristodemus : and after calling at the Lyceum for a 
bath, he spent the rest of the day as usual ; and then, 
towards evening, made his way home to rest. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
St. MenOy Socrates, A Servant Boy of Meno’s, Anytus. 

Scene. — The Lycceum. 

7 ° Meno. Can you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue is 
to be taught; or whether it is acquired, not through 
teaching, but through exercise and habit; or whether it 
comes neither by exercise, nor yet by teaching, but is 
by nature with those who are possessed of it ; or comes 
it to them by some other way ? 

Socrates. You Thessalians, Meno, have been of old 
eminent among the Grecians. You have been long 
admired for your superior skill in horsemanship, and 
famed for the great wealth you are possessed of. But 
I think you have now acquired no less fame for wisdom. 
And amongst others of you, the fellow-citizens of your 
friend Aristippus of Larissa have distinguished them- 
selves not a little in this respect. Now this is entirely 
the work of Gorgias. For in his travels, when he came 
to their city, he drew the chiefs of the Aleuadian family 
(one of whom is your friend Aristippus), and indeed all 
of highest quality in other states of Thessaly, to be the 
admirers of his wisdom. From him you Thessalians 
learned the habit of answering to any question whatever 
with an undaunted and a noble confidence, such indeed 
as becomes those who have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject proposed to them. For he in the same manner 
offered himself to be freely interrogated by any one of 
the Grecians, whom it should please to ask him, con- 
cerning any point which the party questioning might 
choose : and to no question of any person did he ever 
refuse an answer. But we in this place, my friend 
Meno, are in a condition quite the contrary. Amongst 
7 1 us there is a dearth, as it were, of wisdom ; which seems 
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to have forsaken our country, and to have fled to yours. 
So that if you should take it into your head to propose 
to any one here the question you have proposed to me, 
there is not a man of us who would not laugh and say, 
“Friend stranger, you must think me wonderfully wise, 
to know whether virtue is a thing which can be taught, 
or by what other means it is attained : when I am so far 
from knowing whether it can be taught or not, that I 
have not the good fortune to know so much as what 
virtue is.” Now this, Meno, is exactly my own case. 
I am in the same poverty of knowledge as to this affair, 
and confess myself to be totally ignorant concerning the 
essence of virtue. How then should I be able to say 
what qualities are to be attributed to that which is 
utterly unknown to me? Or do you think it possible 
for a man, wholly ignorant who Meno is, to know 
whether Meno is a man of honour, a man of fortune, a 
man of generous spirit, or whether he is the reverse of 
all these characters? Do you think it possible? 

Meno. I do not. But in good earnest, Socrates, do 
you really not know what virtue is? and do you give me 
leave to carry home such a character of you, and to 
make this report of you in my country? 

Socrates. Not only that, my friend, but this further — 
that I never met anywhere with a man whom I thought 
master of such a piece of knowledge. 

Meno. Did you never then meet with Gorgias, during 
his stay in this city? 

Socrates. I did. 

Meno. And did you think that he knew nothing of the 
matter? 

Socrates. I do not perfectly remember, Meno, and 
therefore am not able to say directly what I then thought 
of him. But perhaps not only was he himself knowing 
in the nature of virtue, but what he used to say on that 
subject you also know. Do you then remind me what 
account he gave of virtue ; or, if you are unwilling so 
to do, give me an account of it yourself ; for I suppose 
you agree with him in opinion. 

Meno. I do. 

Socrates. Let us leave him. therefore, out of the 
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question, especially considering that he is absent. But 
what you yourself think virtue to be, tell me, Meno, and 
freely communicate your knowledge of it, that I may be 
happy in being convicted of having uttered what is so 
happily an untruth, when I said that I never anywhere 
met with a man who knew what virtue was; when, at 
the same time, both yourself and Gorgias shall appear 
to have been so well acquainted with the nature of it. 

Meno. Whatever you may imagine, Socrates, it is by 
no means difficult to tell you what you desire to know. 
In the first place, to instance in the virtue of a man, 
nothing is easier to tell than that a man’s virtue consists 
in his ability to manage affairs of state, and, in manag- 
ing them, to be of service to the public and to its friends, ' 
to distress its enemies, and to guard, at the same time, 
with vigilance and circumspection, against any harm that 
might arise from those enemies in their turn. Then, if 
you would know what is the virtue of a woman, it is easy 
enough to run over the particulars ; it is to manage well 
the affairs of her family, carefully to keep safe all that 
is in the house, and to hearken with due observance to 
her husband. Another kind of virtue belongs to a child, 
different too in a girl from what it is in a boy : so is it 
likewise of the aged. And if you choose to proceed 
further, the virtue of a free man is one thing, that of a 
slave is another thing. Many more virtues are there, of 
all sorts ; so that one cannot be at a loss to tell, concern- 
ing virtue, what it is. For in every action, and in every 
age of life, with reference to every kind of business, 
some peculiar virtue belongs to each person : and in vice 
also, I suppose, Socrates, there is the same respective 
difference, and the same variety. 

Socrates. I think myself much favoured by Fortune, 
Meno ; for, when I was only in quest of one virtue, I 
have found, it seems, a whole swarm of virtues hiving 
in your mind. But, to pursue this similitude, taken 
from bees : — Supposing, Meno, I had asked you what 
was the nature of a bee, and you had told me that bees 
were many and various, what would you have answered 
me if I had demanded of you further, whether you called 
them many and various, and differing one from another, 
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in respect of their being bees; or whether you thought 
they differed not in this respect, but with regard to 
something' else, as beauty, or size, or other thing of like 
kind, accidental? What answer would you have made 
to such a question ? 

Meno. I should have answered thus; that so far as 
they were bees, and in this respect, they differed not at 
all one from another. 

Socrates. Suppose, then, that I had afterwards said, 
Tell me, therefore, Meno, concerning this very nature 
of bees, in respect of which they do not differ, but all 
agree and are alike; what say you that it is? Should 
you have had any answer to have given me to this 
question? 

Meno. I should. 

Socrates. Just so is it with the virtues. Many indeed 
are they, and of various kinds : but they all agree in one 
and the same idea ; through their agreement in which 
they are, all of them alike, virtues. This idea the man, 
who is asked the question which I have asked of you, 
ought to have in his eye when he answ’ers it ; and, copy- 
ing from this idea, to draw a description of virtue. Do 
you not apprehend the meaning of W'hat I say? 

Meno. Tolerably well, I think I do. But I am not in 
the possession of it so fully as I could wish. 

Socrates. Take it thus then. Do you think after 

this manner concerning virtue only, that the virtue of a 
man is one thing, the virtue of a woman another thing, 
and so of other respective virtues, that they are all 
different? or have you the same way of thinking as to 
the health, size, and strength of the body? Do you 
think the health of a man to be one thing, the health of 
a woman to be a thing different? or is the same idea 
of health everywhere, wherever health is, whether it be 
in a man, or in whatever subject it be found? 

Meno. The health of a man and the health of a 
woman, I think, are equally and alike health, one and 
the same thing. 

Socrates. Do you not think after the same manner 
with regard to size and strength ; that a woman, if she 
be strong, is strong according to the same idea, and with 
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the same strength, which gives a strong man the de- 
nomination of strong? By the same strength I mean 
this, that w'hether strength be in a man, or in a woman, 
considering it as strength, there is no difference; or do 
you think that there is any difference between strength 
and strength? 

Meno. I think there is not any. 

Socrates. And will any difference, think you then, be 
73 found in virtue, with respect to its being virtue, whether 
it be in a child or in an aged person, in a woman or in 
a man ? 

Meno. This case of virtue, Socrates, seems somehow 
to be not exactly parallel with those other instances. 

Socrates. Why? Did you not tell me that the virtue 
of a man consisted in his well-managing of civil affairs, 
and that of a woman in the well-managing of her 
household ? 

Meno. I did. 

Socrates. I ask you, then, whether it is possible to 
manage any affairs well, whether civil or domestic, or 
any other affairs whatever, without a prudent and a just 
management? 

Meno. By no means. 

Socrates. If then the management be just and 
prudent, must not the managers manage with justice 
and with prudence? 

Meno. They must. 

Socrates. Both of them, therefore, have occasion for 
the same things, to qualify them for being good 
managers, both the woman and the man, namely, 
justice and prudence. 

Meno. It appears they have. 

Socrates. And how is it in the case of a child, or that 
of an old man? Can these ever be good, if they are 
dissolute and dishonest? 

Meno. By no means. 

Socrates. But only by their being sober and honest? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Socrates. All persons, therefore, who are good, arc 
good in the same way; for they are good by being 
possessed of the same qualities. 
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Meno. It seems so. 

Socrates. Now if virtue were not the same thing in 
them all, they would not be good in the same way. 

Meno. They would not. 

Socrates. Seeing, therefore, that virtue is the same 
thing in all of them, endeavour to recollect and tell me, 
what was the account given of it by Gorgias, which was 
the same, it seems, with the account you would give of 
it yourself? 

Meno. What else is it than to be able to govern men ? 
If you are in search of that, which is one and the same 
thing in all persons who have virtue. 

Socrates. It is the very thing I am in search of. But 
is this then the virtue of a child, Meno? And is it the 
virtue of a slave, to be able to govern his master? Do 
you think him to be any longer a slave, when he can 
govern ? 

Meno. I think he Is then by no means a slave indeed, 
Socrates. 

Socrates. Neither is it proper, my friend, that he 
should be so. Consider this also further. You say it is 
virtue to be able to govern. Should we not immediately 
subjoin the word justly, and say, to govern justly? 
For you would not say, that to govern unjustly is 
virtue. 

Meno. I think we should. For justice, Socrates, is 
virtue. 

Socrates. Virtue is it, Meno, or some certain virtue? 

Meno. How mean you by this distinction? 

Socrates. I mean no otherwise than as everything 
else whatever is distinguished : to instance, if you please, 
in roundness. Of this I should say that it is some 
certain figure, and not thus simply and absolutely that 
it is figure. And for this reason should I express myself 
in that manner, because there are other figures beside 
the round. 

Meno. You would thus speak rightly. And indeed, 
to say the truth, I myself not only call justice a virtue, 
but say that other virtues there are beside. 

Socrates. Say, what these other virtues are. As I 
would recount to you, were you to bid me, other figures 
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beside the round ; do you recount to me, in like manner, 
other virtues beside justice. 

Meno. Well then ; courag-e I think to be a virtue, and 
temperance another, and wisdom, and magnanimity, 
and a great many more. 

Socrates. Again, Meno, we have met with the same 
accident as before ; we have again found many virtues, 
while in search of one only ; though then indeed in a 
different way from that in which we have now alighted 
on them : but the one virtue, which is the same through 
all these, we are not able to find. 

Meno. For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to appre- 
hend such virtue as you are inquiring after, that one in 
all, as in other things I am able. 

Socrates. Probably so ; but I will do the best I can 
to help us onward in our inquiry. Already you appre- 
hend, in some measure, that thus it is in everything. 
For should any person have asked you what was figure, 
the thing I just now mentioned, and you had said it 
was roundness ; were he then to ask you, according to 
the same distinction which I made concerning justice, 
whether roundness was figure, or some certain figure ; 
you would answer, it was some certain figure. 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Socrates. And would you not answer thus for this 
reason, because there are other figures beside the 
round ? 

Meno. For that very reason. 

Socrates. And were he to ask you further, of what 
sort those other figures were, you would tell him? 

Meno. I should. 

Socrates. Again ; questioned in the same manner con- 
cerning colour, what it is? had you answered, It is 
whiteness ; should the questioner immediately proceed 
to this further question, whether whiteness is colour, 
or some certain colour? you would say. Some certain 
colour ; because there happen to be other colours. 

Meno. I should. 

Socrates. And if he were to bid you enumerate those 
other colours, you would speak of colours, which happen 
to be colours no less than the white. 
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Meno. Certainly. 

Socrates. If then he were to prosecute the argument, 
as I do, he would say, We are always getting into 
multitude ; deal not with me in this manner : but since 
to all this multitude you give one common name ; since 
you tell me there is none of them which is not figure; 
and that, notwithstanding, they are contrary some to 
others ; what is this which comprehends the round as 
well as the straight, this thing to which you give the 
name of figure, and tell me that the round is figure not 
more than is the straight? or do you not say this? 

Meno. I do. 

Socrates. I ask you, then, whether when you say 
this, you mean it in respect of roundness, and that the 
round is not more round than is the straight? or with 
regard to straightness, and that the straight is not more 
straight than is the round? 

Meno. I mean not thus, Socrates. 

Socrates. But it is with a view to figure, that you 
assert the round not more to be figure than is the 
straight, nor the straight more than is the round. 

Meno. True. 

Socrates. Try then if you can tell me, what that thing 
is which is called by this general name of figure. Now 
suppose, that to an inquirer in this way concerning 75 
figure, or concerning colour, you were to say, I do not 
comprehend what it is you would have, man ; nor do I 
know what it is you mean ; he perhaps would wonder; 
and would say. Do you not comprehend that I am 
inquiring, what is the same in all these? Would you 
have nothing to say neither after this, Meno, were you 
to be asked, what that was in the round, in the straight, 
and in the other things you call figures, in all of them 
the same? Endeavour to find out and tell me what it 
is ; that you may the better afterwards consider of, and 
answer to, the like kind of question concerning virtue. 

Meno. Not so, Socrates; but do you yourself rather 
say what figure is. 

Socrates. Would you have me oblige you in this 
point ? 

Meno. By all means. 
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Socrates. Shall you then be willing to tell me what 
virtue is? 

Meno. I shall. 

Socrates. Let us then do our best; for the cause 
deserves it. 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Socrates. Come then ; let us try if we can tell you 
what fig'ure is. See if you can accept the following 
account of figure. Let us say, figure is that which of 
all things is the only one that always accompanies 
colour. Are you satisfied with this account? or do you 
inquire any further? For my part, I should be well 
contented if you would give me but as good an account 
of virtue. 

Meno. But, Socrates, this is weak and silly. 

Socrates. How so? 

Meno. According to your account, that is figure 
which always accompanies colour. 

Socrates. Well. 

Meno. But should any person now reply, that he 
knew not what colour was, and was equally at a loss 
concerning colour and concerning figure, what could 
you think of the answer that you had given to his 
question ? 

Socrates. I? — that I had answered with truth. And 
if my questioner happened to be one of your wise men, 
your disputers and contenders, I would tell him, that I 
had spoken ; and that, if I had not spoken rightly, it 
was his business to take up the argument, and to refute 
what I had said. But if two parties, such as you and 
I here, as friends, and in a friendly way, were inclined 
to have discourse together, their answers to each other’s 
questions ought to be made in a milder manner, and to 
be more rational. Now it is perhaps more rational, that 
an answer should not only be agreeable to truth, but 
besides, should be conceived in terms confessedly under- 
stood by the party questioning. Accordingly, I shall 
now attempt to make you such a kind of answer. For 
tell me; do you not call some certain thing by the name 
of end, speaking of such a thing as bound or extreme? 
For by all these words I mean the same thing. Prod- 
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icus, indeed, might possibly dispute it with us : but 
you would use these expressions indifferently, that such 
or such a thing is bounded, or, that it has an end. This 
is all I mean ; nothing of subtle disquisition, or nice 
distinction. 

Meno. Well ; there is something which i call end ; 
and I think I understand what you mean. 

Socrates. And is there not something which you call 76 
superficies? another, which you call solid? such as 
those, I mean, which are the subjects of geometry. 

Meno. I call certain things by the names you mention. 

Socrates. Now then, from these premises which you 
admit, you may understand what I mean by figure in 
general. In every figure, that which bounds the solid, 

I call figure. And to express this in one short proposi- 
tion, I should say that figure is the bound of solid. 

Meno. And what say you colour is? 

Socrates. You use me ill now, Meno. You put an 
old man to the task of answering, yet are unwilling 
yourself to take the trouble only of recollecting and 
telling me what Gorgias said that virtue was. 

Meno. But I will ; after you have told me what 
colour is. 

Socrates. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might 
perceive from your way of conversing, Meno, that you 
are handsome, and still have your admirers. 

Meno. How so? 

Socrates. Because you do nothing but command in 
conversation, as fine ladies do, that are used to have 
their wills in all things ; for they tyrannize so long as 
their beauty lasts. At the same time too, perhaps you 
have discovered me, how easy I am to be subdued by 
beauty, and how apt to stoop to it. I shall do therefore 
as you would have me, and shall answer to your 
question. 

Meno. By all means do, and gratify my request. 

Socrates. Do you choose that I should make my 
answer in the style of Gorgias, that by this means you 
may apprehend it the more easily? 

Meno. 1 should be glad that you would do so, most 
undoubtedly. 

VOL. I. 
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Socrates. Do you not hold, you and Gorgias, that 
certain effluvia flow forth from bodies, agreeably to the 
doctrine of Empedocles? 

Meno. We hold that doctrine strongly. 

Socrates. And do you not hold certain pores, into 
which and through which those effluvia pass? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Socrates. And that some of those effluvia are acfapted 
to some of these pores, but are either less or greater 
than other pores? 

Meno. Things are so framed. 

Socrates. And do you r^^t admit of something which 
you call sight? 

Meno. I do. 

Socrates. These premises being granted, “Now let 
your mind accompany my words,” as Pindar says. 
Colour then is the flowing off from figures, commensu- 
rate with the sight, and by that sense perceived. 

Meno. In this answer, Socrates, I think you have 
answered as well as pos.siblc. 

Socrates. It may be that you think so, because you 
are accustomed to a language of this kind ; and because 
at the same time you perceive yourself, as 1 imagine, 
able from thence to account in the same way for sound, 
and smell, and many other things of like kind. 

Meno. It really Is so. 

Socrates. The answer, Meno, was theatrical and 
pompous ; and so it pleased you more than that which 
I gave you concerning figure. 

Meno. Indeed it did. 

Socrates. And yet I persuade myself, O son of 
Alexidemus, that not this, but that other, was the better 
answer. I think too, that you yourself would be of the 
same opinion, if you are not, as you said you were 
yesterday, under a necessity of going away before the 
mysteries, but could stay and be initiated. 

Meno. But If you would tell me many other things 
such as this, I would certainly stay and hear them. 

Socrates. My best endeavours to say other such 
things shall certainly not be wanting, for my own sake 
as well as yours. But I fear I shall not be able to utter 
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many sentences of that kind. But now it comes to your 
turn to try if you can perform your part of the engage- 
ment, in giving me an account of what virtue is, virtue 
in general, the same in all particular virtues. And do 
not go on, making many out of one ; as is often said 
jocosely of those who pound or beat anything to pieces. 
But leaving virtue as it is, whole and entire, define the 
nature of it, and tell me what it is. Patterns of such 
a definition you have had from me. 

Meno. I think then, Socrates, that virtue is agreeably 
to that of the poet. 

To feel a joy from what is fair, 

And [o’er it] to have power — 

and accordingly I say, that virtue is this; having the 
desire of things that are fair, to have it in our power 
to gain them. 

Socrates. I ask you then, whether you suppose the 
persons who desire things that are fair, to desire things 
that are good ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Socrates. In giving that definition of virtue then, did 
you suppose that some men there were who desire things 
which are evil, others who desire things which are 
good? Do you not think, my friend, that all men desire 
things which are good ? 

Meno. I do not. 

Socrates. But that some desire things which are evil? 

Meno. I do. 

Socrates. Think you that these men desire things evil, 
with an opinion of their being good? or that, knowing 
them to be evil, yet they nevertheless desire them? 

Meno. I answer Yes to both those questions. 

Socrates. Is there any man then, do you imagine, 
who knowing the things which are evil to be what they 
are, that is, evil, yet nevertheless desire them? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Socrates. What do you mean, when you say he 
desires them? Do you not mean, that he desires to 
have them? 
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Meno. To have them? For what can I mean besides? 

Socrates. Does he desire them, think you, imagining 
that evil things are advantageous to the person who has 
them, or knowing that evil things are hurtful wherever 
they are? 

Meno. There are persons who imagine of things 
which are indeed evil, that they are advantageous ; and 
there are who know them to be hurtful. 

Socrates. Do you think that they know the evil things 
to be evil, those who imagine such evil things to be 
advantageous? 

Meno. By no means do I think that. 

Socrates. Is it not then evident, that such persons 
desire not things evil, such as know not the nature of 
those things which they desire ; but rather, that they 
desire things which they imagine to be good, but which 
in reality are evil? So that those who are ignorant of 
them, and falsely imagine them to be good, plainly 
desire good things. Do they not? 

Meno. Such sort of persons, I must own, seem to 
be desirous of good things. 

Socrates. But those others, those who desire things 
which are evil, as you say, and who at the same time 
know that evil things are hurtful to the possessor, do 
they know that they themselves shall receive harm from 
those evil things in their having them? 

Meno. It is clear that they must know it. 

Socrates. But know they not, that such as receive 
harm are in evil plight, so far as harm has befallen 
them ? 

Meno. This also must they know. 

Socrates. And know they not besides, that such as 
are in evil plight are unhappy too? 

Meno. I presume they do. 

Socrates. Is there any man then, who chooses to be 
in evil plight, and to be unhappy? 

Meno. I suppose there is not any, Socrates. 

Socrates. No man, therefore, O Meno, wills or 
chooses anything evil ; if it be true, that no man wills 
or chooses to be in evil plight, or to be unhappy. For 
indeed what else is it to be thoroughly unhappy, than to 
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desire things which are evil, and to have them our 
own? 

Meno. I suspect that what you say, Socrates, is true. 
And no man wills or chooses anything evil. 

Socrates. Did you not say just now, that virtue con- 
sisted in the willing or desiring things which are good, 
and in the having it in our power to gain them? 

Meno. I did say so; it is true- 

Socrates. Is not this will or desire according to what 
has been said in all men? so that, in this respect, one 
man is not at all better than another man? 

Meno. It appears so. 

Socrates. It appears, therefore, that if one man is bet- 
ter than another, he must be so in respect of his power. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Socrates. This therefore, as it seems, according to 
your account, is virtue, the power of gaining things 
which are good. 

Meno. The case seems to me, Socrates, to be entirely 
so, as you now state it. 

Socrates. Let us examine then if this account of yours 
be true : for perhaps it may be so. You say, that to be 
able to gain good things is virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Socrates. Good things do you not call such things as 
health and riches, that is, the possession of gold and 
silver, honours also in the state, and offices in the 
government? You do not speak of any other things as 
good, beside things of this kind? 

Meno. No other ; I mean all such sort of things. 

Socrates. Well then, to get money is virtue; as says 
Meno, the hereditary guest of the great king. But let 
me ask you a question concerning this point ; whether 
you would choose to add something to this account of 
virtue, and to say that virtue is to get money honestly 
and religiously? or whether this addition makes no 
difference in your account; but that, however unjustly 
it be acquired, you call the mere acquisition of money, 
equally in any way, virtue? 

Meno. By no means ; for, to acquire it unjustly, I call 
vice and wickedness. 
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Socrates. By all means, therefore, as it appears, this 
acquisition of money ougfht to be accompanied by 
honesty, or prudence, or sanctity, or some other part of 
virtue ; for otherwise it will not be virtue, notwithstand- 
ing it procures for us good things. 

Meno. For without that how should it be virtue? 

Socrates. And if a man forbear to gain money, 
whether for Ijimself or others, when he cannot gain it 
without dishonesty, is not the forbearance of this gain 
also virtue ? 

Meno. It is apparent. 

Socrates. Not the gaining of these good things, there- 
fore, must be virtue, more than the forbearance of that 
gain ; but, as it seems, that which comes accompanied 
by honesty is virtue ; that which is without anything of 
that kind is vice and wickedness. 

Meno. I think it must of necessity be as you say. 

Socrates. Did we not say, a little while since, that 
honesty and prudence, and everything of that kind, was 
a part of virtue? 

Meno. We did. 

Socrates. Then, Meno, you are in jest with me. 

Meno. How so, Socrates? 

Socrates. Because, when I had desired you, as I did 
just now, not to split virtue into pieces, and had given 
you patterns to copy after, that you might answer as 
you ought ; you, without paying any regard to them, 
tell me that virtue is the power of gaining good things 
with honesty or justice ; yet this, you say, is only a part 
of virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Socrates. It is to be collected then, from your own 
concessions, that with a part of virtue, to do whatever 
one does, this is virtue. For justice, you say, is but a 
part of virtue, and so of every other thing of like kind. 

Meno What then? granting that I say this. 

Socrates. It follows that, having been requested to 
tell me what the whole of virtue is, you are far from 
giving such a complete account of it : for you say, that 
every action is virtue which is performed with a part of 
virtue; as though you had already told me what virtue 
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was in the whole, and that 1 should know it when you 
come to split it into parts. We must therefore, as it 
seems to me, take the matter again from the beginning, 
and recur to this question, What is virtue? Or should 
every action, accompanied with a part of virtue, be said 
to be virtue itself? For it is saying this, to say that 

every action, accompanied with justice, is virtue. Do 

you think there is no occasion for us to resume the same 
question ; but that a man may know a part of virtue, 
what it is, without knowing what virtue is itself? 

Meno. I think he cannot. 

Socrates. For, if you remember, when I answered just 
now your question concerning figure, we rejected such 
a kind of answer as aimed at explaining the proposed 
subject in terms not as yet confessedly understood, but 
whose meaning was still the subject of inquiry. 

Meno. And we did right, Socrates, in rejecting such 
an answer. 

Socrates. I would not have you imagine then, while 
we are as yet inquiring what virtue is, the whole of it, 
that by answering in terms which signify the parts of 
virtue, you will be able to explain to any man the nature 
of virtue ; or, indeed, that the nature of any other thing 
can be explained in such a way, but that still there will 
be need of repeating the same question what virtue is, 
that which is the subject of our conversation. Or do 
you think that 1 speak idly and nothing to the purpose? 

Meno. 1 think you speak rightly. 

Socrates. Begin again, therefore, and tell me what it 
is you hold virtue to be, you and your friend Gorgias? 

Meno. Socrates, I heard, before I had conversed with 
you, that the only part you take in conversation is this : 8o 
— You pretend to be at a loss and doubtful yourself upon 
all subjects, and make others too no less to be at a loss 
what to think and say. You seem to be now playing the 
same conjurers’ tricks upon me; you manifestly use 
incantations to bewitch me, and to fill me with such 
perplexity that I know not what to say. If you will 
allow me to joke a little, I think you resemble exactly, 
not only in form but in other respects also, that broad 
sea-fish called the cramp-fish ; for that too never fails to 
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give a numbness to every person who either touches^ or 
approaches it. You seem to have done some such thing 
at present to me, and to have benumbed me. For I 
actually suffer a kind of numbness and stupidity, both in 
mind and body, and find myself disabled from giving 
you any answer ; and yet have I a thousand times dis- 
coursed much about virtue, and to many persons, and 
extremely well too, as I thought ; but I am now not in 
the least able to tell so much as what virtue is. I think 
that you have acted very prudently in never going out 
of your own country either by sea or land. For if you 
was to behave in this manner in any other city where 
you are a stranger, you would run a risk of being 
driven thence as a magician or enchanter. 

Socrates. You are full of craftiness, Meno; and I was 
very near being deceived by you. 

Meno. Tell me how, Socrates, I pray you? 

Socrates. I know with what design you brought a 
simile to which you likened me. 

Meno. With what design now, -do you imagine? 

Socrates. That I, on my part, might bring some 
simile or resemblance of you. For this I know to be 
true of all handsome persons, they love to have images 
and pictures made of them. And indeed it is their 
interest ; for of handsome persons the pictures are 
handsome too. But I shall forbear the drawing of your 
picture in return. And as to that v/hich you have pro- 
duced of me, if the cramp-fish be itself numb, and 
through its numbness benumb others also, then am I 
like to it, but otherwise I am not. For I do not lead 
others into doubtfulness on any subject, and make them 
be at a loss what to say; when at the same time I can 
easily explain the matter in hand, and have no doubts 
at all within my own mind : but as I am entirely dis- 
tressed for true definitions of things myself ; in this 
condition I involve in the same distresses those with 
whom I am conversing. Thus at present concerning 
the nature of virtue; what it is, I, for my part, know 
not : you indeed knew formerly, perhaps, before that 
you had touched me; but now you are like one who 
knows nothing of the matter. I am desirous, however, 
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of considering it together with you, and of our search- 
ing out jointly what kind of a thing virtue is. 

Meno. But in what way, Socrates, will you search 
for a thing of which you are entirely ignorant? For by 
what mark which may discover it will you look for it 
when you know none of the marks that distinguish it? 
Or, if you should not fail of meeting with it, how will 
you discern it, when met with, to be the very thing you 
was in search of, and knew nothing of before? 

Socrates. I apprehend, Meno, what it is you mean. 

Do you observe how captious a way of reasoning you 
introduce? For it follows from hence, that it is impos- 
sible for a man to seek, either for that which he knows, 
or for that of which he is ignorant. For no man would 
seek to know what he knows, because he has the know- 
ledge of it already, and has no need of seeking for what 
he has. Nor could any man seek for what he is ignorant 
of, because he would not know what he is seeking for. 

Meno. Do you not think then, Socrates, that this 8i 
way of reasoning is fair and right? 

Socrates. Not I, for my part. 

Meno. Can you say in what respect it is wrong? 

Socrates. I can. For I have heard the sayings of 
men and women who were wise, and knowing in divine 
things. 

Meno. What sayings? 

Socrates. Such as I think true, as well as beautiful. 

Meno. But what sayings were they? and by whom 
were they uttered? 

Socrates. Those who uttered them were of the priests 
and priestesses, such as made it their business to be 
able to give a rational account of those things in which 
they were employed. The same sayings are delivered 
also by Pindar, and many other of the poets, as many 
as are divine. The sayings are these ; but do you con- 
sider with yourself whether you think them true. These 
persons then tell us that the soul of man is immortal ; 
that sometimes it ends, which is called dying ; and that 
afterwards it begins again, but never is dissolved ; and 
that for this reason we ought to live, throughout our 
lives, with all sanctity. For 
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When guilt of lesser crimes the soul hath stain’d. 
Not meriting sharp pains for aye ; 

And eight dark dreary years she hath remain’d 
In Hades, barr'd from gladd’ning day; 
Preserving all that time her sense 
Of good, lamenting her lost innocence , 

With sorrow if her guilt she rue, 

And Proserpine should deem that sorrow true, 

She accepts in full atonement such repentance due, 

ANTISTROPHE 

Then the ninth year sends back the soul to light, 
And former objects here on earth ; 

Of these, thro' death, again she loses sight; 

Again to life renews her birth. 

At length, two trials well endur’d, 

The soul, to lesser virtues well inur’d. 

Is born some king, for good renown ’d ; 

Or sage, well Icarn’d in wisdom’s lore profound ; 
Or hero, by his prowess spreading peace around. 


Thro’ goodness, wisdom, virtue, truly great; 

And greatly meriting advancement high; 

Loosen’d from body, wing’d and fleet, 

Freely she mounts to purest sky ; 

Ne’er more on earth to live, ne’er more to die. 

Amongst the gods in starry sheen. 

Far oft and wide thro’ Nature seen, 

She fixes her abode ; 

Assuming her celestial throne, 

To godlike state of being grown, 

A deathless demi-god. 

Thence thro’ the rest of time, 

In hymns religious and in holy rhyme, 

Mortals below shall lift their lays, 

The deathless demi-god to praise; 

Who, freed from earthly dross. 

And ev’ry element of body gross. 

To intellectual bliss in heav’niy seat could climb. 

The soul then being immortal, having been often born, 
having beheld the things which are here, the things 
which are in Hades, and all things, there is nothing of 
which she has not gained the knowledge. No wonder, 
therefore, that she is able to recollect, with regard to 
virtue as well as to other things, what formerly she 
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knew. For all things in nature being linked together in 
relationship, and the soul having heretofore known all 
things, nothing hinders but that any man, who has 
recalled to mind, or, according to the common phrase, 
who has learnt, one thing only, should of himself recover 
all his ancient knowledge, and find out again all the 
rest of things; if he has but courage, and faints not in 
the midst of his researches. For inquiry and learning 
is reminiscence all. VVe therefore ought not to 
hearken to that sophistical way of reasoning afore- 
mentioned ; for our believing it to be true would make 
us idle. And, accordingly, the indolent, and such as are 
averse to taking pains, delight to hear it. But this 
other way of thinking, which 1 have just now given you 
an account of, makes men diligent, sets them at work, 
and puts upon them inquiry. And as I believe it to be 
true, I am willing, with your assistance, to inquire into 
the nature of virtue. 

Meno. With all my heart, Socrates. But say you 
this absolutely, that we do not learn anything ; and that 
all, which we call learning, is only reminiscence? Can 
you teach me to know this doctrine to be true? 

Socrates. I observed to you before how full you are 
of craftiness, O Meno. And, to confirm my observation, 
you now ask me if I can teach you; I, who say that 83 
there is no such thing as teaching, but that all our 
knowledge is reminiscence : that I may appear directly 
to contradict myself. 

Meno. Not so, Socrates, by Jupiter. I did not 
express myself in those terms with any such design ; 
but merely from habit, and the common usage of that 
expression. But if any way you can prove to me that 
your doctrine is true, do so. 

Socrates. This is by no means an easy talk. How- 
ever, for your sake, I am willing to try and do my 
utmost. Call hither to me then one of those your 
numerous attendants, which ever you please, that I may 
prove in him the truth of what I say. 

Meno. I will, gladly. Come hither, you. 

Socrates. Is he a Grecian, and speaks he the Greek 
language ? 
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Meno. Perfectly well. He was born in my own 
family. 

Socrates. Be attentive now, and observe whether he 
appears to recollect within himself, or to learn anything 
from me. 

Meno. I shall. 

Socrates. Tell me, boy ; do you know what a square 
space is? Is it of such a figure as this? 

Boy. It is. 

Socrates. A square space then is that which has all 
these lines equal, A B, B C, C D, D A, four in number. 

Boy. It is so truly. 

Socrates. Has it not also these lines, which are 
drawn through the middle of it, A C and B D, equal 
each to the other? 

Boy. Yes. 

Socrates. Cannot you imagine a space, square like 
this, but larger; and another such, but lesser? 

Boy. Yes, for certain. 

Socrates. Now if the side A B should be two feet 
long, and the side A D should be two feet long also, 
how many feet square will the whole space contain? 
Consider it in this manner. If, in the side A B, the 
space should be two feet long, and in the side A D it 
should be but one foot ; would not the square be that of 
two feet once told ? 

Boy. It would. 

Socrates. But since it is two feet this way as well as 
the other way, is it not a space of two feet twice told? 

Boy. Just so. 

Socrates. It is then a space of two feet? 

Boy. So it is. 

Socrates. How many feet are twice two? reckon 
them, and tell me. 

Boy. Four feet, Socrates. 

Socrates. May not a space be made E F G H, double 
to that other in size, but of the same kind, having, like 
that, all its sides equal? 

Boy. Yes, sure. 

Socrates. How many square feet then will this space 
be of? 
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Boy. Eight. 

Socrates. Come now, try and tell me, of what length 
is each of the sides in this square space. Now the 
sides of that square, you know, we have supposed to 
be two feet long. Of what length then are the sides 
of this square, which is double in largeness to that 
other ? 

Boy. It is plain, Socrates, that they are twice as 
long. 

Socrates. You see, Meno, that I teach him none of 
these things which he asserts; I only ask him questions. 
And now this boy imagines that he knows of what 
length the lines are which contain a space of eight 
square feet. Do you not think he does? 

Meno. I do. 

Socrates. And does he really know? 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Socrates. But he imagines them to be twice as long 
as the lines, which contain a space of four square feet. 

Meno. He does, 

Socrates. I now view him ready to recollect, from 
this time forward, rightly and as he ought. Now hear 
me, boy. You say that lines, double in length to the 
sides of the square A B C D, contain a space double to 83 
it in largeness : I mean a space of the same kind ; not 
one way long, the other way short ; but every way of 
equal length, like the space A B C D, only twice as 
large, that is, a space of eight square feet. Consider 
now whether you still think this square E F G H to 
be measured by a line twice as long as the line which 
measures the square A B C D. 

Boy. I do. 

Socrates. Suppose we add to the line A B, from 
hence, from the point B, another line of equal length 
the line B I. Is not the line A I of a length double to 
that of the line A B? 

Boy. Yes, sure. 

Socrates. Now, from the line A I, do you say that a 
space will be made of eight square feet, if four lines, 
each of them as long as the line A I, be drawn so as to 
contain space? 
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Boy. 1 do. 

Socrates. Let us then draw these four equal hnes 
so as to contain space, A I, IK, K L, LA. Is this 
space now any other than that which you say is of eight 
square feet? 

Boy. No; it is the very same. 

Socrates. Are there not in this space A I K L these 
four spaces, ABMO, BIPM, MPKN, NLOM, 
each of which is equal to that space of four square feet, 
A BCD? 

Boy. So there be. 

Socrates. How large is the whole space A I K L? Is 
it not four times as large as the space A B C D ? 

Boy. To be sure it is. 

Socrates. Is it only double now to the space A B C D, 
when it is four times as large? 

Boy. No, by Jupiter. 

Socrates. What proportion has it then to the space 
ABCD? 

Boy. A quadruple one. 

Socrates. From a line, therefore, double in length, 
is drawn a square space, not double, but quadruple, in 
largeness. 

Boy. Why, it is very true. 

Socrates. Four times four make sixteen : do they 
not? 

Boy. They do. 

Socrates. But from a line of what length is to be 
drawn a square, such a one as we suppose the square 
EFGH to be, that is, a space of eight square feet? 
You see that from the line A I is drawn a square, quad- 
ruple in largeness to the square ABCD. 

Boy. I see it. 

Socrates. And from the line A B, which is half of the 
line A I, a square, you see, is drawn, which is but the 
fourth part of the square A K. 

Boy. It is. 

Socrates. Well ; but that square of eight feet 
E F G H, is it not twice as large as the square ABCD, 
and half as large as the square A I K L ? 

Boy. It is so, to be sure. 
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Socrates. Must it not then be drawn from a line 
longer than the line A B, and shorter than the line A I? 

Boy. I think it must. 

Socrates. You say well; for speak that only which 
you think. And tell me, was not the line A B supposed 
to be two feet long, and the line A I four feet long? 

Boy. Yes. 

Socrates. The side therefore of the square E F G H 
must be shorter than a line of four feet, and longer than 
a line of two feet. 

Boy. It must so. 

Socrates. Try now, and tell me how long you think 
it is. 

Boy. Three feet long. 

Socrates. If then it be so, let us take half of the line 
B I, namely, BQ, and add it to the line AB; and 
now this line A Q will be such a line as you speak 
of, a line three feet long. For the lines A B, B I, are 
each of them two feet long, and the line B Q is half of 
the line B I, and therefore is one foot long. In the 
same manner, let us take half the line O L, namely, 
O R, and add it to the line A O; and thus the line A R 
will be three feet long also. For the lines AO, O L, 
are each of them two feet long, and the line O R is one 
foot Jong. From these two lines, A Q, A R, let us 
complete the square A Q S R ; and it is such a square 
as you was speaking of, the square of a line three feet 
long. 

Boy. It is so. 

Socrates. If then the whole space be three feet long 
and three feet broad, it is a space of thrice three feet. 

Boy. It appears so to be. 

Socrates. And how many feet are thrice three? 

Boy. Nine. 

Socrates. But how many feet were there to be in a 
square twice as large as the square A B C D? 

Boy. Eight. 

Socrates. It is not true then that from a line three 
feet long is to be drawn a square containing only eight 
feet. 

Boy. It is not. 

r to 
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Socrates. Try and tell us then exactly how long the 
line must be from which such a square is to be drawn. 
Or, if you choose not to tell us the measure of it in 
numbers, at least point out to us from what line it may 
be drawn. 

84 Boy. Now, by Jove, Socrates, I do not know. 

Socrates. Do you observe, Meno, what progress this 
boy has already made, and whereabouts he is, in the 
way to recollection? You see that, from the beginning 
of his examination, he knew not from what line a square 
eight feet large was to be drawn ; as indeed neither does 
he yet know ; but he then fancied that he knew, and 
answered boldly as a knowing person would, without 
suspecting that he should ever be at a loss for a true 
answer. But he now finds himself at a loss, and thinks 
himself as ignorant as he really is. 

Meno. You say what is true. 

Socrates. Is he not then in a better disposition with 
regard to the matter which he was ignorant of? 

Meno. I agree with you in this too. 

Socrates. In making him therefore to be at a loss 
what to answer, and in benumbing him after the manner 
of the cramp-fish, have we done him any harm? 

Meno. 1 think, we have not. 

Socrates. And more than this, we have advanced him 
a little, as it seems, in the way of finding out the truth 
in the subject laid before him. For, being now sensible 
of his ignorance, he is prepared to seek and to inquire. 
But he then fancied, that he could readily, at any time, 
and in the presence of any number of people, show with 
certainty, that a square, twice as large as some other 
square, was produced from a line twice as long. 

Meno. So it seemed. 

Socrates. Think you then, that he would have set 
about seeking or learning that, which, however ignorant 
of it, he fancied that he knew; till he had found himself 
at a loss, and felt his ignorance; and was become there- 
fore desirous of finding it out? 

Meno. I think, Socrates, that he never would. 

Socrates. The benumbing him then was of advantage 
to him. 
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Meno. 1 think it was. 

Socrates. Now observe how, from this sense of his 
ignorance, he will find out the truth in searching for it 
with me; though the part which I shall bear in the 
inquiry will be merely to ask questions, and not to teach. 
But be sure to mind, if anywhere you can catch me 
teaching or telling him anything, instead of asking him 
his own opinions. Now, boy, tell me, is not this space 
A B C D our square, four feet large ? Do you appre> 
hend me? 

Boy. I do. 

Socrates. Suppose we add to it this other square 
B T U C, equal to it in largeness? 

Boy. Well. 

Socrates. And a third square, too, this, D C W X, 
equal in largeness to either of the others? 

Boy. Very well. 

Socrates. What, if we add another square of equal 
size, to fill up the corner here, this U C W Y? 

Boy. Very well : and so it does. 

Socrates. Are not then these four squares equal all, 
ABCD, BTUC, CDXW, WYUC? 

Boy. Yes. 

Socrates. This whole large square then, A T Y X, 
how much larger is it than the square ABCD? 

Boy. Four times as big. 

Socrates. But we wanted a square only twice as big. 

Do you not remember? 

Boy. I remember it very well. 

Socrates. Do not these line.s, which I draw from 
corner to corner in each of these squares, B D, B U, 

D W, W U, cut each square in half? 

Boy. They do. 85 

Socrates. Are not these four lines drawn of equal 
length, these, which enclose the square space, 

B D W U? 

Boy. They be so. 

Socrates. Now consider, how large this square is 
which is enclosed by those four lines. 

Boy. Why, I do not know. 

Socrates. Are not those four squares. ABCD 
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B T U C, C D X W, W Y U C, cut each of them in half 
by these four lines, B D, B U, D W, W U, drawn 
within them ; or are they not ? 

Boy. They be. 

Socrates. In the square, A T Y X, how many spaces 
are there then, as Jarg'e as the space A B C D? 

Boy. Four. 

Socrates. And how many such in the square, 
B D W U, from which half the other is cut off? 

Boy. Two. 

Socrates. How many more are four than two? 

Boy. Twice as many. 

Socrates. How many square feet then doth this 
square, B D W U, contain ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Socrates. From what line is it drawn? 

Boy. From this here. 

Socrates. From the line B D, do you say, reaching 
from corner to corner of the square A B C D, which 
contains four square feet? 

Boy. Yes. 

Socrates. The sophists call such a line the diameter. 
If the diameter then be its name, from the diameter of 
a square, as you say, you boy of Meno’s, may be drawn 
a square twice as large as the square of which it is the 
diameter. 

Boy. It is so, Socrates, for certain. 

Socrates. Well; what think you, Meno? Has this 
boy, in his answers, given any other opinion than Lis 
own ? 

Meno. None other : he has given his own opinion 
only. 

Socrates. And yet, but a little before, as we both 
observed, he had no knowledge of the matter proposed, 
and knew not how to give a right answer. 

Meno. True. 

Socrates. But those very opinions, which you acknow- 
ledge to be his own, were in him all the time : were they 
not? 

Meno. They were. 

Socrates. In a man therefore, who is ignorant, there 
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are true opinions concerning those very things of which 
he is Ignorant. 

Meno. It appears there are. 

Socrates. Those opinions then are stirred up afresh in 
the mind of that boy, as fancies are in dreaming. And 
if he should frequently be questioned of these things, 
and by many different persons, you may be assured he 
will at length know them with as much certainty as any 
man. 

Meno. Indeed, it seems so. 

Socrates. Will he not then know them without being 
taught them, having only been asked questions, and 
recovering of himself from within himself his lost know- 
ledge ? 

Meno. He will. 

Socrates. But our recovery of knowledge from within 
ourselves, is not this what we call reminiscence? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Socrates. And this knowledge, which he now has, 
must he not at some time or other have acquired it, or 
else have always been possessed of it ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Socrates. Now if he was always possessed of it, he 
was always a person of knowledge. But if at any time 
he first received it, was it not in this present life? unless 
some person has taught him the science of geometry. 
For he will make his answers with no less certainty in 
every part of geometry, and indeed in all the other 
mathematical sciences. Is there any one, then, who 
has taught the boy all this? I ask you; because you 
ought to know, since he was born and bred up in your 
family. 

Meno. I am certain that no person has ever taught 
him those sciences. 

Socrates. And yet he entertains those opinions, which 
he has Just now declared : does he not? 

Meno. It appears, Socrates, that he must. 

Socrates. If then he had this knowledge within him, 86 
not having acquired it in this present life, it is plain 
that in some other time he had learnt it and actually 
possessed it. 
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Me.no. It appears so. 

Socrates. And was not that time then, when he was 
not a man? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Socrates. If true opinions then are in him, at both 
these times, the time when he is, and the time when he 
is not a man ; opinions which, awakened and roused by 
questions, rise up into science; must not his soul be well 
furnished with this discipline throughout all ages? for 
it is plain, that in every age he either is, or is not a 
man. 

Meno. In all appearance it must be so. 

Soc. If the truth of things therefore is always in the 
soul, the soul should be immortal. So that whatever 
you happen now not to know, that is, not to remember, 
you ought to undertake with confidence to seek within 
yourself, and recall it to your mind. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, somehow or other 
to speak rightly. 

Socrates. As for my own part, Meno, I would not 
contend very strenuously for the truth of my argument 
in other respects ; but that in thinking it our duty to 
seek after the knowledge of things we are at present 
ignorant of, we should become better men, more manly, 
and less idle, than if we suppose it not possible for us 
to find out, nor our duty to inquire into, what we know 
not; this I would, if I was able, strongly, both by word 
and deed, maintain. 

Meno. In this also, Socrates, you seem to me to say 
well. 

Socrates. Since then we are agreed in this point, that 
what a man knows not, he ought to inquire after and 
seek to know, are you willing that we attempt jointly to 
inquire into the nature of virtue? 

Meno. By all means, willing. Not but that 1 should 
have most pleasure in taking into consideration, and 
hearing what you have to say on the question 1 first 
asked you, whether, in setting about our inquiries 
concerning virtue, we should consider it as a thing that 
may be taught, or as being by nature with those who 
have it, or as attainable by some other means, and what 
they are. 
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Socrates. Were I to govern not only myself, Meno, 
but you too, we would not consider whether virtue could 
be taught or not, before we had inquired, in the first 
place, what virtue was. But since you, without so much 
as attempting to govern yourself, for fear (I suppose) 
of being less free and less a gentleman, undertake how- 
ever to govern me, and actually do govern me, 1 shall 
yield to you. For indeed how can I help myself? or 
what is to he done without it? We are to consider 
then, it seems, what belongs to some certain thing, 
whilst yet we know not what the thing is. But if you 
still persist, however relax a little the strictness of your 
command, and suffer the question, whether virtue can 
be taught a man, or how otherwise it is attained, to be 
considered hypothetically. By hypothetically I mean in 
the Scune manner as geometricians often treat a ques- 
tion, for instance ; when they are asked concerning 
some geometrical figure, whether it is possible for such 
a particular triangle to be inscribed in such a particular 
circle. A geometrician would answer, — I know not 87 
as yet, of what kind this triangle is. But I can make 
a supposition, which I think may be of use in answer- 
ing your question, this; Supposing the tri- 

angle be of such a kind, as that a circle being drawn 
about a given side of it, the whole space of the tri- 
angle be included within the circular space described 
around it, the consequence will then be one thing ; but 
quite another consequence will follow, if it cannot be so 
included. Laying down therefore these two hypotheses 
distinctly, I can tell you what will follow, in each of 
these cases, as to the inscribing that triangle within the 
circle, whether it be impossible or possible. Now the 
same way shall we take in our inquiry concerning 
virtue : since we know not, either what it is, or what is 
to be attributed to it, we shall lay down an hypothesis 
concerning it; and, on the footing of that hypothesis, 
shall consider whether it is to be taught or not. Let us 
then state the question thus ; Supposing virtue to be in 
that order of things which belongs to the soul, is virtue, 
on this hypothesis, to be taught, or not to be taught? 

In the first place, it is either a different kind of thing 
from knowledge, or a thing of the same kind with 
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knowledge : and on each of these hypotheses let us 
inquire, whether virtue is or is not to be taught, or (as 
we lately expressed it) recalled to mind ; for whichever 
of these expressions we use, let it make no difference 
to us. The question is then, whether virtue is to be 
taught. Now is it not evident to every one, that man 
is taught no other thing than knowledge? 

Meno. To me it seems so. 

Socrates. If virtue, therefore, be a certain kind of 
knowledge, it is evident that virtue is to be taught. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Socrates. We have quickly then dispatched this part 
of the inquiry; and are fairly come to this conclusion, 
that if virtue be a thing of the same kind with know- 
ledge, it is to be taught ; otherwise not. 

Meno. Very true. 

Socrates. Next after this, it seems, that we should 
consider whether virtue be knowledge or of a kind 
different from knowledge. 

Meno. We ought, I think, in the next place to con- 
sider this. 

Socrates. Well now; shall we suppose that virtue is 
a thing which is good ; and shall we abide by this 
hypothesis, laying it down for certain that virtue is 
something good ? 

Meno. By all means. 

Socrates. Now if there be also any other good 
separated from knowledge, then perhaps virtue may 
not be a certain kind of knowledge. But if there be 
no sort of good which is not comprehended under know- 
ledge, then a suspicion that virtue was knoweldge of a 
certain kind would be a just suspicion. 

Meno. What you say is true. 

Socrates. But further; is it not through virtue that 
we are good? 

Meno. It is. 

Socrates. And if good, then advantageous. For all 
things that are good are advantageous : are they 
not? 

Meno. They are. 

Socrates. Virtue then is a thing advantageous too. 
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Meno. It follows of necessity from what we just now 
granted. 

Socrates. Now let us consider what sort of things 
those are which profit and are advantageous to us; 
enumerating the particulars : health, we all say, and 
strength, and beauty, and riches. These things and 
others of like kind we call advantageous : do we not? 

Meno. We do. 

Socrates. And say we not, that these very things are 88 
sometimes hurtful to us? or do you pronounce other- 
wise ? 

Meno. No otherwise ; I say the same. 

Socrates. Consider now, what is the leading cause 
when any of these things profit us ; and what when 
they hurt us. Is it not, when right use presides in the 
management of them, that they profit us, and when 
right use is wanting, that they hurt us? 

Meno. Certainly so. 

Socrates. Further then, let us consider things belong- 
ing to the soul. Do you admit that temperance is some- 
thing in the soul ; and so of justice, and fortitude, and 
docility, and memory, and magnanimity, and all things 
of like kind? 

Meno. I do. 

Socrates. Now consider such of these things, as you 
think not to consist in knowledge, but to be of a kind 
different from knowledge. Do not these procure us 
sometimes hurt, and sometimes advantage? for instance, 
fortitude ; unless fortitude is not where prudence is 
wanting : let our instance then be boldness. When a 
man is bold without reason or understanding, does he 
not incur mischief ? And when he is bold rationally and 
wisely, does he not gain advantage? 

Meno. It is true. 

Socrates. Is it not true of temperance also, and 
docility, that to a man who has learnt and is provided 
with them, if his soul at the same time be fraught with 
understanding, they are advantageous ; but, if he wants 
understanding, they are hurtful? 

Meno. Most undoubtedly. 

Socrates. In a word, all the abilities of the soul. 
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whether they be of the active kind or of the passive, 
under the conduct of prudence, do they not tend to 
happiness ; but managed with imprudence, do they not 
produce the contrary effect? 

Meno. It is probable they do. 

Socrates. If virtue then one of those things belong- 
ing to the soul, and if it be of necessity, as you say, 
always advantageous, virtue must be prudence : for we 
see, that all other things belonging to the soul are of 
themselves neither advantageous nor hurtful ; but let 
there be added to them imprudence or prudence, and 
they thus become either hurtful or advantageous. Now 
according to this reasoning, virtue being always advan- 
tageous, must be some kind of prudence. 

Meno. To me it seems so. 

Socrates. Now then as to those other things, which we 
said just now were sometimes beneficial and sometimes 
hurtful, riches, and the rest of external goods; I ask 
whether or no as prudence, presiding in the soul, and 
governing her other powers and possessions, applies 
them to our advantage ; and as imprudence, having the 
lead, turns them all to mischief ; whether in the same 
manner the soul, rightly using and administering those 
outward things, employs them for our benefit, but by a 
wrong use renders them prejudicial and pernicious? 

Meno. Most certainly. 

Socrates. And are not things administered and used 
rightly by a soul possessed of prudence; but amiss and 
ill by a soul possessed with folly? 

Meno. They are. 

Socrates. Thus then we may pronounce it to hold 
good universally : to man all external things depend on 
his soul; and all things belonging to the soul itself 
depend on prudence for their being good and beneficial 
89 to him. Now it follows from this reasoning, that 
prudence is always advantageous. But did we not just 
now say the same of virtue too? 

Meno. True. 

Socrates. We conclude, therefore, that prudence is 
virtue; either the whole of virtue, or some part at 
least. 
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Meno. What has been said seems to me, Socrates, to 
have been well said. 

Socrates. If then it be so, the good are not good by 
nature. 

Meno. It seems to me, they are not. 

Socrates. For then, this too would follow. If the 
good were good by nature we should have, somewhere 
or other, persons who knew which of our youth were 
good and virtuous in their natures; and these, when 
they had discovered them to us, we should take and 
guard in the citadel, putting our seal on them more 
carefully than we should on gold ; that no person might 
corrupt them, and that when they arrived at the age of 
manhood, they might become useful to the state. 

Meno. It is likely, Socrates, that in that case this 
would be done. 

Socrates. Since the good, therefore, are not good by 
nature, whether are they good by teaching or not? 

Meno. I think it now necessary to hold this in the 
affirmative. And it is plain, Socrates, that if virtue be 
knowledge, according to our hypothesis before, then it 
may be taught. 

Socrates. Perhaps so, by Jove. But I fear we did 
amiss in admitting that hypothesis. 

Meno. And yet very lately it seemed to be maintained 
fairly. 

Socrates. But I suspect, it ought not only to have 
lately seemed to be maintained fairly, but to seem so at 
present, and hereafter too, if there be anything in it 
sound or faultless. 

Meno. What is the matter now? in what respect do 
you find fault with it? and why doubt of Its being true, 
that virtue is a kind of knowledge? 

Socrates. I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be 
taught, supposing it to be a science, or some kind of 
knowledge, this position of ours I call not into question, 
nor have any doubt of its being true. But consider 
whether I appear not to have reason for doubting the 
truth of the supposition, that virtue is a kind of know- 
ledge. For answer me to this question ; whatever is 
taught, I speak not of virtue only, but of every other 
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subject of discipline or teaching, must there not be of 
necjessity both teachers of it and scholars? 

Meno. I think there must. 

Socrates. That thing, therefore, on the contrary, of 
which there are neither teachers nor scholars to be 
found, should we not think rightly, in thinking it 
probable that it is not the subject of teaching? 

Meno. True. But do you really think that no masters 
are to be found who teach virtue ? 

Socrates. Though I have often sought about, and 
inquired if there were any teachers of virtue, with my 
utmost endeavours I cannot find any. And yet I invite 
any persons to join me in the search, especially such as I 
might presume to have the most experience in that affair. 
And just now, Meno, in happy time, is this man Anytus 
sat down by us, who may be a party in our inquiry. And 
it should seem reasonable for us to make him a party ; 

90 for, in the first place, he is the son of the wealthy and 
the wise Anthemion, a man who is become rich, not by 
accident, nor yet by legacy, as he has done to whom the 
riches of Polycrates are now of late devolved, Ismenias 
of Thebes, but having acquired his wealth through his 
own wisdom and industry; and then as to his other 
good qualities, he is a citizen who is thought neither 
contemptuous and insolent, nor ostentatious and giving 
trouble to all about him, but behaves decently and con- 
ducts himself like a modest and frugal man. And besides 
all this, he has educated and instructed his son here 
excellently well, in the opinion of the Athenian multi- 
tude ; for they elect him to the highest offices in the state. 
Such men it is right to make of our party, when we are 
inquiring after masters who teach virtue, whether any 
arc to be found and who they are. Join yourself there- 
fore, Anytus, to us, to me, and Meno here, your guest 
at Athens, in our inquiry concerning virtue, who are 
the teachers of it. And consider the question thus : 
Suppose this Meno had an inclination to be made a 
good physician, and applied to us for our advice in the 
affair, to what masters should we send him? should we 
not send him to the physicians? 

Anytus. Bv all means. 
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Socrates. And to make him a good currier, should 
we not send him to the curriers? 

Anytus. To be sure. 

Socrates. And in all other subjects of instruction, 
should we not take the same way? 

Anytus. Without doubt. 

Socrates. But concerning this point, let me ask you 
another question. In sending him to the physicians, we 
say we should do well, if we intended the making him 
a good physician. Now when we say this, do we not 
mean, that we should act with prudence in sending him, 
not to any one who profess not the art of healing, but 
to those who make it their profession ; and who, besides, 
are paid for teaching it to others; and thus, by this very 
acceptance of pay, take upon themselves to teach any 
one who is willing to come and learn ; I ask you whether 
it is not from these considerations that we should do 
well in sending him to the physicians? 

Anytus. I answer, yes. 

Socrates. In the learning music too, and every other 
art, are not the same considerations just? Surely it is 
great want of understanding in us, if we are desirous of 
having some person taught music, not to choose for his 
masters such as profess the teaching of the art, and the 
taking of money too for their teaching ; but, instead of 
this, to give trouble to other people, expecting him to 
learn from those who do not pretend to be teachers, and 
have not one scholar in that learning in which we expect 
our student should be by them instructed. Think you 
not that such an expectation would be very unreason- 
able? 

Anytus. I do, by Jupiter; and a great sign of ignor- 
ance too, besides. 

Socrates. You say well. Now then you have an 
opportunity of considering together with me, and giving 
your advice about this guest of yours, Meno here. For 91 
he has often told me long ago, Anytus, that he wished to 
acquire that wisdom and virtue, through which men 
govern well both their families and their commonwealth ; 
through which also they behave respectfully to their 
parents ; and know how to entertain both their country- 
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men and foreigners, and what presents to make them at 
their departure, in such a manner as becomes a good 
man. Were we then to recommend to him any persons 
from whom he might learn this virtue, consider whom 
we should do right in recommending. Is it not clear 
that, agreeably to what we have just now said in other 
cases, they would be those persons who profess to be 
teachers of virtue, and publicly through all Greece offer 
themselves to teach it to any one who desires to learn ; 
fixing the price of this their teaching, and demanding it 
as their just fee 

Anytus. And what persons, Socrates, do you mean? 

Socrates. You cannot be ignorant that I speak of 
those who are called sophists. 

Anytus. O Hercules ! speak not so shamefully, 
Socrates. May none of my relations, friends, or 
acquaintance, fellow-citizens, or foreign guests, ever be 
seized with such a madness as to go and be spoiled by 
those men. For the bane and corruption those men are 
of all who follow them. 

Socrates. How say you, Anytus? Are these the only 
men among those who profess the knowledge of some- 
thing beneficial to human kind, so widely different from 
all the rest, as not only not to improve and make better 
what is put into their hands as the others do, but on 
the contrary to corrupt and spoil it? and do they think 
fit openly to demand fees to be paid them for so doing? 

I cannot tell how I should give credit to this account of 
yours. For I know one man in particular, Protagoras, 
to have acquired singly more riches from having this 
wisdom, than Phidias has from his works so celebrated 
for their beauty, together with any ten other statuaries 
besides. It is a prodigy what you tell me ; when the 
menders of old shoes and of old clothes could not escape 
a month from being publicly known, if they returned 
the clothes or shoes in a worse condition than they 
received them ; but doing so would be soon reduced to 
starving ; yet, that Protagoras should corrupt and spoil 
his followers, and send them home worse men than when 
they first came to him, without being discovered by all 
Greece, and this for above forty years. For I think he 
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was near seventy years of age when he died, after 
having spent forty of them in the practice of his pro- 
fession, And during all that time he maintained a high 
reputation, which continues even to this day. And not 
only Protagoras met with this success, but very many 92 
others : some of whom were prior to him in time, and 
some flourish at present. Now shall we suppose that 
they deceived and corrupted the youth, as you say they 
did, knowingly? or shall we suppose they did so uncon- 
scious of it to themselves? Shall we deem them to be 
so much out of their senses, such men, who are said by 
some to be the wisest of mankind? 

Anytus. They are far from being out of their senses, 
Socrates : rather so are those of the youth, who give 
them money for corrupting them ; and still more so than 
these youths are their relations in committing them to 
the guidance of such men ; but most of all so are those 
cities which suffer such men to come in amongst them, 
and drive not away and banish every man, whether 
foreigner or citizen, who sets up in any such profession. 

Socrates. Has any of the sophists done you any 
injury, Anytus ? or why else are you so angry with 
them ? 

Anytus. f have never, by Jupiter, conversed with one 
of them myself ; nor would I suffer so to do any person 
who belonged to ine. 

Socrates. You have no experience at all then of those 
men. 

Anytus. And never desire to have any. 

Socrates. How then should you know if there is any 
good or any harm in their teaching, when you have no 
experience of it at all ? 

Anytus. Easily enough. For I know what sort of 
fellows they are, whether I have had any experience or 
not of them and of their teaching. 

Socrates. You have the gift of divination perhaps, 
Anytus. For how otherwise you could know what they 
are, according to your own account, I should much 
wonder. But we were not inquiring to what persons 
Meno might go and be made a bad man. As to these, 
if you will, let them be the sophists. But now tell us 
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of those others : and do an act of kindness to this 
hereditary friend of yours, in directing him to what 
persons in this great city he may go and be made 
eminent in that virtue which I gave you a description 
of just now. 

Anytus. But why did not you direct him to such 
persons yourself? 

Socrates. What persons I had imagined were the 
teachers of these duties I have told you. But I happen 
to have said nothing to the purpose, as you inform me. 

Anytus. There is some truth however in that perhaps. 

Socrates. Now, therefore, do you in your turn tell 
him to whom of the Athenians he should go. Name any 
one you choose. 

Anytus. What occasion has he to hear any one man’s 
name? For of the men of honour and virtue among the 
Athenians, there is not one, the first he meets with, who 
would not make him a better man than the sophists 
would, if he will but hearken and be observant. 

Socrates. But did these men of honour and virtue 
become such spontaneously, and without having learnt 
from any man to be what they are? and are they able 
93 to teach others what they were never taught themselves ? 

Anytus. They, I presume, learn from those who went 
before them, men of like honour and virtue. Or think 
you not that our city has produced many excellent men? 

Socrates. 1 think, Anytus, that in this city there are 
men excellent in political affairs, and that there have 
been others no less excellent before them. But were 
they good teachers of that political excellence? For it 
is this which happens to be the subject of our present 
debate : not whether men of honour and virtue are to 
be found at present in this city or not ; nor whether 
such were to be found here formerly : but whether virtue 
is to be taught or not. This we have been of a long 
time considering and inquiring ; and in prosecuting the 
inquiry, we are fallen upon this question, whether those 
excellent men, either of these or of former days, knew 
how to impart, or to deliver down to others, that virtue 
in which they themselves are so excellent ; or whether 
it be impossible for man to deliver down or to impart 
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virtue, and for men to receive it one from another. This 
it is which we have been long examining, I and Meno, 
Consider the question now in this manner, on the foot- 
ing of your own argument. Would you not say that 
Themistocles was a man of virtue? 

Anytus. I would ; and that he was so the most of all 
men too. 

Socrates. And would you not then say, that if ever 
any man could teach his own virtue to another, Themis- 
tocles was a good teacher? 

Anytus. I suppose he was, had he had a mind to 
teach. 

Socrates. But do you suppose that he had no mind to 
have some others made men of honour and virtue, and 
especially his own son? or do you imagine that he 
maliciously and designedly withheld from him that virtue 
in which he himself was excellent? Did you never hear 
that Themistocles taught his son Cleophantus to be an 
excellent horseman ? and that his son attained to such a 
pitch of excellence, that he would keep himself for a 
long time standing upright upon horses in full speed, 
and in this situation would throw his javelin ; and per- 
formed many other surprising feats of horsemanship, in 
which his father had him instructed ; and that he made 
him skilled in all other accomplishments, such as depend 
on having had good masters? Have you heard all this 
from elderly people who remember it ? 

Anytus. I have. 

Socrates. The disposition of his son therefore is not 
to be found fault with as untowardly and un teachable? 

Anytus. Perhaps it is not. 

Socrates. But what say you to this? That Cleo- 
phantus the son of Themistocles was a skilful and an 
excellent man in the same way as his father was, have 
you ever heard this from any man, either young or old? 

Anytus. No, truly. 

Socrates. Do we imagine then that he chose to breed 
him up in such studies and exercises as he did ; and yet, 
in that wisdom and skill in which he himself excelled, 
to make him, his own son, not at all a better man than 
his neighbours, if virtue could be taught? 
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Anytus. That indeed is, perhaps, not to be supposed. 

Socrates. Such a teacher of virtue now is this teacher 
of yours, a man whom you yourself acknowledge to 
have been one of the best men of the last age. And 
now let us consider another, Aristides, the son of 
94 Lysimachus. Do you not agree that he was a man of 
virtue? 

Anytus. I do entirely. 

Socrates. And did he not give his son Lysimachus the 
best education to be had at Athens, so far as depended 
on masters and teachers? and do you think he has made 
him a better man than common? You have had some 
acquaintance with him, and you see what sort of a man 
he is. Let another instance, if you please, be Pericles, 
a man so magnanimously wise. You know that he bred 
up two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

Anytus. I do. 

Socrates. These, as you know also, he taught horse- 
manship so as to make them equal in that skill to any 
of the Athenians. In music too, and gymnastic, and all 
other accomplishments which depend on art, he in- 
structed them so well that none excelled them. But had 
he no mind to make them good men ? I believe he wanted 
not inclination so to do ; but I suspect it to be impossible 
to teach virtue. And that you may not imagine that I 
speak only of a few, and those of the meanest birth 
among the Athenians, and such as wanted abilities for 
such an affair, consider that Thucydides also bred up 
two sons, Melesias and Stephanus, giving them a good 
education in all other respects, and particularly in the 
exercise of wrestling, in which they excelled all their 
countrymen. For he had one of his sons instructed by 
Xanthius, the other by Eudorus ; and these two masters, 
in the art of wrestling, were thought to be the best of 
the age. Do you not remember this ? 

Anytus. I remember that I have heard so. 

Socrates. Is it not evident then, that he would never 
have taught his children tho.se things, the teaching of 
which must have put him to expense, and, at the same 
time, have neglected what would have cost him nothing, 
the teaching them to be good men, if such a thing was 
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possible to be taught? But Thucydides, perhaps it may 
be imagined, was a mean inconsiderable person, who 
had but few hicnds among the Athenians or their allies. 

It was not so. For he was of a noble house, and had 
great power in Athens, and much weight in the other 
Grecian states. So that, if his sons could have made 
good men by teaching, he might easily have found out 
some person to make them so, either one of his own 
countrymen, or a foreigner, if he himself wanted leisure, 
on account of his public employments and his adminis- 
tration of the state. But I fear, friend Anytus, that 
virtue is a thing impossible to be taught. 

Anytus. You seem to me, Socrates, to be ready at 
abuse, and to speak ill of others with great facility. 
But I would advise you, if you choose to hearken to me, 
to be more cautious, and to take care of yourself. For 
that, in other cities too, it is perhaps an easy matter to 
do a man a mischief, as well as a piece of service; but 
here, at Athens, it is so more especially ; and, if I 95 
mistake not, you are sensible of it yourself. 

Socrates. Anytus seems to me to be angry, Meno. 
And I am not at all surprised at it. For, in the first 
place, he supposes that 1 spoke ill of those persons I 
mentioned : and then he takes himself to be such another 
as they were. Now if this man should ever come to 
know what it is to speak ill of others, he will cease to 
be angry : but at present he is ignorant of it. Do you 
therefore answer now, and tell me ; are there not 
amongst us men of honour and virtue? 

Meno. Certainly there are. 

Socrates. But are these men willing to offer them- 
selves to the youth to teach them virtue? do they profess 
the teaching of it? or do they agree that virtue is a 
thing which can be taught? 

Meno. No, by Jupiter, Socrates, they do not. For 
you may hear them sometimes maintaining that it may 
be taught, at other times that it cannot be taught. 

Socrates. Shall we say then that these men are 
teachers of virtue, when they have not settled so much 
as this point, whether virtue can be taught or not? 

Meno. I .should think we .should not, Socrates. 
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Socrates. Well; but what say you of those sophists, 
the only persons who profess to teach virtue, think you 
that they are the teachers? 

Meno. It is for this, O Socrates, that I especially 
admire Gorgias ; for that one shall never hear him 
making any such professions, or taking upon himself 
an office of that kind. On the contrary, he laughs at 
those others whenever he hears them engaging to teach 
men to be virtuous ; and thinks it the office of a sophist 
only to make men great orators and powerful in 
speaking. 

Socrates. You do not think then that the sophists 
neither are the teachers of virtue? 

Meno. I know not what to say, Socrates, to this 
point. They have the same effect on me as they have 
on most other people ; sometimes I think they are, and 
sometimes that they are not. 

Socrates. Do you know, that not only yourself and 
those others, who are versed in civil affairs, sometimes 
think that virtue is acquired through teaching, and 
sometimes that it is not ; do you know that Theognis 
the poet is of the same mind, and speaks exactly in the 
same manner? 

Meno. In what verses of his? 

Socrates. Tn his Elegiacs; where he says. 

Mix evermore with men, through virtue, great ; 

And near to theirs be placed thy happy seat : 

Still be companion of their board and bowl. 

And still to what delights them bend thy soul. 

For good through sweet contagion shall be caught, 

And virtue be by living manners taught. 

But converse of bad men is folly’s school ; 

Where sense, taught backward, sinks into a fool. 

Do you perceive that in these verses he speaks of virtue 
as if it might be acquired through teaching? 

Meno. It appears so to me. 

Socrates. And yet in other verses a little farther on 
he says. 

To fools their wisdom could the wise impart ; 

Could understanding be infus’d by art ; 

Or could right thought into the mind be driv’n ; 

For this how oft would great rewards be giv’n? 
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That is, to those men who were complete masters in this 
skill. And again he says, 

Ne’er did bad son from virtuous father rise. 

If duly nurtur’d by his precepts wise. 

But whate’er culture careful we bestow, 

Ne’er in bad soil can seed of virtue g^row. 

Do you observe, that in speaking again upon the same 
subject, he contradicts himself, and says the very reverse 
of what he had said before? 

Meno. So it appears. 

Socrates. Can you tell me now of any other thing, 
where they who profess to be teachers are held by all 
men to be so far from teaching it to others, as to be 
ignorant of it themselves, and to have no merit in that 
very thing which they pretend to teach ; and where those 
who are by all men allowed to be excellent themselves, 
sometimes say it may be taught, and sometimes that it 
cannot? Those who are so unsettled and perplexed 
about any subject whatever, would you say that they 
are the proper masters and teachers of it? 

Meno. By Jupiter, not I. 

Socrates. If then neither the sophists, nor those who 
are themselves excellent men, are te.achers of virtue, 
i< is plain there can be no others beside. 

Meno. I think there can be none. 

Socrates. And if no teachers, then no scholars neither. 

Meno. I think what you say is true. 

Socrates. But we agreed before, that a thing in which 
neither teachers of it nor scholars are to be found, is 
not the subject of teaching, and cannot be taught. 

Meno. We were agreed in this. 

Socrates. Of virtue now there appear nowhere any 
teachers. 

Meno. Very true. 

Socrates. And if no teachers of it, then no scholars 
in it neither. 

Meno. It appears so. 

Socrates. Virtue therefore must be a thing which 
cannot be taught. 

Meno. It seems so, if we have considered the matter 
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rightly. And hence, Socrates, I am led to wonder, 
whether any men really good are ever to be found or 
not ; and if there are, by what means they became such. 

Socrates. We are in danger, O Meno ! of being found, 
you and I, both of us, very insufficient reasoners on the 
point in question ; and you not to have been fully 
instructed by Gorgias, nor I by Prodicus. Above all 
things therefore ought we to apply our minds to our- 
selves; and to search out a person who by some certain 
means would make us better men. I say this with 
regard to the inquiry now before us; in which we have 
been so foolish as not to consider, that it is not under 
the conduct of science that the affairs of men are 
administered rightly and well ; or, if we should not 
choose to grant that, at least that it is not under the 
conduct of science only, but of some other thing also 
which is different from science ; and perhaps the know- 
ledge of the means by which men become good hath 
escaped us. 

Meno. How so, Socrates? 

Socrates. I will tell you how. That those men who 
are good and virtuous must also be advantageous to us 
we have agreed rightly ; and that it is impossible it 
should be otherwise. Is not this true? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Socrates. And that they are advantageous to us on 
this account, because they conduct our affairs rightly, 
should we not do well in admitting this? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Socrates. But we seem not to have done well in grant- 
ing, that unless a man be prudent, it is not possible for 
him to conduct affairs rightly. 

Meno. What mean you now by the word rightly? 

Socrates. I will tell you what I mean. If a man who 
knew the way to Larissa, or wherever else you please, 
were to walk at the head of others whom he had under- 
taken to conduct thither, would he not couciui t tiiem 
well and rightly? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Socrates. And how would it be were a man to under- 
take thi« who had only a right opinion about the way, 
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but had never gone thither himself, nor had any certain 
knowledge of the way, would not he also conduct them 
rightly ? 

Meno. To be sure. 

Socrates. And so long as he had anyhow a right 
opinion of the way, which the other man knew with 
certainty, he would not in the least be a worse guide, 
though only surmising justly, and not knowing clearly, 
than the other with all his perfect knowledge? 

Meno. Not at all worse. 

Socrates. Right opinion, therefore, with regard to 
right action, is not at all a worse guide than science or 
perfect knowledge. And this it is which we omitted just 
now in considering the nature of virtue ; when we said 
that prudence only or knowledge led to right action ; it 
is this, right opinion. 

Meno. It seems so. 

Socrates. Right opinion therefore is not at all of less 
advantage to man than certain knowledge. 

Meno. In this respect, however, Socrates, it is; in 
that he who has a perfect knowledge of his end, would 
always attain it; but the man who had only a right 
opinion of it, sometimes would attain to it, and some- 
times would not. 

Socrates. How say you? would not the man, who had 
a right opinion of it, always attain to it, so long as he 
entertained that right opinion? 

Meno. It appears to me that he must. And therefore 
I wonder, Socrates, this being the case, on what account 
it is that science is so much more valuable than right 
opinion ; and indeed in what respect it is that they differ 
at all one from the other. 

Socrates. Do you know now why you wonder? or 
shall I tell you? 

Meno. By all means tell me. 

Socrates. It is because you never considered atten- 
tively those images made by Daedalus. But perhaps 
you have none of them in your country. 

Meno. With what view is it now that you speak of 
these images? 

Socrates. Because these, if they are not fastened, run 
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away from us, and become fugitives; but if they are 
iastened, they abide by us. 

Meno. Well; and what then? 

Socrates. To have in one’s possession any of these 
works of his loose and unfastened, is like to the being 
master of a runaway slave, a matter of little value, 
because not permanent : but when fastened and secured, 
they are things of great value ; for indeed they are works 
of great beauty. But you ask, with what view it is that 
1 speak of these images. I answer, — It is with a view 
to true opinions. For true opinions also, so long as 
they abide by us, are valuable goods, and procure for 
us all good things : but they are not disposed to abide 
with us a long time ; for they soon slip away out of our 
souls, and become fugitives. Hence are they of small 
value to a man, until he has fastened and bound them 
down, by deducing them rationally from their cause. 
And this, my friend Meno, is reminiscence, as we before 
agreed. But when they are thus bound and fastened, in 
the first place they become truly known, and in con- 
sequence of this they become stable and abide with us. 
Now it is on this very account that science is a thing 
more valuable than right opinion ; and in this respect 
it is they differ, in that the parts of science only are 
fastened one to another, and bound down together. 

Meno. By Jupiter, Socrates, they are similar to some 
such things as those to which you resemble them. 

Socrates. Nay, for my part, I speak thus not from 
knowledge ; but only from conjecture. But that right 
opinion and science are two different things, this, as it 
appears to me, I do not merely imagine or conjecture. 
For if I were to profess the knowledge of any things 
whatever (and there are but a few things which I could 
profess to know), this I would set down for one of them. 

Meno. You are entirely right, Socrates. 

Socrates. Well ; and am I not right in this also, that 
true opinion, having the conduct of any work or action 
whatever, executes her office full as well as science? 

Meno. In this too I think you are in the right. 

Socrates. Right opinion, therefore, is a thing not at 
all inferior to science, nor less beneficial with regard to 
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the execution of any work, or the performance of any 
action ; nor is the man, who has right opinions, inferior 
(in this respect) to the man of science. 

Meno. Very true. 

Socrates. And we agreed before, that a good man was 
beneficial or advantageous to others. 

Meno. We did. 

Socrates. Since, therefore, it is not through science 
only that men have been good and beneficial to their 
country (if any such men there may have been), but also 
by means of right opinion ; and since neither of these is 
with men by nature, neither science nor right opinion ; 
or do you think that either of them comes by nature? 

Meno. Not I. 

Socrates. Since, then, they are not by nature, by 
nature neither is it that men could have been good and 
virtuous. 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Socrates. Seeing now, that virtue comes not by 
nature, we should, in the next place, after this consider 
if it comes through teaching. 

Meno. To be sure we should. 

Socrates. Did it not appear to us both, that if virtue 
was wisdom, then it came through teaching? 

Meno. It did. 

Socrates. And that if virtue came through teaching, 
then virtue would be wisdom? 

Meno. Very true. 

Socrates. And that if there were any teachers of 
virtue, virtue would in that case be a thing that came 
through teaching; otherwise not? 

Meno. Just so. 

Socrates. But we have agreed that there were no 
teachers of it. 

Meno. True. 

Socrates. We are agreed, therefore, that virtue comes 
not through teaching ; and that virtue is not wisdom. 

Meno. Certainly so. 

Socrates. But we agreed besides, that virtue was 
something good. 

Meno. True. 
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Socrates. And that whatever conducted affairs rightly 
was a thing good and serviceable to us. 

Meno. We did clearly. 

99 Socrates. And that affairs are conducted rightly by 
these two things only, true opinion and science; pos- 
sessed of either of which two, a man makes a good 
leader and guide. Whatever comes from fortune is not 
the effect of human conduct. But so far as man has to 
do in conducting rightly, it is only through one of these 
means, true opinion and science. 

Meno. 1 think so. 

Socrates. Now since virtue comes not through teach- 
ing, it is not the effect of science. 

Meno. It appears that it is not. 

Socrates. Of the two only things then, which are good 
and serviceable to man’s right conduct, we have thrown 
one out of the question ; having agreed that science is 
not the thing through which civil affairs are adminis- 
tered and conducted rightly. 

Meno. I think it is not. 

Socrates. Not therefore through any wisdom, nor as 
being wise, did such men govern in the state ; such as 
Themistocles, and the rest, whom Anytus here just now 
recounted. And for this very reason they . were not 
capable of making others to be such men as themselves ; 
because it was not science that made them what they 
were. 

Meno. The case, O Socrates, seems to be as you 
represent it. 

Socrates. If then it is not science, it follows that it 
must be the other thing which remains of the two, 
namely, right opinion, through which public affairs are 
administered rightly by our statesmen and politicians; 
men who, in point of wisdom, are not at all superior to 
the oracle singers and divine prophets. For these also 
utter many true sayings, but have no real knowledge of 
any one thing they utter. 

Meno. I suspect this to be the case. 

Socrates. Now do not those men, O Meno, deserve the 
character of divine men, who either speak or act aright 
in many things of great importance, without any intel- 
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lectual knowledgfe of the subjects concerning which they 
speak or act ? 

Meno. By all means do they. 

Socrates. Rightly then should we call those men 
divine, whom we just now mentioned, the oracle singers 
and the prophets, and all who are inspired by the Muses. 

Nor at all less divine men than these should we say 
that the politicians are, no less enthusiasts, inspired 
divinely, and possessed by the Divinity, when in their 
speeches they direct aright many and great affairs, with- 
out any real knowledge of the subjects they are speaking 
of. 

Meno. Certainly we should. 

Socrates. And accordingly the women, you know, 
Meno, call men of virtue by the name of divine men. 

And the Lacedaemonians, when they celebrate with 
encomiums any man of virtue, are used to say of him 
that he is a divine man. 

Meno. And they appear, O Socrates, to speak justly 
too. And yet, perhaps, Anytus here is offended at what 
you say. 

Socrates. I give myself no manner of concern about 
it. With him, Meno, we shall have some discourse at 
another time. But if we, at this time, during all this 
conversation, have pursued our inquiries and reasonings 
aright, virtue can neither come by nature, nor yet 
through teaching ; but to those with whom it is, it must 
come by a divine portion or allotment, without the 
intelligence or true knowledge of it ; unless amongst the loo 
politicians there should be found some person capable 
of making another man a good politician. But if there 
should, he might almost be said to be such a one 
amongst the living, as Homer tells us that Teresias is 
amongst the dead ; where, speaking of him and of the 
rest who are in Hades, he says, 

Fill’d is he only with discerning mind; 

The rest flit, empty shadows, dark and blind. 

Exactly the same pre-eminence hath such a man ; being 
as it were the truth and substance of things, compared 
with shadows, in respect of virtue. 
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Meno. What you say, O Socrates, seems to me to be 
in the highest degree just. 

Socrates. From this reasoning, then, Meno, it appears 
to us, that such as are possessed of virtue, have it as a 
divine portion or allotment to them. But on this point 
we shall then arrive at certainty, when, previous to our 
inquiries by what means it is that virtue comes to men, 
we set about searching first, what the essence is of 
virtue. But it is now time for me to go some- 

where else. And do you, since you are persuaded your- 
self of the truth of those conclusions, the result of our 
inquiries, persuade your friend Anytus to believe them 
also. For he may thus be softened and become milder: 
and you, by thus persuading him, may possibly do a 
piece of service to your country. 



PH^DO, 

OR 

THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 

First Echecrates, Phcedo. St. 

Then Socrates, Apollodorus, Cebes, Simmias and Crito. I. 

p. 

Ech. Were you personally present, Phacdo, with ,, 
Socrates on that day when he drank the poison in ^ 
prison? or did you hear an account of it from some one 
else? 

Phced. I was there my.self, Echecrates. 

Ech. What then did he say before his death? and 
how did he die? for I should be glad to hear: for 
scarcely any citizen of Phlius ever visits Athens now, 
nor has any stranger for a long time come from thence, 
who was able to give us a clear account of the particu- 
lars, except that he died from drinking poison ; but he 
was unable to tell us any thing more. 

Phced. And did you not hear about the trial how it 58 
went off? 

Ech. Yes; some one told me this; and I wondered, 
that as it took place so long ago, he appears to have 
died long afterwards. What was the reason of this, 
Phaedo? 

Phced. An accidental circumstance happened in his 
favour, Echecrates : for the poop of the ship which the 
Athenians send to Delos, chanced to be crowned on the 
day before the trial. 

Ech. But what is this ship? 

Phced. It is the ship, as the Athenians say, in which 
Theseus formerly conveyed the fourteen boys and girls 
to Crete, and saved both them and himself. They, 
therefore, made a vow to Apollo on that occasion, as 
it is said, that if they were saved they would every year 
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despatch a solemn embassy to Delos ; which from that 
time to the present, they send yearly ta the god. When 
they begin the preparations for this solemn embassy, 
they have a law that the city shall be purified during this 
period, and that no public execution shall take place 
until the ship has reached Delos, and returned to 
Athens : and this occasionally takes a long time, when 
the winds happen to impede their passage. The com- 
mencement of the embassy is when the priest of Apollo 
has crowned the poop of the ship. And this was done, 
as I said, on the day before the trial : on this account 
Socrates had a long interval in prison between the trial 
and his death. 

Ech. And what, Phasdo, were the circumstances of 
his death? what was said and done? and who of his 
friends were with him? or would not the magistrates 
allow them to be present, but did he die destitute of 
friends? 

Phced. By no means ; but some, indeed several, were 
present. 

Ech. Take the trouble, then, to relate to me all the 
particulars as clearly as you can, unless you have any 
pressing business. 

Phced. I am at leisure, and will endeavour to give you 
a full account : for to call Socrates to mind, whether 
speaking myself or listening to some one else, is always 
most delightful to me. 

Ech. And indeed, Phaedo, you have others to listen 
to you who are of the same mind. However, endeavour 
to relate every thing as accurately as you can. 

Phccd. I was indeed wonderfully affected by being 
present, for I was not impressed with a feeling of pity, 
like one present at the death of a friend ; for the man 
appeared to me to be happy, Echecrates, both from his 
manner and discourse, so fearlessly and nobly did he 
meet his death : so much so, that it occurred to me, 
that in going to Hades he was not going without a 
divine destiny, but that when he arrived there he would 
be happy, if any one ever was. For this reason I was 
entirely uninfluenced by any feeling of pity, as would 
seem likely to be the case with one present on so mourn- 
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ful an occasion ; nor was I affected by pleasure from 
being engaged in philosophical discussions, as was our 
custom ; for our conversation was of that kind. But 
an altogether unaccountable feeling possessed me, a 
kind of unusual mixture compounded of pleasure and 
pain together, when I considered that he was imme- 
diately about to die. And all of us who were present 
were affected in much the same manner, at one time 
laughing, at another weeping, one of us especially, 
Apollodorus, for you know the man and his manner. 

Ech. How should I not? 

Fhced. He, then, was entirely overcome by these 
emotions; and I, too, was troubled, as well as the 
others. 

Ech. But who were present, Phaedo? 

Fhced. Of his fellow-countrymen, this Apollodorus 
was present, and Critobolus, and his father Crito, more- 
over Hermogenes, Eptgenes, ^schines, and Anti- 
sthenes; Ctesippus the Paeanian, Menexenus, and some 
other of his countrymen were also there : Plato I think 
was sick. 

Ech. Were any strangers present? 

Fhced. Yes : Simmias the Theban, Cebes, and Phae- 
dondes ; and from Megara, Euclides and Terpsion. 

Ech. But what I were not Aristippus and Cleom- 
brotus present? 

Fhced. No : for they were said to be at /Egina. 

Ech. Was any one else there? 

Fhced. I think that these were nearly all who were 
present. 

Ech. Well now : what do you say was the subject of 
conversation ? 

Fhced. I will endeavour to relate the whole to you 
from the beginning. On the preceding days I and the 
others were constantly in the habit of visiting Socrates, 
meeting early in the morning at the court-house where 
the trial took place, for it was near the prison. Here 
then we waited every day till the prison was opened, 
conversing with each other; for it was not opened very 
early, but, as soon as it was opened we werit in to 
Socrates, and usually spent the day with him. On that 
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occasion, however, we met earlier than usual; for on 
the preceding day, when we left the prison in the even* 
ing, we heard that the ship had arrived from Delos. 
We therefore urged each other to come as early as 
possible to the accustomed place; accordingly we came, 
and the porter, who used to admit us, coming out, told 
us to wait, and not enter until he called us. “For,” 
he said, “the Eleven are now freeing Socrates from his 
bonds, and announcing to him that he must die to- 
day.” But in no long time he returned, and bade us 
enter. 

When we entered, we found Socrates just freed from 
60 his bonds, and Xantippe, you know her, holding his 
little boy and sitting by him. As soon as Xantippe saw 
us, she wept aloud and said such things as women 
usually do on such occasions, as “ Socrates, your friends 
will now converse with you for the last time and you 
with them.” But Socrates, looking towa,rds Crito, 
said, “Crito, let some one take her home.” Upon 
which some of Crito ’s attendants led her away, wailing 
and beating herself. 

But Socrates sitting up in bed, drew up his leg, and 
rubbed it with his hand, and as he rubbed it, said, 
“What an unaccountable thing, my friends, that seems 
to be, which men call pleasure; and how wonderfully 
is it related towards that which appears to be its con- 
trary, pain ; in that they will not both be present to a 
man at the same time, yet, if any one pursues and 
attains the one, he is almost always compelled to receive 
the other, as if they were both united together from one 
head. 

“And it seems to me,” he said, “that if Atsop had 
observed this he would have made a fable from it, how 
the deity, wishing to reconcile these warring principles, 
when he could not do so, united their heads together, 
and from hence whomsoever the one visits the other 
attends immediately after; as appears to be the case 
with me, since I suffered pain in my leg before from 
the chain, but now pleasure seems to have succeeded.” 

Hereupon Cebes, interrupting him, said, “ By Jupiter, 
Socrates, you have done well in reminding me : with 
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respect to the poems which you made, by putting into 
metre those Fables of /Esop and the hymn to Apollo, 
several other persons asked me, and especially Evenus 
recently, with what design you made them after you 
came here, whereas before you had never made any. 

If, therefore, you care at all that I should be able to 
answer Evenus, when he asks me again, for I am sure 
he will do so, tell me what I must say to him.” 

“Tell him the truth then, Cebes,” he replied, “that I 
did not make them from a wish to compete with him, 
or his poems, for I knew that this would be no easy 
matter; but that I might discover the meaning of cer- 
tain dreams, and discharge my conscience, if this 
should happen to be the music which they have often 
ordered me to apply myself to. For they were to the 
following purport; often in my past life the same dream 
visited me, appearing at different times in different 
forms, yet always saying the same thing, ‘ Socrates,' 
it said, ‘ apply yourself to and practise music. ’ And I 
formerly supposed that it exhorted and encouraged me 
to continue the pursuit I was engaged in, as those who 6i 
cheer on racers, so that the dream encouraged me to 
continue the pursuit 1 was engaged in, namely, to 
apply myself to music, since philosophy is the highest 
music, and I was devoted to it. But now since my trial 
took place, and the festival of the god retarded my 
death, it appeared to me that, if by chance the dream 
so frequently enjoined me to apply myself to popular 
music, I ought not to disobey it but do so, for that 
it would be safer for me not to depart hence before I 
had discharged my conscience by making some poems 
in obedience to the dream. Thus, then, I first of all 
composed a hymn to the god whose festival was pre- 
sent, and after the god, considering that a poet, if he 
means to be a poet, ought to make fables and not dis- 
courses, and knowing that I was not skilled in making 
fables, I therefore put into verse those fables of .^Esop, 
which were at hand, and were known to me, and which 
first occurred to me, 

“ Tell this then to Evenus, Cebes, and bid him fare- 
well, and, if he is wise, to follow me as soon as he can. 
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But I depart, as it seems, to-day ; for so the Athenians 
order. ” 

To this Simmias said, “What is this, Socrates, 
which you exhort Evenus to do? for I often meet with 
him; and from what I know of him, I am pretty certain 
that he will not at all be willing to comply with your 
advice.” 

“What then,” said he, “is not Evenus a philo- 
sopher? ” 

“To me he seems to be so,” said Simmias. 

“Then he will be willing,” rejoined Socrates, “and 
so will every one who worthily engages in this study ; 
perhaps indeed he will not commit violence on himself, 
for that they say is not allowable.” And as he said this 
he let down his leg from the bed on the ground, and 
in this posture continued during the remainder of the 
discussion. 

Cebes then asked him, “What do you mean, 
Socrates, by saying that it is not lawful to commit 
violence on one’s-self, but that a philosopher should be 
wiUing to follow one who is dying?” 

■'What, Cebes, have not you and Simmias, who have 
conversed familiarly with Philolaus on this subject, 
heard ? ” 

“Nothing very clearly, Socrates.” 

“ 1 however speak only from hearsay ; what then I 
have heard I have no scruple in telling. And perhaps 
it is most becoming for one who is about to travel there, 
to enquire and speculate about the journey thither, what 
kind we think it is. What else can one do in the 
interval before sunset?” 

“Why then, Socrates, do they say that it is not 
allowable to kill one’s-self? for I, as you asked just 
now, have heard both Philolaus, when he lived with 
us, and several others say that it was not right to do 
this ; but I never heard any thing clear upon the subject 
from any one.” 

2 “Then you should consider it attentively,” said 
Socrates, “for perhaps you may hear: probably, how- 
ever, it will appear wonderful to you, if this alone of 
all other things is an universal truth, and it never 
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happens to a man, as is the case in all other thing^s, 
that at some times and to some persons only it is better 
to die than to live ; yet that these men for whom it is 
better to die — this probably will appear wonderful to 
you — may not without impiety do this good to them- 
selves, but must await another benefactor.” 

Then Cebes, gently smiling, said, speaking in his 
own dialect, “Jove be witness.” 

“And indeed,” said Socrates, “it would appear to be 
unreasonable, yet still perhaps it has some reason on 
its side. The maxim indeed given on this subject in 
the mystical doctrines, that we men are in a kind of 
prison, and that we ought not to free ourselves from 
it and escape, appears to me difficult to be understood, 
and not easy to penetrate. This, however, appears to 
me, Cebes, to be well said, that the gods take care of 
us, and that we men are one of their possessions. Does 
it not seem so to you? ” 

“It does,” replied Cebes. 

“Therefore,” said he, “if one of your slaves were to 
kill himself, without your having intimated that you 
wished him to die, should you not be angry with him, 
and should you not punish him if you could? ” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“Perhaps then in this point of view, it is not un- 
reasonable to assert, that a man ought not to kill him- 
self before the deity lays him under a necessity of doing 
so, such as that now laid on me.” 

“This, indeed,” said Cebes, “appears to be probable. 
But what you said just now, Socrates, that philosophers 
should be very willing to die, appears to be an absurdity, 
if what we said just now is agreeable to reason, that it 
is God who takes care of us, and that we are his pro- 
perty. For that the wisest men should not be grieved 
at leaving that service in which they who govern them 
are the best of all masters, namely the gods, is not con- 
sistent with reason. For surely he cannot think that 
he will take better care of himself when he has become 
free ; but a foolish man might perhaps think thus, thaj 
he should fly from his master, and would not reflect that 
he oupht not to fly from a good one, but should cling 
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to him as much as possible, therefore he would fly 
against all reason : but a man of sense would desire to 
be constantly with one better than himself. Thus, 
Socrates, the contrary of what you just now said is 
likely to be the case ; for it becomes the wise to be 
grieved at dying, but the foolish to rejoice.” 

Socrates, on hearing this, appeared to me to be 
pleased with the pertinacity of Ccbes, and looking to- 
wards us, said, “Cebes, you see, always searches out 
arguments, and is not at all willing to admit at once 
any thing one has said.” 

Whereupon Simmias replied, “ But indeed, Socrates, 
Cebes appears to me, now, to say something to the 
purpose ; for with what design should men really wise 
fly from masters who are better than themselves, and 
so readily leave them? And Cebes appears to me to 
direct his argument against you, because you so easily 
endure to abandon both us, and those good rulers, as 
you yourself confess, the gods.” 

“You speak justly,” said Socrates, “for I think you 
mean that I ought to make my defence to this charge, 
as if I were in a court of justice.” 

“Certainly,” replied Simmias. 

“Come then,” said he, “I will endeavour to defend 
myself more successfully before you than before the 
judges. For,” he proceeded, “Simmias and Cebes, if 
I did not think that I should go first of all amongst 
other deities who are both wise and good, and, next, 
amongst men who have departed this life, better than 
any here, I should be wrong in not grieving at death : 
but now be assured, I hope to go amongst good men, 
though I would not positively assert it, that^ however, 
I shall go amongst gods who are perfectly good 
masters, be assured I can positively assert this, if I 
can any thing of the kind. So that, on this account, 
I am not so much troubled, but I entertain a good hope 
that something awaits those who die, and that, as was 
said long since, it will be far better for the good than 
the evil.” 

“What then, Socrates,” said Simmias, “would you 
go away keeping this persuasion to yourself, or would 
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you impart it to us? For this good appears to me to 
be also common to us ; and at the same time it will be 
an apology for you, if you can persuade us to believe 
what you say.” 

“ I will endeavour to do so,” he said. “ But first let 
us attend to Crito here, and see what it is he seems to 
have for some time wished to say.” 

“What else, Socrates,” said Crito, “but what he who 
is to give you the poison told me some time ago, that 
I should tell you to speak as little as possible? For he 
says that men become too much heated by speaking, 
and that nothing of this kind ought to interfere with 
the poison, and that otherwise, those who did so were 
sometimes compelled to drink two or three times.” 

To which Socrates replied, " Let him alone, and lei 
him attend to his own business, and prepare to give ii 
me twice, or, if occasion requires, even thrice.” 

“ I was almost certain what you would say,” 
answered Crito, “but he has been some time pestering 
m€. 

“Never mind him,” he rejoined. 

“ But now I wish to render an account to you, my 
judges, of the reason why a man who has really devoted 
his life to philosophy, when he is about to die, appears 
to me, on good grounds, to have confidence, and to 
entertain a firm hope that the greatest good will befal 64 
him in the other world, when he has departed this life. 
How then this comes to pass, Simmias and Cebes, I 
will endeavour to explain. 

“For as many as rightly apply themselves to philo- 
sophy seem to have left all others in ignorance, that 
they aim at nothing else than to die and be dead. If 
this then is true, it would surely be absurd to be anxious 
about nothing else than this during their whole life, 
but, when it arrives, to be grieved at what they have 
been long anxious about and aimed at.” 

Upon this, Simmias, smiling, said, “By Jupiter, 
Socrates, though I am not now at all inclined to smile, 
you have made me do so ; for I think that the multitude, 
if they heard this, would think it was very well said in 
reference to philosophers, and that our countrymen 
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particularly would agree with you, that true philoso- 
phers do desire death, and that they are by no means 
ignorant that they deserve to suffer it.” 

“And indeed, Simmias, they would speak the truth, 
except in asserting that they are not ignorant ; for thej 
are ignorant of the sense in which true philosophers 
desire to die, and in what sense they deserve death, 
and what kind of death. But,” he said, “let us take 
leave of them, and speak to one another. Do we think 
that death is any thing? ” 

“Certainly,” replied Simmias. 

“ Is it any thing else than the separation of the soul 
from the body? and is not this to die, for the body to 
be apart by itself separated from the soul, and for the 
soul to subsist apart by itself separated from the body? 
Is death any thing else than this? ” 

“No, but this,” he replied. 

“Consider then, my good friend, whether you are 
of the same opinion as me; for thus I think we shall 
understand better the subject we are considering. Docs 
it appear to you to be becoming in a philosopher to be 
anxious about pleasures, as they are called, such as 
meats and drinks? ” 

“ By no means, Socrates,” said Simmias. 

“But what? about the pleasures of love?” 

“Not at all.” 

“What then? does such a man appear to you to 
think other bodily indulgences of value? for instance, 
does he seem to you to value or despise the possession 
of magnificent garments and sandals, and other orna- 
ments of the body, except so far as necessity compels 
him to use them ? ” 

“The true philosopher,” he answered, “appears to 
me to despise them.” 

“Does not then,” he continued, “the whole employ- 
ment of such a man appear to you to be, not about the 
body, but to separate himself from it as much as 
possible, and be occupied about his soul? ” 

“It does.” 

“ First of all then, in such matters, does not the 
philosopher, above ail other men, evidently free his soul 
as much as he can from communion with the body ? ” 
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■ It appears so.” 

“And it appears, Simmias, to the generality of men, 
that he who takes no pleasure in such things, and who 
does not use them, does not deserve to live ; but that 
he nearly approaches to death who cares nothing for the 
pleasures that subsist through the body.” 

“You speak very truly.” 

“ But what with respect to the acquisition of wisdom, 
is the body an impediment or not, if any one takes it 
with him as a partner in the search ? What I mean 
is this : Do sight and hearing convey any truth to men, 
or are they such as the poets constantly sing, who say 
that we neither hear nor see any thing with accuracy ? 
If, however, these bodily senses are neither accurate nor 
clear, much less can the others be so : for they are all 
far inferior to these. Do they not seem so to you ? ” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“When then,” said he, “does the soul light on the 
truth? for, when it attempts to consider any thing in 
conjunction with the body, it is plain that it is then led 
astray by it.” 

“You say truly.” 

“ Must it not then be by reasoning, if at all, that any 
of the things that really are become known to it? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“And surely the soul then reasons best when none 
of these things disturb it, neither hearing, nor sight, 
nor pain, nor pleasure of any kind, but it retires as 
much as possible within itself, taking leave of the body, 
and, as far as it can, not communicating or being in 
contact with it, it aims at the discovery of that which 
is.” 

“Such is the case.” 

“ Does not then the soul of the philosopher, in these 
cases, despise the body, and flee from it, and seek t ' 
retire within itself ? ” 

“ It appears so.” 

“But what as to such things as these, Simmias? 
Do we say that justice itself is something or nothing ? ” 

“We say it is something, by Jupiter.” 

“And that beauty and goodness are something? ” 

“ How not? ” 
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“Now then: have you ever seen any thing this 
kind with your eyes ? ” 

“By no means,” he replied. 

“Did you ever lay hold of them by any other bodily 
sense? but I speak generally, as of magnitude, health, 
strength, and, in a word, of the essence of every thing, 
that is to say, what each is. Is then the exact truth 
of these perceived by means of the body, or is it thus, 
whoever amongst us habituates himself to reflect most 
deeply and accurately on each several thing about which 
he is considering, he will make the nearest approach to 
the knowledge of it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Would not he, then, do this with the utmost purity, 
who should in the highest degree approach each subject 
by means of the mere mental faculties, neither employ- 
ing the sight in conjunction with the reflective faculty, 
nor introducing any other sense together with reason- 
ing ; but who, using pure reflection by itself, should 
attempt to search out each essence purely by itself, 
freed as much as possible from the eyes and ears, and, 
in a word, from the whole body, as disturbing the soul, 
and not suffering it to acquire truth and wisdom, when 
it is in communion with it. Is not he the person, Sim- 
mias, if any one can, who will arrive at the knowledge 
of that which is ? ” 

“You speak with wonderful truth, Socrates,” replied 
Simmias. 

“Wherefore,” he said, “it necessarily follows from 
all this, that some such opinion as this should be enter- 
tained by genuine philosophers, so that they should 
speak among themselves as follows : ‘ A by-path, as it 
were, seems to lead us on in our researches undertaken 
by reason,’ because as long as we are encumbered with 
the body, and our soul is contaminated with such an 
evil, we can never fully attain to what we desire ; and 
this, we say, is truth. For the body subjects us to 
innumerable hindrances on account of its necessary 
support, and moreover if any diseases befal us, they 
impede us in our search after that which is ; and it fills 
us with longings, desires, fears, all kinds of fancies, and 
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a multitude of absurdities, so that, as it is said in real 
truth, by reason of the body it is never possible for us 
to make any advances in wisdom. For nothing else 
but the body and its desires occasion wars, seditions, 
and contests; for all wars amongst us arise on account 
of our desire to acquire wealth; and we are compelled 
to acquire wealth on account of the body, being enslaved 
to its service ; and consequently on all these accounts 
we are hindered in the pursuit of philosophy. But the 
worst of all is, that if it leaves us any leisure, and we 
apply ourselves to the consideration of any subject, it 
constantly obtrudes itself in the midst of our researches, 
and occasions trouble and disturbance, and confounds 
us so that we are not able by reason of it to discern the 
truth. It has then in reality been demonstrated to us, 
that if we are ever to know any thing purely, we must 
be separated from the body, and contemplate the things 
themselves by the mere soul. And then, as it seems, 
we shall obtain that which we desire, and which we 
profess ourselves to be lovers of, wisdom, when we are 
dead, as reason shows, but not while we are alive. For 
if it is not possible to know any thing purely in con- 
junction with the body, one of these two things must 
follow, either that we can never acquire knowledge, or 
only after we are dead; for then the soul will subsist 
apart by itself, separate from the body, but not before. 
And while we live, we shall thus, as it seems, approach 
nearest to knowledge, if we hold no intercourse or com- 
munion at all with the body, except what absolute 
necessity requires, nor suffer ourselves to be polluted by 
its nature, but purify ourselves from it, until God him- 
self shall release us. And thus being pure, and freed 
from the folly of body, we shall in all likelihood be 
with others like ourselves, and shall of ourselves know 
the whole real essence, and that probably is truth ; for 
it is not allowable for the impure to attain to the pure. 
Such things, I think, Simmias, all true lovers of wisdom 
must both think and say to one another. Does it not 
seem so to you ? ” 

•‘Most assuredly, Socrates.” 

“If this then,” said Socrates, “is true, my friend. 
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there is great hope for one who arrives where I am 
going, there, if any where, to acquire that in perfection 
for the sake of which we have taken so much pains 
during our past life ; so that the journey now appointed 
me is set out upon with good hope, and will be so by 
any other man who thinks that his mind has been as 
it were purified.” 

“Certainly,” said Simmias. 

“But does not purification consist in this, as was 
said in a former part of our discourse, in separating as 
much as possible the soul from the body, and in accus- 
toming it to gather and collect itself by itself on all 
sides apart from the body, and to dwell, as far as it can, 
both now and hereafter, alone by itself, delivered as it 
were from the shackles of the body? ” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“ Is this then called death, this deliverance and 
separation of the soul from the body?” 

“Assuredly,” he answered. 

“ But, as we affirmed, those who pursue philosophy 
rightly, are especially and alone desirous to deliver it, 
and this is the very study of philosophers, the deliver- 
ance and separation of the soul from the body, is it 
not? ” 

“ It appears so.” 

“Then, as I said at first, would it not be ridiculous 
for a man who has endeavoured throughout his life to 
live as near as possible to death, then, when death 
arrives, to grieve? would not this be ridiculous? ” 

“ How should it not? ” 

“In reality then, Simmias,” he continued, “those 
who pursue philosophy rightly study to die ; and to them 
of all men death is least formidable. Judge from this. 
Since they altogether hate the body and desire to keep 
the soul by itself, would it not be irrational if, when 
this comes to pass, they should be afraid and grieve, 
<58 and not be glad to go to that place, where on their 
arrival they may hope to obtain that which they longed 
for throughout life ; but they longed for wisdom ; and 
to be freed from association with that which they hated ? 
Have many of their own accord wished to descend into 
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Hades, on account of human objects of affection, their 
wives and sons, induced by this very hope of there 
seeing and being with those whom they have loved ; and 
shall one who really loves wisdom, and firmly cherishes 
this very hope, that he shall no where else attain it in 
a manner worthy of the name, except in Hades, be 
grieved at dying, and not gladly go there? We must 
think that he would gladly go, my friend, if he be in 
truth a philosopher; for he will be firmly persuaded of 
this, that he will no where else but there attain wisdom 
in its purity ; and if this be so, would it not be very 
irrational, as I just now said, if such a man were to be 
afraid of death ? ” 

“Very much so, by Jupiter,” he replied. 

“Would not this then,” he resumed, “be a sufficient 
proof to you, with respect to a man whom you should 
see grieved when about to die, that he was not a lover 
of wisdom but a lover of his body ? and this same person 
is probably a lover of riches and a lover of honour, one 
or both of these.” 

“ It certainly is as you say,” he replied. 

“Does not then,” he said, “that which is called forti- 
tude, Simmias, eminently belong to philosophers? ” 

“By all means,” he answered. 

“ And temperance also, which even the multitude call 
temperance, and which consists in not being carried 
away by the passions, but in holding them in contempt, 
and keeping them in subjection, does not this belong 
to those only who most despise the body, and live in 
the study of philosophy? ” 

“Necessarily so,” he replied. 

“For,” he continued, “if you will consider the forti- 
tude and temperance of others, they will appear to you 
to be absurd.” 

“How so, Socrates?” 

“Do you know,” he said, “that all others consider 
death among the great evils?” 

“They do indeed,” he answered. 

“Then do the brave amongst them endure death, 
when they do endure it, through dread of greater 
#‘vils ? ” 
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“ It IS so.” 

‘'All men, therefore, except philosophers, are brave 
through being afraid and through fear; though it is 
absurd that any one should be brave through fear and 
cowardice.” 

“Certainly.” 

“ But what ? are not these amongst them who keep 
their passions in subjection, affected in the same way? 
and are they not temperate through a kind of intemper- 
ance? and although we may say, perhaps, that this is 
impossible, nevertheless the manner in which they are 
affected with respect to this silly temperance resembles 
this ; for, fearing to be deprived of other pleasures, and 
desiring them, they abstain from some, being mastered 
69 by others. And though they call intemperance the 
being governed by pleasures, yet it happens to them 
that, by being mastered by some pleasures, they master 
others; and this is similar to what was just now said, 
that in a certain manner they become temperate through 
intemperance.” 

“So it seems.” 

“My dear Simmias, consider that this is not a right 
exchange for virtue, to barter pleasures for pleasures, 
pains for pains, fear for fear, and the greater for the 
lesser, like pieces of money ; but that that alone is the 
right coin, for which we ought to barter all these things, 
wisdom ; and for this, and with this every thing is in 
reality bought and sold, fortitude, temperance, and 
justice, and, in a word, true virtue subsists with 
wisdom, whether pleasures and fears, and every thing 
else of the kind, are present or absent; but when 
separated from wisdom, and changed one for another, 
consider whether such virtue is not a mere outline, and 
in reality servile, possessing neither soundness nor 
truth ; but the really true virtue is a purification from 
all such things, and temperance, justice, fortitude, and 
wisdom itself, arc a kind of initiatory purification. And 
those who instituted the mysteries for us appear to have 
been by no means contemptible, but in reality to have 
intimated long since that whoever shall arrive in Hades 
unexpiated and uninitiated shall lie in mud. but he that 
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arrives there purified and initiated, shall dwell with the 
gods. ‘ For there are,’ say those who preside at the 
mysteries, ‘ many wand-bearers, but few inspired. ’ 
These last, in my opinion, are no other than those who 
have pursued philosophy rightly : that I might be of 
their number, I have, to the utmost of my ability, left 
no means untried, but have endeavoured to the utmost 
of my power. But whether I have endeavoured rightly 
and have in any respect succeeded, on arriving there I 
shall know clearly, if it please God, very shortly, as it 
appears to me. 

“Such then, Simmias and Cebes,” he added, “is the 
defence I make, for that I, on good grounds, do not 
repine or grieve at leaving you and my masters here, 
being persuaded that there, no less than here, I shall 
meet with good masters and friends. But to the multi- 
tude this is incredible. If, however, I have succeeded 
better with you in my defence than I did with the 
Athenian judges, it is well.” 

When Socrates had thus spoken, Cebes, taking up 
the discussion, said, “Socrates, all the rest appears to 
me to be said rightly, but what you have said respect- 70 
ing the soul will occasion much incredulity in many from 
the apprehension that, when it is separated from the 
body, it no longer exists any where, but is destroyed 
and perishes on the very day in which a man dies, and 
that immediately it is separated and goes out from the 
body, it is dispersed and vanishes like breath or smoke, 
and is no longer any where; since, if it remained any 
where united in itself, and freed from those evils which 
you have just now enumerated, there would be an 
abundant and good hope, Socrates, that what you say is 
true. But this probably needs no little persuasion and 
proof, that the soul of a man who dies, exists, and 
possesses activity and intelligence.” 

“ You say truly, Cebes,” said Socrates, “ but what 
shall we do? Are you willing that we should converse 
on these points, whether such is probably the case or 
not? ” 

“Indeed,” replied Cebes, “I should gladly hear your 
opinion on these matters.” 
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“I do not think,” said Socrates, “that any one who 
should now hear us, even though he were a comic poet, 
would say that I am talking idly, or discoursing on 
subjects that do not concern me. If you please, then, 
we will examine into it. Let us consider it in this point 
of view, whether the souls of men who are dead exist 
in Hades, or not. This is an ancient saying, which we 
now call to mind, that souls departing hence exist there, 
and return hither again, and are produced from the 
dead. And if this is so, that the living are produced 
again from the dead, can there be any ether conse- 
quence than that our souls are there? for surely they 
could not be produced again if they did not exist; and 
this would be a sufficient proof that these things are so, 
if it should in reality be evident that the living are pro- 
duced from no other source than the dead. But, if 
this is not the case, there will be need of other 
arguments.” 

“Certainly,” said Cebes. 

“You must not, then,” he continued, “consider this 
only with respect to men, if you wish to ascertain it 
with greater certainty, but also with respect to all 
animals and plants, and, in a word, with respect to 
every thing that is subject to generation, let us see 
whether they are not all so produced, no otherwise than 
contraries from contraries, wherever they have any such 
quality, as for instance the honourable is contrary to 
the base, and the just to the unjust, and so with ten 
thousand other things. Let us consider this, then, 
whether it is necessary that all things which have a 
contrary should be produced from nothing else than 
their contrary. As, for instance, when any thing be- 
comes greater, is it not necessary that, from being 
previously smaller, it afterwards became greater? ” 

“Yes.” 

71 “And if it becomes smaller, will it not, from being 
previously greater, afterwards become smaller? ” 

“ It is so,” he replied. 

“And from stronger, weaker? and from slower, 
swifter? ” 

“Certainly.” 
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■‘What then? if any thing becomes worse, must it 
not become so from better? and if more just, from more 
unjust? ” 

“ How should it not ? 

“We have then,” he said, “sufficiently determined 
this, that all things are thus produced, contraries from 
contraries? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“What next? is there also something of this kind in 
them, for instance, between all two contraries a mutual 
twofold production, from one to the other, and from 
that other back again? for between a greater thing 
and a smaller there is increase and decrease, and do we 
not accordingly call the one to increase, the other to 
decrease? ” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“And must not to be separated and commingled, to 
grow cold and to grow warm, and every thing in the 
same manner, even though sometimes we have not 
names to designate them, yet in fact be every where 
thus circumstanced of necessity, as to be produced from 
each other, and be subject to a reciprocal generation? ” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“What then? ” said Socrates, “has life any contrary, 
as waking has its contrary, sleeping? ” 

“Certainly,” he answered. 

“What? ” 

“Death,” he replied. 

“Are not these, then, produced from each other, since 
they are contraries, and are not the modes by which they 
are produced twofold, intervening between these two? ” 

“How should it be otherwise?” 

“I then,” continued Socrates, “will describe to you 
one pair of the contraries which I have just now men- 
tioned, both what it is and its mode of production ; and 
do you describe to me the other. I say that one is to 
sleep, the other to awake; and from sleeping awaking 
is produced, and from awaking sleeping, and that the 
modes of their production are the one to fall asleep, 
the other to be roused. Have I sufficiently explained 
this to you or not ? ” 
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“ Certainly.” 

“Do you then,” he said, “describe to me, in the same 
manner, with respect to life and death? Do you not 
say that life is contrary to death ? ” 

“I do.” 

"And that they are produced from each other? ” 

"Ves.” 

“ What, then, is produced from life ? ” 

“Death,” he replied. 

“What, then,” said he, “is produced from death?” 

“I must needs confess,” he replied, "that life is.” 

“From the dead, then, O Cebes, living things and 
living men are produced.” 

“It appears so,” he said. 

“Our souls, therefore,” said Socrates, “exist in 
Hades.” 

“So it seems.” 

“ With respect, then, to their mode of production, is 
not one of them very clear? for to die surely is clear, 
is it not? ” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“What, then, shall we do?” he continued; “shall we 
not find a corresponding contrary mode of production, 
or will nature be defective in this? Or must we dis- 
cover a contrary mode of production to dying ? ” 

“ By all means," he said. 

“What is this?” 

“To revive.” 

“Therefore,” he proceeded, “if there is such a thing 
72 as to revive, will not this reviving be a mode of pro- 
duction from the dead to the living? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“Thus, then, we have agreed, that the living are pro- 
duced from the dead, no less than the dead from the 
living : but, this being the case, there appears to me 
sufficient proof that the souls of the dead must neces- 
sarily exist somewhere, from whence they are again 
produced. ” 

“It appears to me, Socrates,” he said, “that this 
must necessarily follow from what has been admitted. ” 

“See now, O Cebes,” he said, “that we have not 
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agreed on these things improperly, as it appears to 
me : for if one class of things were not constantly given 
back in the place of another, revolving as it were in 
a circle, but generation were direct from one thing alone 
into its opposite, and did not turn round again to the 
other, or retrace its course, do you know that all things 
would at length have the same form, be in the same 
state, and cease to be produced?” 

“How say you? ” he asked. 

“It is by no means difficult,” he replied, “to under- 
stand what I mean; if, for instance, there should be 
such a thing as falling asleep, but no reciprocal waking 
again produced from a state of sleep, you know that at 
length all things would show the fable of Endymion 
to be a jest, and it would be thought nothing at all of, 
because every thing else would be in the same state as 
him, namely, asleep. And if all things were mingled 
together, but never separated, that doctrine of Anax- 
agoras would soon be verified, ‘ all things would be 
together. ’ Likewise, my dear Cebes, if all things that 
partake of life should die, and after they are dead should 
remain in this state of death, and not revive again, 
would it not necessarily follow that at length all things 
should be dead, and nothing alive? for if living beings 
are produced from other things, and living beings die, 
what could prevent their being all absorbed in death ? ” 

“Nothing whatever, I think, Socrates,” replied 
Cebes, “but you appear to me to speak the exact truth.” 

“For, Cebes,” he continued, “as it seems to me, such 
undoubtedly is the case, and we have not admitted these 
things under a delusion, but it is in reality true that 
there is a reviving again, that the living are produced 
from the dead, that the souls of the dead exist, and 
that the condition of the good is better, and of the 
evil, worse. ” 

“And indeed,” said Cebes, interrupting him, 
“ according to that doctrine, Socrates, which you are 
frequently in the habit of advancing, if it is true, that 
our learning is nothing else than reminiscence, accord- 
ing to this it is surely necessary that we must at some 
former time have learned what we now remember. 
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But this is impossible, unless our soul existed some- 
73 where before it came into this human form ; so that 
from hence also the soul appears to be something 
immortal.” 

“But, Cebes,” said Simmias, interrupting him, “what 
proofs are there of these things? remind me of them, 
for I do not very well remember them at present.” 

“It is proved,” said Cebes, “by one argument, and 
that a most beautiful one, that men, when questioned, 
if one questions them properly, of themselves describe 
all things as they arc : however, if they had not innate 
knowledge and right reason, they would never be able 
to do this. Moreover, if one leads them to diagrams, 
or any thing else of the kind, it is then most clearly 
apparent that this Is the case.” 

“ But if you are not persuaded in this way, Simmias,” 
said Socrates, “ see if you will agree with us on con- 
sidering the matter thus. For do you doubt how that 
which is called learning is reminiscence?” 

“I do not doubt,” said Simmias, “but I require this 
very thing of which we are speaking, to be reminded ; 
and indeed, from what Cebes has begun to say, I almost 
now remember, and am persuaded; nevertheless, how- 
ever, I should like to hear now how you would attempt 
to prove it.” 

“I do it thus,” he replied: “we admit surely that if 
any one be reminded of any thing, he must needs have 
known that thing at some time or other before.” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Do we then admit this also, that when knowledge 
comes in a certain manner it is reminiscence? But the 
manner I mean is this ; if any one, upon seeing or hear- 
ing, or perceiving through the medium of any other 
sense, some particular thing, should not only know that, 
but also form an idea of something else, of which the 
knowledge is not the same, but different, should we not 
justly say, that he remembered that of which he received 
the idea? ” 

“How mean you? ” 

“For instance: the knowledge of a man is different 
from that of a lyre.” 
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“ How not ? ” 

“ Do you not know, then, that lovers when they see a 
lyre, or a garment, or any thing else which their 
favourite is accustomed to use, are thus affected ; they 
both recognise the lyre, and receive in their minds the 
form of the person to whom the lyre belonged? This 
is reminiscence : just as any one, seeing Simmias, is 
often reminded of Cebes, and so in an infinite number 
of similar instances.” 

“An infinite number indeed, by Jupiter,” said 
Simmias. 

“Is not then,” he said, “something of this sort a 
kind of reminiscence? especially when one is thus 
affected with respect to things which, from lapse of 
time, and not thinking of them, one has now for- 
gotten? ” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“But what?” he continued, “does it happen, that 
when one sees a painted horse or a painted lyre, one 
is reminded of a man, and that when one sees a picture 
of Simmias one is reminded of Cebes? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And does It not also happen, that on seeing a picture 
of Simmias one is reminded of Simmias himself? ” 

“It does Indeed,” he replied. 

“ Does It not happen, then, according to all this, that 
reminiscence arises partly from things like, and partly 
from things unlike?” 

“It does.” 

“ But when one is reminded by things like, is it not 
necessary that one should be thus further affected, so as 
to perceive whether, as regards likeness, this falls short 
or not of the thing of which one has been reminded ? ” 

“It is necessary,” he replied. 

“Consider, then,” said Socrates, “if the case is thus. 
Do we allow that there is such a thing as equality? 
I do not mean of one log with another, nor one stone 
with another, nor any thing else of this kind, but some- 
thing altogether different from all these, — abstract 
equality ; do we allow that there is any such thing or 
not?” 
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“By Jupiter, we most assuredly do allow it,” replied 
Simmias. 

“ And do we know what it is itself ? ” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

"Whence have we derived the knowledge of it? Is 
it not from the things we have just now mentioned, and 
that from seeing logs, or stones, or other things of the 
kind, equal, we have from these formed an idea of 
that which is different from these? for does it not appear 
to you to be different? Consider the matter thus. Do 
not stones that are equal, and logs sometimes that are 
the same, appear at one time equal, and at another 
not? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“But what? does abstract equality ever appear to 
you unequal? or equality inequality?” 

“Never, Socrates, at any time.” 

“These equal things, then,” he said, “and abstract 
equality, are not the same?” 

“By no means, Socrates, as it appears.” 

“However, from these equal things,” he said, “which 
are different from that abstract equality, have you not 
formed your idea and derived your knowledge of it? ” 

“You speak most truly,” he replied. 

“Is it not, therefore, from its being like or unlike 
them? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“But it makes no difference,” he said. “When, 
therefore, on seeing one thing, you form, from the sight 
of it, the notion of another, whether like or unlike, 
this,” he said, “must necessarily be reminiscence.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“What, then, as to this?” he continued; “are we 
affected in any such way with regard to logs and the 
equal things we have just now spoken of? and do they 
appear to us to be equal in the same manner as abstract 
equality itself is, or do they fall short in some degree, 
or not at all, of being such as equality itself is? ” 

"They fall far short,” he replied. 

“Do we admit, then, that when one, on beholding 
some particular thing, perceives that it aims, as that 
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which 1 now see, at being like something else that 
exists, but falls short of it, and cannot become such 
as that is, but is inferior to it do we admit that he who 
perceives this must necessl/ily have had a previous 
knowledge of that which he says it resembles, though 
imperfectly ? ” 

“ It is necessary.” 

“What then? are we affected in some such way, or 
not, with respect to things equal and abstract equality 
itself? ” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ It is necessary, therefore, that we must have known 
abstract equality before the time when on first seeing 
equal things, we perceived that they all aimed at 
resembling equality, but failed in doing so.” 

“Such is the case.” 

“Moreover, we admit this too, that we perceived 
this, and could not possibly perceive it by any other 
means than the sight, or touch, or some other of the 
senses : for I say the same of them all.” 

“ For they are the same, Socrates, so far as our argu- 
ment is concerned.” 

" However, we must perceive by means of the senses, 
that all things which come under the senses aim at that 
abstract equality, and yet fall short of it : or how shall 
we say it is ? ” 

“Even so.” 

“Before, then, we began to see, and hear, and use 
our other senses, we must have had a knowledge of 
equality itself, what it is, if we were to refer to it those 
equal things that come under the senses, and observe 
that all such things aim at resembling that, but fall 
far short of it. ” 

“This necessarily follows, Socrates, from what has 
been already said.” 

“ But did we not, as soon as we were born, see and 
hear, and possess our other senses ? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“But, we have said, before we possessed these, we 
must have had a knowledge of abstract equality? ” 
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“We must have bad it, then, as it seems, before 
we were born.” 

“It seems so.” 

“ If, therefore, having this before we were born, we 
were born possessing it, we knew both before we were 
born, and as soon as we were born, not only the equal 
and the greater and smaller, but all things of the kind ; 
for our present discussion is not more respecting 
equality than the beautiful itself, the good, the just, and 
the holy, and in one word, respecting every thing which 
we mark with the seal of existence, both in the ques- 
tions we ask, and the answers we give. So that we 
must necessarily have had a knowledge of all these 
before we were born.” 

“ Such is the case.” 

“And if, having once had it, we did not constantly 
forget it, we should always be born with this know- 
ledge, and should always retain it through life : for to 
know is this, when one has got a knowledge of any 
thing, to retain and not lose it ; for do we not call this 
oblivion, Simmias, the loss of knowledge? ” 

“Assuredly, Socrates,” he replied. 

“ But if, having had it before we were born, we lose 
it at our birth, and afterwards, through exercising the 
senses about these things, we recover the knowledge 
which we once before possessed, would not that which 
we call learning be a recovery of our own knowledge? 
and in saying that this is to remember should we not 
say rightly? ” 

“Certainly.” 

76 “For this appeared to be possible, for one having 
perceived any thing, either by seeing or hearing, or 
employing any other sense, to form an idea of some- 
thing different from this, which he had forgotten, and 
with which this was connected by being unlike or like. 
So that, as I said, one of these two things must follow, 
either we are all born with this knowledge, and we 
retain it through life, or those whom we say learn after- 
wards do nothing else but remember, and this learning 
will be reminiscence.” 

“ Such certainlv is the case Socrates.” 
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“Which, then, do you choose, Simmias : that we are 
born with knowledge, or that we afterwards remember 
what we had formerly known? ” 

“At present, Socrates, I am unable to choose? ” 

“ But what ? are you able to choose in this case, and 
what do you think about it? Can a man, who possesses 
knowledge, give a reason for the things that he knows, 
or not ? ” 

“He needs must be able to do so, Socrates,” he 
replied. 

“ And do all men appear to you, to be able to give 
a reason for the things of which we have just now been 
speaking ? ” 

“I wish they could,” said Simmias; “but I am much 
more afraid, that at this time to-morrow, there will 
no longer be any one able to do this properly.” 

“Do not all men then, Simmias,” he said, “seem to 
you to know these things? ” 

“By no means.” 

“Do they remember, then, what they once learned? ” 

“Necessarily so.” 

“When did our souls receive this knowledge? not 
surely, since we were born into the world.” 

“ Assuredly not.” 

“Before, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Our souls therefore, Simmias, existed before they 
were in a human form, separate from bodies, and 
possessed intelligence.” 

“ Unless, Socrates, we receive this knowledge at our 
birth, for this period yet remains,” 

“ Be it so, my friend. But at what other time do we 
lose it? for we are not born with it, as we have just 
now admitted. Do we lose it then at the very time 
in which we receive it? Or can you mention any other 
time? ” 

“ By no means, Socrates : I was not aware that I was 
saying nothing to the purpose.” 

“ Does the case then stand thus with us, Simmias,” 
he proceeded. “ If those things which we are con- 
tinually talking about really exist, the beautiful, the 
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^ood, and every such essence, and to this we refer all 
things that come under the senses, as finding it to have 
a prior existence, and to be our own, and if we com- 
pare these things to it, it necessarily follows, that as 
these exist, so likewise our soul exists even before we 
are born ; but if these do not exist this discussion will 
have been undertaken in vain. Is it not so? and is 
there not an equal necessity, both that these things 
should exist, and our souls also before we are born, 
and if not the former neither the latter? ” 

“Most assuredly, Socrates,” said Simmias, “there 
appears to me to be the same necessity, and the argu- 
77 ment admirably tends to prove that our souls exist 
before we are born, just as that essence does which you 
have now mentioned. For I hold nothing so clear to 
me as this, that all such things most certainly exist, 
as the beautiful, the good, and all the rest that you 
just now spoke of ; and as far as I am concerned the 
case is sufficiently demonstrated.” 

“But how does it appear to Cebes? ” said Socrates; 
“for it is necessary to persuade Cebes too.” 

“He is sufficiently persuaded, I think,” said Simmias, 
“although he is the most pertinacious of men in dis- 
trusting arguments. Yet I think he is sufficiently per- 
suaded of this, that our soul existed before we were 
born. But whether when we are dead, it will still exist, 
does not appear to me to have been demonstrated, 
Socrates,” he continued, “but that popular doubt, 
which Cebes just now mentioned, still stands in our 
way, whether, when a man dies, the soul is not dis- 
persed, and this is the end of its existence. For what 
hinders its being born, and formed from some other 
source, and existing before it came into a human body, 
and yet when it has come, and is separated from this 
body, its then also dying itself, and being destroyed ? ” 

“You say well, Simmias,” said Cebes; “for it appears 
that only one half of what is necessary has been demon- 
strated, namely, that our soul existed before we were 
born : but it is necessary to demonstrate further, that 
when we are dead, it will exist, no less than before we 
were born, if the demonstration is to be made com* 
plete.” 
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“This has been even now demonstrated, Simmias 
and Cebes,” said Socrates, “if you will only connect 
this last argument with that which we before assented 
to, that every thing living is produced from that which 
is dead. For if the soul exists before, and it is neces- 
sary for it when it enters into life, and is born, to be 
produced from nothing else than death, and from being 
dead, how is it not necessary for it also to exist after 
death, since it must needs be produced again ? What 
you require, then, has been already demonstrated. How- 
ever, both you and Simmias appear to me as if you 
wished to sift this argument more thoroughly, and to 
be afraid like children, lest on the soul’s departure from 
the body the winds should blow it away and disperse 
it, especially if one should happen to die not in a calm, 
but in a violent storm.” 

Upon this Cebes, smiling, said, “ Endeavour to teach 
us better, Socrates, as if we were afraid, or rather not 
as if we were afraid, though perhaps there is some boy 
within us who has such a dread. Let us, then, endeav- 
our to persuade him not to be afraid of death, as of 
hobgoblins.” 

“But you must charm him every day,” said Socrates, 
“until you have quieted his fears.” 

"But whence, Socrates,” he said, "can we procure a yg 
skilful charmer for such a case, now that you are about 
to leave us ? ” 

“Greece is wide, Cebes,” he replied, “and in it surely 
there are skilful men, there are also many barbarous 
nations, all of which you should search through, seek- 
ing such a charmer, sparing neither money nor toil, as 
there is nothing on which you can more seasonably 
spend your money. You should also seek for him 
among yourselves ; for perhaps you could not easily find 
any more competent than yourselves to do this.” 

“This shall be done,” said Cebes, “but, if it is agree- 
able to you, let us return to the point from whence we 
digressed.” 

“ It will be agreeable to me, for how should it 
not?” 

“You say well,” rejoined Cebes. 

“We ought then,” said Socrates, "to ask ourselves 
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some such question as this, to what kind of thing it 
appertains to be thus affected, namely to be dispersed, 
and for what we ought to fear, lest it should be so 
affected, and for what not. And after this, we should 
consider which of the two the soul is ; and in the result 
should either be confident or fearful for our soul.” 

“You speak truly,” said he. 

“Does it not, then, appertain to that which is formed 
by composition, and is naturally compounded, to be thus 
affected, to be dissolved in the same manner as that in 
which it was compounded; and if there is any thing 
not compounded, does it not appertain to this alone, 
if to any thing, not to be thus affected ? ” 

“ It appears to me to be so,” said Cebes. 

“ Is it not most probable then that things which are 
always the same, and in the same state, are uncom- 
pounded, but that things which are constantly chang- 
ing, and are never in the same state, are compounded? " 

“To me it appears so.” 

“Let us return then,” he said, “to the subjects on 
which we before discoursed. Whether is essence it- 
self, of which we gave this account that it exists, both 
in our questions and answers, always the same, or does 
it sometimes change? Does equality itself, the beauti- 
ful itself, and each several thing which is, ever undergo 
any change, however small? Or does each of them 
which exists, being an unmixed essence by itself, con- 
tinue always the same, and in the same state, and never 
undergo any variation at all under any circumstances? ” 

“They must of necessity continue the same and in 
the same state, Socrates,” said Cebes. 

“ But what shall we say of the many beautiful things, 
such as men, horses, garments, or other things of the 
kind, whether equal, or beautiful, or of all things 
synonymous with them? Do they continue the same, 
or, quite contrary to the former, are they never at any 
time, so to say, the same, either with respect to them- 
selves or one another ? ” 

“These, on the other hand,” replied Cebes, “never 
continue the same.” 

79 "These then you can touch, or see, or perceive by 
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the other senses ; but those that continue the same, you 
cannot apprehend in any other way than by the exercise 
of thought; for such things are invisible, and are not 
seen ? ” 

“You say what is strictly true,” replied Cebes. 

“We may assume then, if you please,” he continued, 
“that there are two species of things, the one visible, 
the other invisible ? ” 

“We may,” he said. 

“ And the invisible always continuing the same, but 
the visible never the same? ” 

“This too,” he said, “we may assume.” 

“Come then,” he asked, “is there any thing else be- 
longing to us, than on the one hand body, and on the 
other soul? ” 

“ Nothing else,” he replied. 

“To which species, then, shall we say the body is 
more like, and more nearly allied ? ” 

“It is clear to every one,” he said, “that it is to the 
visible. ” 

“ But what of the soul? Is it visible or invisible? ” 
“It is not visible to men, Socrates,” he replied. 

“ But we speak of things which are visible or not so 
to the nature of men : or to some other nature, think 
you ? ” 

“To that of men.” 

“What then shall we say of the soul, that it is visible, 
or not visible? ” 

“Not visible.” 

“Is it then invisible? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“The soul then is more like the invisible than the 
body, and the body, the visible? ” 

“It must needs be so, Socrates.” 

“ And did we not some time since say this too, that 
the soul, when it employs the body to examine any 
thing, either by means of the sight or hearing, or any 
other sense, (for to examine any thing by means of the 
body is to do so by the senses,) is then drawn by the 
body to things that never continue the same, and 
wanders and is confused, and reels as if intoxicated 
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through coming into contact with things of this 
kind? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But when it examines any thing by itself, does it 
approach that which is pure, eternal, immortal, and 
unchangeable, and, as being allied to it, continue con- 
stantly with it, so long as it subsists by itself, and has 
the power, and does it cease from its wandering, and 
constantly continue the same with respect to those 
things, through coming into contact with things of this 
kind ? and is this affection of the soul called wisdom ? ” 
“You speak,” he said, “in every respect, well and 
truly, Socrates,” 

“To which species of the two, then, both from what 
was before, and now said, does the soul appear to you 
to be more like and more nearly allied ? ” 

“Every one, I think, would allow, Socrates,” he 
replied, “even the dullest person, from this method of 
reasoning that the soul is in every respect more like 
that which continues constantly the same, than that 
which does not so.” 

“ But what as to the body? ” 

“ It is more like the other.” 

“Consider it also thus, that, when soul and body are 
So together, nature enjoins the latter to be subservient and 
ol^y, the former to rule and exercise dominion. And 
in this way, which of the two appears to you to be like 
the divine, and which the mortal? Does it not appear 
to you to be natural that the divine should rule and com- 
mand, but the mortal obey and be subservient? ” 

“ To me it does so.” 

“Which, then, does the soul resemble? ” 

“ It is clear, Socrates, that the soul resembles the 
divine, but the body, the mortal.” 

“Consider then, Cebes,” said he, “whether, from all 
that has been said, these conclusions follow, that the 
soul is most like that which is divine, immortal, intelli- 
gent, uniform, indissoluble, and which always continues 
in the same state, but that the body on the other hand 
is most like that which is human, mortal, unintelligent, 
multiform, dissoluble, and which never continues in the 
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same state. Can we say any thing against this, my 
dear Cebes, to show that it is not so ? ” 

“ We cannot.” 

“What then? Since these things are so, does it not 
appertain to the body to be quickly dissolved, but to 
the soul, on the contrary, to be altogether indissoluble, 
or nearly so ? ” 

“ How not? ” 

“ You perceive, however,” he said, “ that when a man 
dies, the visible part of him, the body, which is exposed 
to sight, and which we call a corpse, to which it apper- 
tains to be dissolved, to fall asunder and be dispersed, 
does not immediately undergo any of these affections, 
but remains for a considerable time, and especially so 
if any one should die with his body in full vigour, and 
at a corresponding age ; for when the body has collapsed 
and been embalmed, as those that are embalmed in 
Egypt, it remains almost entire for an incredible length 
of time ; and some parts of the body, even though it 
does decay, such as the bones and nerves, and every 
thing of that kind, are nevertheless, as one may say, 
immortal. Is it not so? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Can the soul, then, which is invisible, and which 
goes to another place like itself, excellent, pure, and 
invisible, and therefore truly called the invisible world, 
to the presence of a good and wise God, (whither if God 
will, my soul also must shortly go,) can this soul of 
ours, I ask, being such and of such a nature, when 
separated from the body be immediately dispersed and 
destroyed, as most men assert? Far from it, my dear 
Cebes and Simmias. But the case is much rather thus ; 
if it is separated in a pure state, taking nothing of the 
body with it, as not having willingly communicated with 
it in the present life, but having shunned it and gathered 
itself within itself, as constantly studying this ; but this 
is nothing else than to pursue philosophy aright, and in 
reality to study how to die easily ; would not this be to 8i 
study how to die ? ” 

" Most assuredly.” 

“ Does not the soul, then, when in this state, depart 
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to that which resembles itself, the invisible, the divine, 
immortal, and wise? and on its arrival there, is it not 
its lot to be happy, free from error, ignorance, fears, 
wild passions, and all the other evils to which human 
nature is subject, and, as is said of the initiated, does it 
not in truth pass the rest of its time with the gods? 
Must we affirm that it is so, Cebes, or otherwise?” 

“ So, by Jupiter,” said Cebes. 

“ But, I think, if it departs from the body polluted 
and impure, as having constantly held communion with 
the body, and having served and loved it, and been be- 
witched by it, through desires and pleasures, so as to 
think that there is nothing real except what is corporeal, 
which one can touch and see, and drink and eat, and 
employ for sensual purposes ; but what is dark and 
invisible to the eyes, which is intellectual and appre- 
hended by philosophy, having been accustomed to hate, 
fear, and shun this, do you think that a soul thus 
affected can depart from the body by itself, and uncon- 
taminated? ” 

” By no means whatever,” he replied. 

“ But I think it will be impressed with that which is 
corporeal, which the intercourse and communion of the 
body, through constant association and great attention, 
have made natural to it.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“We must think, my dear Cebes, that this is ponder- 
ous and heavy, earthly and visible, by possessing which 
such a soul is weighed down, and drawn again into the 
visible world through dread of the invisible and of 
Hades, wandering, as it is said, amongst monuments 
and tombs, about which, indeed, certain shadowy phan- 
toms of souls have been seen, being such images as 
those souls produced which have not departed pure from 
the body, but which partake of the visible, on which 
account also they are visible.” 

“That is probable, Socrates." 

“Probable indeed, Cebes; and not that these are the 
souls of the good, but of the wicked, which are com- 
pelled to wander about such places, paying the penalty 
of their former conduct, which was evil ; and they 
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wander about so long, until, through the desire of the 
corporeal nature that accompanies them, they are again 
united to a body ; and they are united, as is probable, 
to animals having the same habits as those they have 
given themselves up to during life.” 

“ But what do you say these are, Socrates ? ” 

“ For instance, those who have given themselves up 
to gluttony, wantonness, and drinking, and having put 
no restraint on themselves, will probably be clothed in 
the form of asses and brutes of that kind. Do you not 8a 
think so? ” 

“You say what is very probable.” 

“And that such as have set great value on injustice, 
tyranny, and rapine, will be clothed in the species of 
wolves, hawks, and kites? Where else can we say 
such souls go? ” 

“Without doubt,” said Cebes, “into such as these.” 

“Is it not then evident,” he continued, “as to the 
rest, whither each will go, according to the resemblances 
of their several pursuits? ” 

“It is evident,” he replied, “how not? ” 

“Of these, then,” he said, “are not they the most 
happy, and do they not go to the best place, who have 
practised that social and civilized virtue, which they call 
temperance and justice, and which is produced from 
habit and exercise, without philosophy and reflection ? ” 

“ In what respect are these the most happy ? ” 

“ Because it is probable that these should again 
migrate into a corresponding civilized and peaceable 
kind of animals, such as bees perhaps, or wasps, or 
ants, or even into the same human species again, and 
from these become moderate men.” 

“ It is probable. ” 

“ But it is not lawful for any one, who has not studied 
philosophy and departed this life perfectly pure, to pass 
into the rank of gods, but only for the true lover of 
wisdom. And on this account, my friends Simmias and 
Cebes, those who philosophize rightly abstain from all 
bodily desires, and persevere in doing so, and do not 
give themselves up to them, not fearing the loss of 
property and poverty, as the generality of men and the 
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lovers of wealth ; nor again dreading disgrace and igno- 
miny like those who are lovers of power and honour, do 
they then abstain from them.” 

“For it would not become them to do so, Socrates,” 
says Cebes. 

“ It would not, by Jupiter,” he rejoined. “ Where- 
fore, Cebes, they who care at all for their soul, and do 
not spend their lives in the culture of their bodies, 
despising all these, proceed not in the same way with 
them, as being ignorant whither they are going, but 
being convinced that they ought not to act contrary to 
philosophy, but in accordance with the freedom and 
purification she affords, they give themselves up to her 
direction, following her wherever she leads.” 

“ How, Socrates ? ” 

“I will tell you,” he replied. “The lovers of wisdom 
know, that philosophy receiving their soul plainly bound 
and glued to the body, and compelled to view things 
through this, as through a prison, and not directly by 
herself, and sunk in utter ignorance, and perceiving too 
the strength of the prison, that it arises from desire, so 
that he that is bound as much as possible assists in 
83 binding himself. I say, then, the lovers of wisdom 
know that philosophy, receiving their soul in this state, 
gently exhorts it, and endeavours to free it, by showing 
that the view of things by means of the eyes is full of 
deception, as also is that through the ears and the 
other senses, persuading an abandonment of these so 
far as It is not absolutely necessary to use them, and 
advising the soul to be collected and concentrated 
within itself, and to believe nothing else but herself, 
with respect to what she herself understands of things 
that have a real subsistence, and to consider nothing 
true which she views through the medium of others, 
and which differ under different aspects ; for that a 
thing of this kind is sensible and visible, but that what 
she herself perceives is intelligible and invisible. The 
soul of the true philosopher, therefore, thinking that 
she ought not to oppose this deliverance, accordingly 
abstains as much as possible from pleasures and 
desires, griefs and fears, considering that when any one 
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is exceedingly delighted or alarmed, grieved or in- 
fluenced by desire, he does not merely suffer such evil 
from these things as one might suppose, such as either 
being sick or wasting his property, through indulging 
his desires; but that which is the greatest evil, and the 
worst of all, this he suffers and is not conscious of it.” 

“But what is this evil, Socrates? ” said Cebes. 

“That the soul of every man is compelled to be either 
vehemently delighted or grieved about some particular 
thing, and at the same time to consider that the thing 
about which it is thus strongly affected is most real 
and most true, though it is not so. But these are 
chiefly visible objects; are they not? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“ In this state of affection, then, is not the soul 
especially shackled by the body? ” 

“How so? ” 

“Because each pleasure and pain, having a nail as it 
were, nails the soul to the body, and fastens it to it, 
and causes it to become corporeal, deeming those things 
to be true whatever the body asserts to be so. For, in 
consequence of its forming the same opinions with the 
body, and delighting in the same things, it is com- 
pelled, I think, to possess similar manners, and to be 
similarly nourished, so that it can never pass into Hades 
in a pure state, but must ever depart polluted by the 
body, and so quickly falls again into another body, and 
grows up as if it were sown, and consequently is de- 
prived of all association with that which is divine, and 
pure, and uniform.” 

“You speak most truly, Socrates,” said Cebes. 

“ For these reasons, therefore, Cebes, those who are 
truly lovers of wisdom are moderate and resolute, and 
not for the reasons that most people say. Do you think 
as they do? ” 

“Assuredly not.” 84 

“No, truly. But the soul of a philosopher would 
reason thus, and would not think that philosophy ought 
to set it free, and that when it is freed it should give 
itself up again to pleasures and pains, to bind it down 
again, and make her work void, weaving a kind oi 
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Penelope’s web the reverse way. On the contrary^ 
effecting a calm of the passions, and following the guid- 
ance of reason, and being always intent on this, con- 
templating that which is true and divine, and not subject 
to opinion, and being nourished by it, it thinks that it 
ought to live in this manner as long as it does live, and 
that when it dies it shall go to a kindred essence, and 
one like itself, and shall be freed from human evils. 
From such a regimen as this the soul has no occasion 
to fear, Simmias and Cebes, while it strictly attends to 
these things, lest being torn to pieces at its departure 
from the body it should be blown about and dissipated 
by the winds, and no longer have an existence any 
where. ” 

When Socrates had thus spoken, a long silence 
ensued ; and Socrates himself was pondering upon what 
had been said, as he appeared, and so did most of us : 
but Cebes and Simmias were conversing a little while 
with each other. At length Socrates perceiving them, 
said, “What think you of what has been said? does it 
appear to you to have been proved sufficiently ? for many 
doubts and objections still remain if any one will 
examine them thoroughly. If, then, you are consider- 
ing some other subject, I have nothing to say ; but if 
you are doubting about this, do not hesitate both your- 
selves to speak and express your opinion, if it appears 
to you in any respect that it might have been argued 
better, and to call me in again to your assistance, if you 
think you can be at all benefited by my help.’’ 

Upon this Simmias said, “ Indeed, Socrates, I will tell 
you the truth : for some time each of us, being in doubt, 
has been urging and exhorting the other to question 
you, from a desire to hear our doubts solved, but we 
were afraid of giving you trouble, lest it should be dis- 
agreeable to you in your present circumstances.” 

But he, upon hearing this, gently smiled, and said, 
"Bless me, Simmias; with difficulty indeed, could I 
persuade other men that I do not consider my present 
condition a calamity, since I am not able to persuade 
even you ; but you are afraid lest I should be more 
morose now than during the former part of my life. 
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And, as it seems, I appear to you to be inferior to swans 
with respect to divination, who, when they perceive 
that they must needs die, though they have been used 
to sing before, sing then more than ever, rejoicing that 85 
they are about to depart to that deity whose servants 
they are. But men, through their own fear of death, 
belie the swans too, and say that they, lamenting their 
death, sing their last song through grief, and they do 
not consider that no bird sings when it is hungry or cold, 
or is afflicted with any other pain, not even the night- 
ingale, or swallow, or the hoopoes, which they say sing 
lamenting through grief. But neither do these birds 
appear to me to sing through sorrow, nor yet do swans ; 
but in my opinion, belonging to Apollo, they are pro- 
phetic, and foreseeing the blessings of Hades, they sing 
and rejoice on that day more excellently than at any 
preceding time. But I too consider myself to be a 
fellow-servant of the swans, and sacred to the same 
god, and that I have received the power of divination 
from our common master no less than they, and that I 
do not depart from this life with less spirits than they. 

On this account, therefore, it is right that you should 
both speak and ask whatever you please, as long as the 
Athenian Eleven permit.” 

“You say well,” said Simmias, “and both I will tell 
you what are my doubts, and he in turn how far he 
does not assent to what has been said. For it appears 
to me, Socrates, probably as it does to you with respect 
to these matters, that to know them clearly in the 
present life is either impossible, or very difficult : on the 
other hand, however, not to test what has been said of 
them in every possible way, so as not to desist until on 
examining them in every point of view, one has ex- 
hausted every effort, is the part of a very weak man. 
For we ought with respect to these things, either to 
learn from others how they stand, or to discover them 
for one’s-self, or, if both these are impossible, then, 
taking the best of human reasonings and that which is 
the mo.st difficult to be confuted, and embarking on this, 
as one who risks himself on a raft, so to sail through 
life, unless one could be carried more safely, and with 
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less risk, on a surer conveyance or some divine reason. 
I, therefore, shall not now be ashamed to question you, 
since you bid me do so, nor shall I blame myself here- 
after, for not having now told you what I think ; for to 
me, Socrates, when I consider the matter, both with 
myself and with Cebes, what has been said does not 
appear to have been sufficiently proved.” 

Then said Socrates, “Perhaps, my friend, you have 
the truth on your side; but tell me in what respect it 
was not sufficiently proved.” 

“In this,” he answered, “because any one might use 
the same argument with respect to harmony, and a 
lyre, and its chords, that harmony is something invisible 
and incorporeal, very beautiful and divine, in a well- 
86 modulated lyre : but the lyre and its chords are bodies, 
and of corporeal form, compounded and earthly, and 
akin to that which is mortal. When any one, then, has 
either broken the lyre, or cut or burst the chords, he 
might maintain from the same reasoning as yours, that 
it is necessary the harmony should still exist and not be 
destroyed ; for there could be no possibility that the lyre 
should subsist any longer when the chords are burst, 
and that the chords which are of a mortal nature should 
subsist, but that the harmony, which is of the same 
nature and akin to that which is divine and immortal, 
should become extinct, and perish before that which is 
mortal ; but he might say that the harmony must needs 
subsist somewhere, and that the wood and chords must 
decay, before It can undergo any change. For I think, 
Socrates, that you yourself have arrived at this conclu- 
sion, that we consider the soul to be pretty much of 
this kind, namely, that our body being compacted and 
held together by heat and cold, dryness and moisture, 
and other such qualities, our soul is the fusion and 
harmony of these, when they are well and duly com- 
bined with each other. If then, the soul is a kind of 
harmony, it is evident that when our body Is unduly 
relaxed or strained through diseases and other maladies, 
the soul must of necessity immediately perish, although 
it is most divine, just as other harmonies which subsist 
in sounds or in the various works of artizans, but that 
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the remains of the body of each person last for a long 
time, till they are either burnt or decayed. Consider 
then what we shall say to this reasoning, if any one 
should maintain that the soul being a fusion of the 
several qualities in the body, perishes first in that which 
is called death.” 

Socrates, therefore, looking steadfastly at us, as he 
was generally accustomed to do, and smiling, said, 

” Simmias indeed speaks justly. If then, any one of 
you is more prompt than I am, why does he not answer? 
for he seems to have handled my argument not badly. 

It appears to me, however, that before we make our 
reply we should first hear from Cebes, what he too 
objects to our argument, in order that, some time inter- 
vening, we may consider what we shall say, and then 
when we have heard them, we may give up to them, if 
they appear to speak agreeably to truth, or if not, we 
may then uphold our own argument. Come then, 
Cebes,” he continued, “say what it is that disturbs you, 
so as to cause your unbelief.” 

“I will tell you,” said Cebes; “the argument seems 
to me to rest where it was, and to be liable to the same 
objection that we mentioned before. For, that our soul 87 
existed even before it came into this present form, I 
do not deny has been very elegantly, and, if it is not 
too much to say so, very fully demonstrated : but that 
it still exists any where when we are dead, does not 
appear to me to have been clearly proved ; nor do I give 
in to the objection of Simmias, that the soul is not 
stronger and more durable than the body, for it appears 
to me to excel very far all things of this kind. ‘ Why 
then,’ reason might say, ‘do you still disbelieve? for, 
since you see that when a man dies his weaker part still 
exists, does it not appear to you to be necessary that 
the more durable part should still be preserved during 
this period? ’ Consider then, whether I say any thing 
to the purpose in reply to this. For I too, as well as 
Simmias, as it seems, stand in need of an illustration . 
for the argument appears to me to have been put thus, 
as if any one should advance this argument about an 
ftged weaver who had died, that the man has not yet 
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perished, but perhaps still exists somewhere; and as a 
proof, should exhibit the garment which he wore and 
had woven himself, that it is entire and has not perished ; 
and if any one should disbelieve him he would ask, 
whether of the two is the more durable, the species of a 
man or of a garment, that is constantly in use and being 
worn ; then should any one answer, that the species of 
man is much more durable, he would think it demon- 
strated, that beyond all question the man is preserved, 
since that which is less durable has not perished. But 
I do not think, Slmmias, that this is the case, and do 
you consider what I say, for every one must think that 
he who argues thus argues foolishly. For this weaver, 
having worn and woven many such garments, perished 
after almost all of them, but before the last I suppose, 
and yet it does not on this account follow any the more 
that a man is inferior to or weaker than a garment. 
And I think the soul might admit this same illustration 
with respect to the body, and he who should say the 
same things concerning them would appear to me to 
speak correctly, that the soul is more durable, but the 
body weaker and less durable ; for he would say that 
each soul wears out many bodies, especially if it lives 
many years ; for, if the body wastes and is dissolved 
while the man still lives, but the soul continually weaves 
anew what is worn out, it must necessarily follow that 
when the soul is dissolved it must then have on its last 
garment, and perish before this alone ; but when the 
soul has perished the body would show the weakness of 
its nature, and quickly rot and vanish. So that it is 
not by any means right to place implicit reliance on 
this argument, and to believe that when we die our soul 
88 still exists somewhere. For, if any one should concede 
[O him who admits even more than you do, and should 
grant to him that not only did our sou! exist before we 
were born, but that even when we die nothing hinders 
the souls of some of us from still existing, and continu- 
ing to exist hereafter, and from being often born, and 
dying again ; for so strong is it by nature, that it can 
hold out against repeated births ; if he granted this, he 
would not yet concede that it does not exhaust itself in 
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its many births, and at length perish altogether in some 
one of the deaths. But he would say that no one knows 
this death and dissolution of the body, which brings 
destruction to the soul ; for it is impossible for any one 
of us to perceive it. If, however, this be the case, it 
follows that every one who is confident at the approach 
of death is foolishly confident, unless he is able to prove 
that the soul is absolutely immortal and Imperishable : 
otherwise it necessarily follows that he who is about 
to die must be alarmed for his soul, lest in its present 
disunion from the body it should entirely perish.” 

Upon this, all of us who had heard them speaking 
were disagreeably affected, as we afterwards mentioned 
to each other ; because, after we had been fully per- 
suaded by the former arguments, they seemed to disturb 
us anew, and to cast us into a distrust, not only of the 
arguments already adduced, but of such as might after- 
wards be urged, for fear lest we should not be fit judges 
of any thing, or lest the things themselves should be 
incredible. 

Ech. By the gods, Phaedo, I can readily excuse you : 
for, while I am now hearing you, it occurs to me to ask 
myself some such question as this. What arguments 
can we any longer believe? since the argument which 
Socrates advanced, and which was exceedingly credible, 
has now fallen into discredit. For this argument, that 
our soul is a kind of harmony, produces a wonderful 
impression on me, both now and always, and in being 
mentioned, it has reminded me, as it were, that I too 
was formerly of the same opinion : so that I stand in 
need again, as if from the very beginning, of some 
other argument which may persuade me that the soul 
of one who dies does not die with the body. Tell me 
therefore, by Jupiter, how Socrates followed up the 
argument; and whether he too, as you confess was the 
case with yourselves, seemed disconcerted at all, or not, 
but calmly maintained his position; and maintained it 
sufficiently, or defectively. Relate every thing to me as 
accurately as you can. 

Pheed. Indeed, Echecrates, though I have often 
admired Socrates, I was never more delighted than at 
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being with him on that occasion. That he should be 
89 able to say something is perhaps not at all surprising; 
but I especially admired this in him, first of all that be 
listened to the argument of the young men so sweetly, 
affably, and approvingly; in the next place, that he so 
quickly perceived how we were affected by their argu- 
ments ; and lastly, that he cured us so well and recalled 
us, when we were put to flight as it were and van- 
quished, and encouraged us to accompany him, and 
consider the argument with him. 

Ech. How was that? 

PhcBd. 1 will tell you : I happened to be sitting at his 
right hand, near the bed, upon a low seat, but he himself 
sat much higher than I. Stroking my head, then, and 
laying hold of the hair that hung on my neck, for he 
used, often, to play with my hairs, “To-morrow,” he 
said, “perhaps, Phaedo, you will cut off these beautiful 
locks? ” 

“It seems likely, Socrates,” said I. 

“Not if you are persuaded by me.” 

“Why so? ” I asked. 

“To-day,” he replied, “both I ought to cut off mine 
and you yours, if our argument must die, and we are 
unable to revive it. And I, if 1 were you, and the argu- 
ments were to escape me, would take an oath, as the 
Argives do, not to suffer my hair to grow until 1 had 
renewed the contest, and vanquished the arguments of 
Simmias and Cebes.” 

“But,” I said, “even Hercules himself is said not to 
have been a match for two.” 

“Call upon me, then,” he said, "as your lolaus, while 
it is yet day.” 

“I do call on you, then,” I said, “not as Hercules 
upon lolaus, but as lolaus upon Hercules.” 

“ It will make no difference,” he replied. “ But first 
of all we must beware lest we meet with some mis- 
chance.” 

“What? ” I asked. 

“That we do not become,” he answered, “haters of 
reasoning as some become haters of men ; for no greater 
evil can happen to any one than to hate reasoning. 
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But hatred of reasonings and hatred of mankind both 
spring from the same source. For hatred of mankind 
is produced in us from having placed too great reliance 
on some one without sufficient knowledge of him, and 
from having considered him to be a man altogether 
true, sincere, and faithful, and then after a little while 
finding him depraved and imfaithful, and after him 
another. And when a man has often experienced this, 
and especially from those whom he considered his most 
intimate and best friends, at length, having frequently 
stumbled, he hates all men, and thinks that there is no 
soundness at all in any of them. Have you not per- 
ceived that this happens so?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Is it not a shame? ” he said, “and is it not evident 
that such a one attempts to deal with men, without 
sufficient knowledge of human affairs? For if he had 
dealt with them with competent knowledge, as the case 
really is, so he would have considered that the good and 
the bad are each very few in number, and that those 
between both are most numerous. ” 

“ How say you ? ” I asked. 

“In the same manner,” he replied, “as with things 
very little and very large. Do you think that any thing 
is more rare than to find a very large or a very little 
man, or dog, or any thing else? and again swift or 
slow, beautiful or ugly, white or black? Do you not 
perceive that of all such things the extremes are rare 90 
and few, but that the intermediate are abundant and 
numerous? ” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Do you not think, then,” he continued, “that if a 
contest in wickedness were proposed, even here very 
few would be found pre-eminent? ” 

“It is probable,” I said. 

“It is so,” he said; “but in this respect reasonings 
do not resemble men, for I was just now following you 
as my leader, but in this they do resemble them, when 
any one believes in any argument as true without being 
skilled in the art of reasoning, and then shortly after- 
wards it appears to him to be false, at one time being 
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so and at another time not, and so on with one after 
another; and especialJy they who devote themselves to 
controversial arguments, you are aware at length that 
they have become very wise, and have alone discovered 
that there is nothing sound and stable either in things 
or reasonings, but that all things that exist, as is the 
case with the Euripus, are In a constant state of flux 
and reflux, and never continue in any one condition for 
any length of time.” 

“You speak perfectly true,” I said. 

“Would it not then, Phaedo,” he said, “be a sad 
thing if, when there is a true and sound reasoning, 
and such as one can understand, one should then, 
through lighting upon such arguments as appear to be 
at one time true, and at another false, not blame one’s- 
self and one’s own want of skill, but at length through 
grief should anxiously transfer the blame from one’s- 
self to the arguments, and thereupon pass the rest of 
one’s life in hating and reviling arguments, and so be 
deprived of the truth and knowledge of things that 
exist? ” 

“By Jupiter,” I said, “it would be sad indeed.” 

“In the first place, then,” he said, “let us beware of 
this, and let us not admit into our souls the notion that 
there appears to be nothing sound in reasoning, but 
much rather that we are not yet in a sound condition, 
and that we ought vigorously and strenuously to en- 
deavour to become sound, you and the others on 
account of your whole future life, but I on account of 
91 my death, since I am in danger at the present time of 
not behaving as becomes a philosopher with respect to 
this very subject, but as a wrangler like those who are 
utterly uninformed. For they, when they dispute about 
any thing, care nothing at all for the subject about 
which the discussion is, but are anxious about this, 
that what they have themselves advanced shall appear 
true to the persons present. And I seem to myself on 
the present occasion to differ from them only in this 
respect; for I shall not be anxious to make what I say 
appear true to those who are present, except that may 
happen by the way, but that it may appear certainly 
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to be so to myself. For I thus reason, my dear friend, 
and observe how interestedly, if what I say be true, 
it is well to be persuaded of it; but if nothing remains 
to one that is dead, I shall at least during the interval 
before death, be less disagreeable to those present by 
my lamentations. But this ignorance of mine will not 
continue long, for that would be bad, but will shortly be 
put an end to. Thus prepared then, Simmias and 
Cebes,” he continued, “ I now proceed to my argument. 

Do you however, if you will be persuaded by me, pay 
little attention to Socrates, but much more to the truth, 
and if I appear to you to say any thing true, assent to 
it, but if not, oppose me with all your might, taking 
good care that in my zeal I do not deceive both myself 
and you, and like a bee depart leaving my sting 
behind. 

"But let us proceed,” he said; ‘‘first of all, remind 
me of what you said, if I should appear to have for- 
gotten it. For Simmias, as I think, is in doubt and 
fears lest the soul, though more divine and beautiful 
than the body, should perish before it, as being a species 
of harmony. But Cebes appeared to me to grant me 
this, that the soul is more durable than the body, but 
he argued that it is uncertain to every one, whether 
when the soul has worn out many bodies, and that 
repeatedly, it does not, on leaving the last body, itself 
also perish, so that this very thing is death, the destruc- 
tion of the soul, since the body never ceases decaying. 
Are not these the things, Simmias and Cebes, which we 
have to inquire into? ” 

They both agreed that they were. 

“Whether then,” he continued, “do you reject all our 
former arguments, or some of them only, and not 
others? ” 

“Some we do,” they replied, "and others not.” 

“What then,” he proceeded, "do you say about that 
argument, in which we asserted that knowledge is 
reminiscence, and that, this being the case, our soul 
must necessarily have existed somewhere before it was 
enclosed in the body?” 92 

*‘I, indeed,” replied Cebes, “was both then wonder- 
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fully persuaded by it, and now persist in it, as in no 
other argument.” 

“And I too,” said Simmias, “am of the same mind, 
and should very much wonder if I should ever think 
otherwise on that point.” 

“Then,” Socrates said, “you must needs think of'er- 
wise, my Theban friend, if this opinion holds good, 
that harmony is something compounded, and that the 
soul is a kind of harmony that results from the parts 
compacted together in the body. For surely you will 
not allow yourself to say that harmony was composed 
prior to the things from which it required to be com- 
posed. Would you allow this?” 

“ By no means, Socrates,” he replied. 

“Do you perceive then,” he said, “that this results 
from what you say, when you assert that the soul 
existed before it came into a human form and body, but 
that it was composed from things that did not yet exist? 
For harmony is not such as that to which you compare 
it ; but first the lyre, and the chords, and the sounds yet 
unharmonized, exist, and last of all harmony is pro- 
duced, and first perishes. How then will this argument 
accord with that? ” 

“Not at all,” said Simmias. 

“And yet,” he said, “if in any argument, there ought 
to be an accordance in one respecting harmony.” 

“There ought,” said Simmias. 

“This of yours however,” he said, “Is not in accord- 
ance. Consider then, which of these two statements 
do you prefer, that knowledge is reminiscence, or the 
soul harmony? " 

“The former, by far, Socrates,” he replied, “for the 
latter occurred to me without demonstration, through 
a certain probability and speciousness whence most men 
derive their opinions. But I am well aware that argu- 
ments which draw their demonstrations from probabili- 
ties are Idle; and unless one is on one’s guard against 
them, they are very deceptive, both in geometry and all 
other subjects. But the argument respecting remlnis- 
cjence and knowledge may be said to have been demon- 
strated by a satisfactory hypothesis. For in this way 
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it was said that our soul existed before it came into 
the body, because the essence that bears the appellation 
of ‘ that which is,’ belongs to it. But of this, as I 
persuade myself, I am fully and rightly convinced. It 
is therefore necessary, as it seems, that I should neither 
allow myself nor any one else to maintain that the soul 
is harmony.” 

“But what, Slmmias,” said he, “if you consider it 
thus? Does it appear to you to appertain to harmony, 
or to any other composition, to subsist in any other 
way than the very things do of which it is composed ? ” 93 

“ By no means.” 

“And indeed, as I think, neither to do any thing, nor 
suffer any thing else, besides what they do or suffer.” 

He agreed. 

“ It docs not, therefore, appertain to harmony to take 
the lead of the things of which it is composed, but to 
follow them.” 

He assented. 

“ It is then far from being the case that harmony is 
moved or sends forth sounds contrariwise, or is in any 
other respect opposed to its parts? ” 

“Far indeed,” he said. 

“What then? is not every harmony naturally har- 
mony, so far as it has been made to accord? ” 

“ I do not understand you,” he replied. 

“Whether,” he said, “if it should be in a greater 
degree and more fully to accord, supposing that were 
possible, would the harmony be greater and more full, 
but if in a less degree and less fully, then would it be 
inferior and less full? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Is this then the case with the soul, that, even in the 
smallest extent, one soul is more fully and in a greater 
degree, or less fully and in a less degree this very thing, 
a soul, than another? ” 

“In no respect whatever,” he replied. 

“Well then,” he said, “by Jupiter, is one soul said to 
possess intelligence and virtue, and to be good, and 
another folly and vice, and to be bad? and is this said 
with truth ? ” 
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“With truth, certainly.” 

“Of those, then, who maintain that the soul is har- 
mony, what will any one say that these things are in 
the soul, virtue and vice? Will he call them another 
kind of harmony and discord? and say that the one, 
the good soul, is harmoni2ed, and, being harmony, con- 
tains within itself another harmony, but that the other 
is discordant, and does not contain within itself another 
harmony ? ” 

“I am unable to say,” replied Simmias, “but it is 
clear that he who maintains that opinion would say 
something of the kind.” 

“ But it has been already granted,” said he, “that one 
soul is not more or less a soul than another ; and this is 
an admission that one harmony is not to a greater 
degree or more fully, or to a less degree or less fully, 
a harmony, than another : is it not so? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And that that which is neither more nor less har- 
mony, is neither more nor less harmonized : is it so ? ” 

“It Is.” 

“ But does that which is neither more nor less har- 
monized partake of more or less harmony, or an equal 
amount? ” 

“An equal amount.” 

“ A soul, therefore, since it is not more or less this 
very thing, a soul, than another, is not more or less 
harmonized ? ” 

“Even so.” 

“ Such then being its condition, it cannot partake of 
a greater degree of discord or harmony ? ” 

“Certainly not.” 

“And again, such being its condition, can one soul 
partake of a greater degree of vice or virtue than 
another, if vice be discord, and virtue harmony? ” 

“ It cannot.” 

“Or rather, surely, Simmias, according to right 
reason, no soul will partake of vice, if it Is harmony : 
for doubtless harmony, which is perfectly such, can 
never partake of discord?” 

“Certainly not.” 
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"Neither, therefore, can a soul, which is perfectly a 
soul, partake of vice." 

“ How can it, from what has been already said ? ” 

“From this reasoning, then, all souls of all animals 
will be equally good, if at least they are by nature 
equally this very thing, souls?" 

“ It appears so to me, Socrates," he said. 

“And does it appear to you,” he said, “to have been 
thus rightly argued, and that the argument would lead 
to this result, if the hypothesis were correct, that the 
soul is harmony?” 

“On no account whatever,” he replied. 

“But what,” said he, “of all the things that are In 
man, is there any thing else that you say bears rule 
except the soul, especially if it be wise? ” 

“I should say not.” 

“Whether by yielding to the passions in the body, or 
by opposing them? My meaning is this : for instance, 
when heat and thirst are present, by drawing it the con- 
trary way, so as to hinder it from drinking, and when 
hunger is present, by hindering it from eating; and in 
ten thousand other instances we see the soul opposing 
the desires of the body. Do we not? ” 

“Certainly." 

“ But have we not before allowed that if the soul were 
harmony, it would never utter a sound contrary to the 
tension, relaxation, vibration, or any other affection to 
which its component parts are subject, but would follow, 
and never govern them ? ” 

“We did allow it,” he replied, “for how could we 
do otherwise? ” 

“What, then, does not the soul now appear to act 
quite the contrary, ruling over all the parts, from which 
any one might say it subsists, and resisting almost all 
of them through the whole of life, and exercising 
dominion over them in all manner of ways, punishing 
some more severely even with pain, both by gymnastics 
and medicine, and others more mildly, partly threaten- 
ing, and partly admonishing the desires, angers, and 
fears, as if, being itself of a different nature, it were 
conversing with something quite different? Just as 
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Homer has done in the Odyssey, where he speaks of 
Ulysses : ‘ Having struck his breast, he chid his heart 
in the following words, Bear up, my heart; ere this 
thou hast borne far worse. ’ Do you think that he com- 
posed this in the belief that the soul was harmony, and 
capable of being led by the passions of the body, and 
not rather that it was able to lead and govern them, 
as being something much more divine than to be com- 
pared with harmony?” 

“ By Jupiter, Socrates, it appears so to me.” 

“Therefore, my excellent friend, it is on no account 
correct for us to say that the soul is a kind of harmony ; 
for as it appears, we should neither agree with Homer, 
that divine poet, nor with ourselves.” 

“Such is the case,” he replied. 

“Be it so, then,” said Socrates, “we have already, 
as it seems, sufficiently appeased this Theban harmony. 
But how, Cebcs, and by what arguments shall we 
appease this Cadmus? ” 

“You appear to me,” replied Cebes, “to be likely to 
find out ; for you have made out this argument against 
harmony wonderfully beyond my expectation. For 
when Simmias was saying what his doubts were, I 
wondered very much whether any one would be able to 
answer his reasoning. It therefore appeared to me un- 
accountable that he did not withstand the very first 
onset of your argument. I should not, therefore, be 
surprised if the arguments of Cadmus met with the 
same fate.” 

“My good friend,” said Socrates, “do not speak so 
boastfully, lest some envious power should overthrow 
the argument that Is about to be urged. These things, 
however, will be cared for by the deity, but let us, meet- 
ing hand to hand, in the manner of Homer, try whether 
you say any thing to the purpose. This, then, is the 
sum of what you inquire : you require it to be proved 
that our soul is imperishable and immortal ; if a 
philosopher that is about to die, full of confidence and 
hope that after death he shall be far happier than if he 
had died after leading a different kind of life, shall not 
entertain this confidence foolishly and vainly. But to 
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show that the soul is something strong and divine, and 
that it existed before we men were born, you say not 
at all hinders, but that all these things may evince, not 
its immortality, but that the soul is durable, and existed 
an immense space of time before, and knew and did 
many things. But that, for all this, it was not at all 
the more immortal, but that its very entrance into the 
body of a man was the beginning of its destruction, as 
if it were a disease, so that it passes through this life 
in wretchedness, and at last perishes in that which is 
called death. But you say that it is of no consequence 
whether it comes into a body once or often, with respect 
to our occasion of fear : for it is right he should be 
afraid, unless he is foolish, who does not know, and 
cannot give a reason to prove, that the soul is immortal. 
Such, I think, Cebes, is the sum of what you say; and 
I purposely repeat it often, that nothing may escape 
us, and, if you please, you may add to or take from it.” 

Cebes replied, “ I do not wish at present either to take 
from or add to it; that is what I mean.” 

Socrates, then, having paused for some time, and 
considered something within himself, said, “You inquire 
into no easy matter, Cebes; for it is absolutely neces- 
sary to discuss the whole question of generation and 
corruption. If you please, then, I will relate to you 96 
what happened to me with reference to them ; and 
afterwards, if any thing that I shall say shall appear 
to you useful, towards producing conviction on the 
subject you are now treating of, make use of it." 

“ 1 do indeed wish it,” replied Cebes. 

“ Hear my relation then. When I was a young man, 
Cebes, I was wonderfully desirous of that wisdom which 
they call a history of nature : for it appeared to me to 
be a very sublime thing to know the causes of every 
thing, why each thing is generated, why it perishes, 
and why it exists. And I often tossed myself upwards 
and downwards, considering first such things as these, 
whether when heat and cold have undergone a certain 
corruption, as some say, then animals are formed ; and 
whether the blood is that by means of which we think, 
or air, or fire, or none of these, but that it is the brain 
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that produces the perceptions of hearing, seeing, and 
smelling, and that from these come memory and 
opinion, and from memory and opinion, when in a state 
of rest, in the same way knowledge is produced? And 
again considering the corruptions of these, and the 
affections incidental to the heavens and the earth, I at 
length appeared to myself so unskilful in these specula- 
tions, that nothing could be more so. But I will give 
you a sufficient proof of this : for I then became, by 
these very speculations, so very blind with respect to 
things which I knew clearly before, as it appeared to 
myself and others, that I unlearnt even the things which 
I thought I knew before, both on many other subjects 
and also this, why a man grows. For before I thought 
this was evident to every one, that it proceeds from 
eating and drinking; for that, when, from the food, 
flesh is added to flesh, bone to bone, and so on in the 
same proportion, what is proper to them is added to the 
several other parts, then the bulk which was small be- 
comes afterwards large, and thus that a little man 
becomes a big one. Such was my opinion at that time : 
does it appear to you correct?” 

“To me it does,” said Cebes. 

“Consider this further. I thought that I had formed 
a right opinion, when on seeing a tall man standing by 
a short one, I judged that he was taller by the head, 
and in like manner one horse than another ; and still 
more clearly than this, ten appeared to me to be more 
than eight, by two being added to them, and that two 
cubits are greater than one cubit, by exceeding it a 
half.” 

“But now,” said Cebes, “what think you of these 
matters? ” 

“By Jupiter,” said he, “I am far from thinking that 
I know the cause of these, for that I cannot even per- 
suade myself of this, when a person has added one to 
one, whether the one to which the addition has been 
made has become two, or whether that which has been 
added, and that to which the addition has been made, 
97 have become two by the addition of the one to the 
other. For I wonder, if when each of these was 
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separate from the other, each was one, and they were 
not yet two, but when they have approached nearer 
each other, this should be the cause of their becoming 
two, namely, the union by which they have been placed 
nearer one another. Nor yet, if any person should 
divide one, am I able to persuade myself that this, their 
division, is the cause of its becoming two. For this 
cause is the contrary to the former one of their becom- 
ing two; for then it was because they were brought 
nearer to each other, and the one was added to the 
other ; but now it is, because one is removed and 
separated from the other. Nor do I yet persuade my- 
self, that I know why one is one, nor, in a word, why 
any thing else is produced or perishes, or exists, accord- 
ing to this method of proceeding ; but I mix up another 
method of my own at random, for this I can on no 
account give in to. 

“ But having once heard a person reading from a 
book, written, as he said, by Anaxagoras, and which 
said that it is intelligence that sets in order and is the 
cause of all things, I was delighted with this cause, 
and it appeared to me in a manner to be well that 
intelligence should be the cause of all things, and I 
considered with myself, if this is so, that the regulating 
intelligence orders all things, and disposes each in such 
way as will be best for it. If any one, then, should 
desire to discover the cause of every thing, in what 
way it is produced, or perishes, or exists, he must dis- 
cover this respecting it, in what way it is best for it 
either to exist, or to suffer, or do anything else ; from 
this mode of reasoning, then, it is proper that a man 
should consider nothing else, both with respect to him- 
self and others, than what is most excellent and best : 
and it necessarily follows that this same person must 
also know that which is worst, for that the knowledge 
of both of them is the same. Thus reasoning with my- 
self, I was delighted to think I had found in Anax- 
agoras a preceptor who would instruct me In the causes 
of things, agreeably to my own mind, and that he would 
inform me, first, whether the earth is flat or round, 
and when he had informed me, would moreover explain 
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the cause and necessity of its being so, arguing on the 
principle of the better, and showing that it is better 
for it to be such as it is, and if he should say that it is 
in the middle, that he would moreover explain how it Is 
better for it to be in the middle; and^if he should make 
all this clear to me, I was prepared no longer to require 
any other species of cause. I was in like manner pre- 
98 pared to inquire respecting the sun, and moon, and the 
other stars, with respect to their velocities in reference 
to each other and their revolutions, and other condi- 
tions, in what way it is better for both to act and be 
affected as it does and is. For I never thought that 
after he had said that these things were set in order 
by intelligence, he would introduce any other cause for 
them than that it is best for them to be as they are : 
hence, I thought, that in assigning the cause to each 
of them, and to all in common, he would explain that 
which is best for each, and the common good of all. 
And I would not have given up my hopes for a good 
deal, but having taken up his books with great eager- 
ness, I read through them as quickly as I could, that 
I might as soon as possible know the best, and the 
worst. 

“From this wonderful hope, however, my friend, I 
was speedily thrown down, when, as I advance and read 
over his works, I meet with a man who makes no use 
of intelligence, nor assigns any causes for the ordering 
of all things, but makes the causes to consist of air, 
ether, and water, and many other things equally absurd. 
And he appeared to me to be very like one who should 
say, that whatever Socrates does he does by intelli- 
gence, and then, attempting to describe the causes of 
each particular action, should say, first of all, that for 
this reason I am now sitting here, because my body 
is composed of bones and sinews, and that the bones 
are hard, and have joints separate from each other, 
but that the sinews, being capable of tension and con- 
traction, cover the bones, together with the flesh and 
skin which contains them. The bones, therefore, being 
suspended in their sockets, the nerves relaxing and 
tightening enable me to bend my limbs as I now do, 
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and from this cause I sit here bent up. And if again, 
he should assign other similar causes for my conversing 
with you, assigning as causes voice, and air, and hear- 
ing, and ten thousand other things of the kind, omitting 
to mention the real causes, that since it appeared better 
to the Athenians to condemn me, I therefore thought 
it better to sit here, and more just to remain and submit 
to the punishment which they have ordered ; for, by 
the dog, I think these sinews and bones would have 
been long ago either in Megara or Bceotia, borne thither 99 
by an opinion of that which is best, if I had not thought 
it more just and honourable to submit to whatever 
sentence the city might order, than to flee and run 
stealthily away. But to call such things causes is too 
absurd. But if any one should say that without pos- 
sessing such things as bones and sinews, and whatever 
else I have, I could not do what I pleased, he would 
speak the truth ; but to say that I do as I do through 
them, and that I act thus by intelligence, and not from 
the choice of what is best, would be a great and 
extreme disregard of reason. For this would be not 
to be able to distinguish that the real cause is one thing, 
and that another without which a cause could not be a 
cause : which indeed the generality of men appear to 
me to do, fumbling as it were in the dark, and making 
use of strange names, so as to denominate them as the 
very cause. Wherefore one encompassing the earth 
with a vortex from heaven, makes the earth remain 
fixed ; but another, as if it were a broad trough, rests 
it upon the air as its base : but the power by which these 
things are now so disposed that they may be placed 
in the best manner possible, this they neither inquire 
into, nor do they think that it requires any superhuman 
strength ; but they think they will some time or other 
find out an Atlas stronger and more immortal than 
this, and more capable of containing all things, and 
in reality, the good, and that which ought to hold them 
together and contain them, they take no account of at 
all. I then should most glatfly have become the disciple 
of any one who would teach me of such a cause, in what 
way it is. But when I was disappointed of this, and 
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was neither able to discover it myself, nor to learn it 
from another, do you wish, Cebes, that I should show 
you in what way I set out upon a second voyage in 
search of the cause? *’ 

“ I wish it exceedingly,” he replied. 

“It appeared to me then,” said he, “after this, when 
I was wearied with considering things that exist, that 
I ought to beware lest I should suffer in the same way 
as they do who look at and examine an eclipse of the 
sun, for some lose the sight of their eyes, unless they 
behold its image in water, or some similar medium. 
And I was affected with a similar feeling, and was 
afraid lest I should be utterly blinded in my soul through 
beholding things with the eyes, and endeavouring to 
grasp them by means of the several senses. It seemed 
to me, therefore, that I ought to have recourse to 
reasons, and to consider in them the truth of things. 
Perhaps, however, this similitude of mine may in some 
loo respect be incorrect ; for I do not altogether admit that 
he who considers things in their reasons considers them 
in their images, more than he does who views them in 
their effects. However, I proceeded thus, and on each 
occasion laying down the reason, which I deem to be 
the strongest, whatever things appear to me to accord 
with this I regard as true, both with respect to the 
cause and every thing else, but such as do not accord 
I regard as not true. But I wish to explain my mean- 
ing to yoi,! in a clearer manner ; for I think that you 
do not yet understand me.” 

“No, by Jupiter,” said Cebes, “not well.” 

“However,” continued he, “I am now saying nothing 
new, but what I have always at other times, and in a 
former part of this discussion, never ceased to say. 

I proceed then to attempt to explain to you that species 
of cause which I have busied myself about, and return 
again to those well-known subjects, and set out from 
them, laying down as an hypothesis, that there is a 
certain abstract beauty, and goodness, and magnitude, 
and so of all other things; which if you grant me, and 
allow that they do exist, I hope that I shall be able 
from these to explain the cause to you. and to discover 
that the soul is immortal.” 
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“But,” said Cebes, “since I grant you this, you may 
draw your conclusion at once.” 

“But consider,” he said, “what follows from thence, 
and see if you can agree with me. For it appears to 
me, that if there be any thing else beautiful, besides 
beauty itself, it is not beautiful for any other reason 
than because it partakes of that abstract beauty ; and I 
say the same of every thing. Do you admit such a 
cause? ” 

“I do admit it,” he replied. 

“I do not yet understand,” he continued, “nor am I 
able to conceive, those other wise causes ; but if any one 
should tell me why any thing is beautiful, either because 
it has a blooming florid colour, or figure, or any thing 
else of the kind, 1 dismiss all other reasons, for 1 am 
confounded by them all ; but I simply, wholly, and 
perhaps foolishly, confine myself to this, that nothing 
else causes it to be beautiful, except either the presence 
or communication of that abstract beauty, by whatever 
means and in whatever way communicated : for I can- 
not yet affirm this with certainty, but only that by 
means of beauty all beautiful things become beautiful. 
For this appears to me the safest answer to give both 
to myself and others, and adhering to this, I think that 
I shall never fall, but that it is a safe answ'er both for 
me and any one else to give, that by means of beauty 
beautiful things become beautiful. Does it not also 
seem so to you? ” 

“It does.” 

“And that by magnitude great things become great, 
and greater things, greater ; and by littleness less things 
become less ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“You would not then approve of it, if any one said 
that one person is greater than another by the head, 
and that the less is less by the very same thing, but you 
would maintain that you mean nothing else than that i 
every thing that is greater than another is greater by 
nothing else than magnitude, and that it is greater on 
this account, that is on account of magnitude, and that 
the less is less by nothing else than littleness, and on 
this account less, that is, on account of littleness, being 
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afraid, I think, lest some opposite argument should 
meet you if you should say that any one is greater 
and less by the head ; as first, that the greater is greater, 
and the less less, by the very same thing; and next, 
that the greater is greater by the head, which is small ; 
and that it is monstrous to suppose that any one is 
great through something small. Should you not be 
afraid of this? ” 

To which said Cebes, smilingly, "Indeed I should.” 

“Should you not, then,” he continued, “be afraid to 
say that ten is more than eight by two, and for this 
cause exceeds it, and not by number, and on account of 
number? and that two cubits are greater than one cubit 
by half, and not by magnitude? for the fear is surely 
the same.” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“ What then ? when one has been added to one, would 
you not beware of saying that the addition is the cause 
of its being two, or division when it has been divided ; 
and would you not loudly assert that you know no 
other way in which each thing subsists, than by par- 
taking of the peculiar essence of each of which it par- 
takes, and that in these cases you can assign no other 
cause of its becoming two than its partaking of duality ; 
and that such things as are to become two must needs 
partake of this, and what is to become one, of unity ; 
but these divisions and additions, and other such 
subtleties, you would dismiss, leaving them to be given 
as answers by persons wiser than yourself : whereas 
you, fearing, as it is said, your own shadow and in- 
experience, would adhere to this safe hypothesis, and 
answer accordingly? But if any one should assail this 
hypothesis of yours, would you not dismiss him and 
refrain from answering him till you had considered the 
consequences resulting from it, whether in your opinion 
they agree with or differ from each other? But when 
it should be necessary for you to give a reason for it, 
would you give one in a similar way, by again laying 
down another hypothesis, which should appear the best 
of higher principles, until you arrived at something 
satisfactory, but at the same time you would avoid 
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making confusion, as disputants do, in treating of the 
first principle and the results arising from it, if you 
really desire to arrive at the truth of things. For they, 
perhaps, make no account at all of this, nor pay any 
attention to it, for they are able, through their wisdom, 
to mingle all things together, and at the same time 
please themselves. But you, if you are a philosopher, 
would act, I think, as I now describe.” 

"You speak most truly,” said Simmias and Cebes 
together. 

Ech. By Jupiter, Phaedo, they said so with good 
reason ; for he appears to me to have explained these 
things with wonderful clearness, even to one endued 
with a small degree of intelligence. 

Phced. Certainly, Echecrates, and so it appeared to 
all who were present. 

Ech. And so it appears to me, who was absent, and 
now hear it related. But what was said after this? 

Phced. As well as I remember, when these things had 
been granted him, and it was allowed that each several 
idea exists of itself, and that other things partaking of 
them receive their denomination from them, he next 
asked; “If then,” he said, “you admit that these 
things are so, whether, when you say that Simmias is 
greater than Socrates, but less than Phaedo, do you not 
then say that magnitude and littleness are both in 
Simmias? ” 

“I do.” 

“And yet,” he said, “you must confess that Sim- 
mias ’s exceeding Socrates is not actually true in the 
manner in which the words express it; for Simmias 
does not naturally exceed Socrates, in that he is Sim- 
mias, but in consequence of the magnitude which he 
happens to have ; nor, again, does he exceed Socrates, 
because Socrates is Socrates, but because Socrates 
possesses littleness in comparison with his magnitude ? ” 

“True.” 

“Nor, again, is Simmias exceeded by Phaedo, be- 
cause Phaedo is Phaedo, but because Phaedo possesses 
magnitude in comparison with Simmias’s littleness? " 

“It is so." 


103 
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“Thus, then, Simmias has the appellation of being 
both little and great, being between both, by exceeding 
the littleness of one through his own magnitude, and 
to the other yielding a magnitude that exceeds his own 
littleness.” And at the same time, smiling, he said, 
“ I seem to speak with the precision of a short-hand 
writer; however, it is as I say.” 

He allowed it. 

“But I say it for this reason, wishing you to be of 
the same opinion as myself. For it appears to me, not 
only that magnitude itself is never disposed to be at 
the same time great and little, but that magnitude in 
us never admits the little, nor is disposed to be ex- 
ceeded, but one of two things, either to flee and with- 
draw when its contrary, the little, approaches it, or 
when it has actually come, to perish ; but that it is not 
disposed, by sustaining and receiving littleness, to be 
different from what it was. Just as I, having received 
and sustained littleness, and still continuing the same 
person that 1 am, am this same little person : but that, 
while it Is great, never endures to be little. And in 
like manner the little that is in us is not disposed at 
any time to become or to be great, nor is any thing else 
among contraries, while it continues what it was, at 
103 the same time disposed to become and to be its con- 
trary ; but in this contingency it either departs or 
perishes.” 

“ It appears so to me,” said Cebes, “ in every 
respect.” 

But some one of those present, on hearing this, I do 
not clearly remember who he was, said, “ By the gods, 
was not the very contrary of what is now asserted 
admitted in the former part of our discussion, that the 
greater is produced from the less, and the less from 
the greater, and in a word, that the very production 
of contraries is from contraries? But now it appears 
to me to be asserted that this can never be the case.” 

Upon this Socrates, having leant his head forward 
and listened, said, “You have reminded me in a manly 
way ; you do not, however, perceive the difference be- 
tween what is now and what was then asserted. For 
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then it was said, that a contrary thing is produced from 
a contrary ; but now, that a contrary can never become 
contrary to itself, neither that which is in us, nor that 
which is in nature. For then, my friend, we spoke of 
things that have contraries, calling them by the appel- 
lation of those things ; but now we are speaking of those 
very things, from the presence of which things so called 
receive their appellation, and of these very things we 
say that they are never disposed to admit of produc- 
tion from each other.” And, at the same time looking 
at Cebes, “ Has any thing that has been said, Cebes, 
disturbed you ? ” 

“Indeed,” said Cebes, “I am not at all so disposed; 
however, I by no means say that there are not many 
things that disturb me.” 

“Then,” he continued, “we have quite agreed to 
this, that a contrary can never be contrary to itself.” 

“Most certainly,” he replied. 

“But further,” he said, “consider whether you will 
agree with me in this also. Do you call heat and cold 
anything? ” 

“I do.” 

“The same as snow and fire? ” 

“By Jupiter, I do not.” 

“ But heat is something different from fire, and cold 
something different from snow?” 

“Yes.” 

“But this, I think, is apparent to you, that snow, 
while it is snow, can never, when it has admitted heat, 
as we said before, continue to be what it was, snow 
and hot, but, on the approach of heat, it must either 
withdraw or perish? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And again, that fire, when cold approaches it, must 
either depart or perish ; but that it will never endure, 
when it has admitted coldness, to continue what it was, 
fire and cold? ” , 

“You speak truly,” he said. 

“It happens then,” he continued, “with respect to 
some of such things, that not only is the idea itself 
always thought worthy of the same ap{>ellation, but 
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likewise something else which is not indeed that idea 
itself but constantly retains its form so long as it exists. 
What I mean will perhaps be clearer in the following 
examples. The odd in number must always possess 
the name by which we now call it; must it not? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Must it alone of all things, for this I ask, or is there 
104 any thing else, which is not the same as the odd, but 
yet which we must always call odd, together with its 
own name, because it is so constituted by nature, that 
it can never be without the odd ? But this I say is the 
case with the number three, and many others. For 
consider with respect to the number three ; does it not 
appear to you that it must always be called by its own 
name, as well as by that of the odd, which is not the 
same as the number three? Yet such is the nature of 
the number three, five, and the entire half of number, 
that though they are not the same as the odd, yet each 
of them is always odd. And again, two and four, and 
the whole other series of number, though not the same 
as the even, are nevertheless each of them always even : 
do you admit this or not? ” 

“How should I not? ” he replied. 

“Observe then,” said he, “what I wish toj>rove. It 
is this, that it appears, not only that these contraries 
do not admit each other, but that even such things as 
are not contrary to each other, and yet always possess 
contraries, do not appear to admit that idea which is 
contrary to the idea that exists in themselves, but, when 
it approaches, perish or depart. Shall we not allow 
that the number three would first perish, and suffer any 
thing whatever, rather than endure, while it is still 
three, to become even ? ” 

“Most certainly,” said Cebes. 

“And yet,” said he, “the number two is not contrary 
to three.” 

“Surely not." 

“Not only, then, do ideas that are contrary never 
allow the approach of each other, but some other things 
also do not allow the approach of contraries.” 

“You say very truly,” he replied. 
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“Do you wish, then," he said, “that, if we a^e able, 
we should define what these things are? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“Would they not then, Cebes,” he said, “be such 
things as whatever they occupy, compel that thing not 
only to retain its own idea, but also that of something 
which is always a contrary? " 

“ How do you mean? ” 

“ As we just now said. For you know surely, that 
whatever things the idea of three occupies must of 
necessity not only be three, but also odd ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“To such a thing, then, we assert, that the idea con- 
trary to that form which constitutes this can never 
come.” 

“ It cannot.” 

“ But did the odd make it so? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And is the contrary to this the idea of the even ? ” 
“Yes.” 

“The idea of the even, then,’ will never come to the 
three? ” 

“No surely.” 

“Three, then, has no part in the even? ” 

“None whatever.” 

“The number three is uneven? ” 

“Yes.” 

“What therefore I said should be defined, namely, 
what things they are which, though not contrary to 
some particular thing, yet do not admit of the contrary 
itself, as in the present instance, the number three 
though not contrary to the even, does not any the more 
admit it, for it always brings the contrary with it, just 
as the number two does to the odd, fire to cold, and 
many other particulars; consider then, whether you 105 
would thus define, not only that a contrary does not 
admit a contrary, but also that that which brings with 
it a contrary to that to which it approaches, will never 
admit the contrary of that which it brings with it. But 
call it to mind again, for it will not be useless to hear 
it often repeated. Five will not admit the idea of th^ 
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even, nor ten, its double, that of the odd. This double 
then, though it is itself contrary to something else, 
yet will not admit the idea of the odd ; nor will half as 
much again, nor other things of the kind, such as the 
half and the third part admit the idea of the whole, if 
you follow me and agree with me that it is so.” 

“ I entirely agree with you,” he said, “ and follow 
you.” 

‘‘Tell me again, then,” he said, “from the begin- 
ning ; and do not answer me in the terms in which I put 
the question, but in different ones, imitating my 
example. For I say this because, besides that safe 
mode of answering, which I mentioned at first, from 
what has now been said, I see another no less safe 
one. For if you should ask me what that is, which if 
it be in the body will cause it to be hot, 1 should not 
give you that safe but unlearned answer, that it is heat, 
but one more elegant, from what we have just now said, 
that it is fire : nor, if you should ask me what that is, 
which if it be in the body, will cause it to be diseased, 
should I say that it is disease, but fever ; nor, if you 
should ask what that is, which if it be in number, 
will cause it to be odd, should I say that it is un- 
evenness, but unity, and so with other things. But 
consider whether you sufficiently understand what 1 
mean.” 

“Perfectly so,” he replied. 

“Answer me then,” he said, “what that is, which 
when it is in the body, the body will be alive? ” 

“Soul,” he replied. 

“Is not this, then, always the case?” 

“How should it not be? ” said he. 

“Does the soul, then, always bring life to whatever 
it occupies ? ” 

“It does indeed,” he replied. 

“ Whether, then, is there any thing contrary to life 
or not? ” 

“There is,” he replied. 

“What? ” 

“ Death.” 

“The soul, then, will never admit the contrary of 
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that which it brings with it, as has been already 
allowed ? ” 

“Most assuredly,” replied Cebes. 

“What then? how do we denominate that which does 
not admit the idea of the even? ” 

“Uneven,” he replied. 

“And that which does not admit the just, nor the 
musical ? ” 

“Unmusical,” he said, “and unjust.” 

“ Be it so. But what do we call that which does not 
admit death? ” 

“Immortal,” he replied. 

“Therefore does not the soul admit death?” 

“No.” 

“Is the soul, then, immortal?” 

“ Immortal.” 

“Be it so,” he said. “Shall we say then, that this 
has been now demonstrated? or how think you? ” 

“Most completely, Socrates.” 

“What then,” said he, “Cebes, if it were necessary 
for the uneven to be imperishable, would the number loi 
three be otherwise than imperishable? " 

“ How should it not? ” 

“If, therefore, it were also necessary that what is 
without heat should be imperishable, when any one 
should introduce heat to snow, would not the snow with- 
draw itself, safe and unmelted? For it would not 
perish; nor yet would it stay and admit the heat.” 

“You say truly,” he replied. 

“In like manner, I think, if that which is insus- 
ceptible of cold were imperishable, that when any thing 
cold approached the fire, it would neither be extin- 
guished nor perish, but would depart quite safe.” 

“Of necessity,” he said. 

“Must we not then of necessity,” he continued, 
“speak thus of that which is immortal? if that which 
is immortal is imperishable, it is impossible for the soul 
to perish, when death approaches it. For, from what 
has been said already, it will not admit death, nor will 
ever be dead, just as we said that three will never be 
even, nor again will the odd, nor will fire be cold, nor 
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yet the heat that is in fire. But some one may say, 
what hinders, though the odd can never become even 
by the approach of the even, as we have allowed, yet, 
when the odd is destroyed, that the even should suc- 
ceed in its place? We could not contend with him who 
should make this objection, that it is not destroyed ; 
for the uneven is not imperishable; since, if this were 
granted us, we might easily have contended, that on 
the approach of the even the odd and the three depart ; 
and we might have contended in the same way with 
respect to fire, heat, and the rest; might we not? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Wherefore, with respect to the immortal, if we 
have allowed that it is imperishable, the soul, in addi- 
tion to its being immortal, must also be imperishable; 
if not, there will be need of other arguments.” 

“But there is no need,” he said, “as far as that is 
concerned ; for scarcely could any thing not admit of 
corruption, if that which is immortal and eternal is 
liable to it.” 

“The deity, indeed, I think,” said Socrates, “and 
the Idea itself of life, and if any thing else is immortal, 
must be allowed by all beings to be incapable of dis- 
solution.” 

“By Jupiter," he replied, “by all men indeed, and 
still more, as I think, by the gods.” 

“ Since, then, that which is immortal is also incor- 
ruptible, can the soul, since it is immortal, be any thing 
else than imperishable? ” 

“ It must of necessity be so.” 

“When, therefore, death approaches a man, the 
mortal part of him, as it appears, dies, but the immortal 
part departs safe and uncorrupted, having withdrawn 
itself from death ? ” 

“ It appears so.” 

“The soul, therefore,” he said, “Cebes, Is most cer- 
tainly immortal and imperishable, and our souls will 
really exist in Hades.” 

“ Therefore, Socrates,” he said, “ I have nothing 
further to say against this, nor any reason for doubt- 
ing your arguments. But if Simmias here or any one 
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else has any thing to say, it were well for him not to 
be silent : for I know not to what other opportunity 
beyond the present any one can defer it, who wishes 
either to speak or hear about these things.” 

“But indeed,” said Simmias, “neither have I any 
reason to doubt what has been urged ; yet from the 
magnitude of the subject discussed, and from my low 
opinion of human weakness, I am compelled still to 
retain a doubt within myself with respect to what has 
been said.” 

“Not only so, Simmias,” said Socrates, “but you say 
this well, and moreover the first hypotheses, even 
though they are credible to you, should nevertheless 
be examined more carefully ; and if you should investi- 
gate them sufficiently, I think you will follow my 
reasoning as far as it is possible for man to do so; 
and if this very point becomes clear, you will inquire 
no further.” 

“You speak truly,” he said. 

“But it is right, my friends,” he said, “that we 
should consider this, that if the soul is immortal, it 
requires our care not only for the present time, which 
we call life, but for all time ; and the danger would now 
appear to be dreadful, if one should neglect it. For 
if death were a deliverance from every thing, it would 
be a great gain for the wicked, when they die, to be 
delivered at the same time from the body, and from 
their vices together with the soul : but now, since it 
appears to be immortal, it can have no other refuge 
from evils, nor safety, except by becoming as good and 
wise as possible. For the soul goes to Hades, possess- 
ing nothing else but its discipline and education, which 
are said to be of the greatest advantage or detriment to 
the dead, on the very beginning of his journey thithei. 
For thus it is said; that each person’s demon who was 
assigned to him while living, when he dies conducts him 
to some place, where they that are assembled together 
must receive sentence and then proceed to Hades with 
that guide, who has been ordered to conduct them from 
hence thither. But there having received their deserts, 
and having remained the appointed time, another guide 
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brings them back hither again, after many and long 
revolution of time. The journey, then, is not such as 
108 the Telephus of ^Eschylus describes it. For he says 
that a simple path leads to Hades; but it appears to 
me to be neither simple nor one : for there would be no 
need of guides, nor could any one ever miss the way, if 
there were but one. But now it appears to have many 
divisions and windings; and this 1 conjecture from our 
religious and funeral rites. The well-ordered and wise 
soul, then, both follows, and is not ignorant of its 
present condition ; but that which through passion 
clings to the body, as I said before, having longingly 
fluttered about it for a long time, and about its visible 
place, after vehement resistance and great suffering, is 
forcibly and with great difficulty led away by its 
appointed demon. And when it arrives at the place 
where the others are, impure and having done any such 
thing as the committal of unrighteous murders or other 
similar actions, which are kindred to these, and are the 
deeds of kindred souls, every one shuns it and turns 
away from it, and will neither be its fellow-traveller or 
guide, but it wanders about, oppressed with every kind 
of helplessness until certain periods have elapsed : and 
when these are completed, it is carried of necessity to 
an abode suitable to it; but the soul which has passed 
through life with purity and moderation, having ob- 
tained the gods for its fellow-travellers and guides, 
settles each in the place suited to it. There are indeed 
many and wonderful places in the earth, and it is itself 
neither of such a kind, nor of such a magnitude, as is 
supposed by those who are accustomed to speak of the 
earth, as I have been persuaded by a certain person.” 

Whereupon Simmias said, “How mean you, 
Socrates? For I too have heard many things about 
the earth, not however those things which have obtained 
your belief : I would therefore gladly hear them,” 

“ Indeed, Simmias, the art of Glaucus does not seem 
to me to be required to relate what these things are; 
that they are true however, appears to me more than 
the art of Glaucus can prove, and besides, I should 
probably not be able to do it, and even if I did know 
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how, what remains to me of life, Simmias, seems in- 
sufficient for the length of the subject. However, the 
form of the earth, such as I am persuaded it is, and the 
different places in it, nothing hinders me from telling.” 

“But that will be enough,” said Simmias. 

“I am persuaded, then,” said he, “in the first place, 
that, if the earth is in the middle of the heavens, and 
is of a spherical form, it has no need of air, nor of any 109 
other similar force, to prevent it from falling, but that 
the similarity of the heavens to themselves on every 
side, and the equilibrium of the earth itself, are suffi- 
cient to support it ; for a thing in a state of equilibrium 
when placed in the middle of something that presses it 
equally on all sides cannot incline more or less on any 
side, but being equally affected all around remains un- 
moved. In the first place then,” he said, “I am per- 
suaded of this.” 

“.And very properly so,” said Simmias. 

“Yet further,” said he, “that it is very large, and 
that we who inhabit some small portion of it, from the 
river Phasis to the pillars of Hercules, dwell about the 
sea, like ants or frogs about a marsh, and that many 
others elsewhere dwell in many similar places, for that 
there are every where about the earth many hollows of 
various forms and sizes into which there is a confluence 
of water, mist, and air ; but that the earth itself, being 
pure, is situated in the pure heavens, in which are the 
stars, and which most persons who are accustomed to 
speak about such things call ether; of which these 
things are the sediment and are continually flowing into 
the hollow parts of the earth. That we are ignorant, 
then, that we are dwelling in its hollows, and Imagine 
that we inhabit the upper parts of the earth, just as if 
any one dwelling in the bottom of the sea, should think 
that he dwelt on the sea, and, beholding the sun and the 
other stars through the water, should imagine that the 
sea was the heavens, but through sloth and weakness 
should never have reached the surface of the sea, nor, 
having emerged and risen up from the sea to this region, 
have seen how much more pure and more beautiful it 
is than the place where he is, nor has heard of it from 
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any one else who has seen it. This then is the very 
condition in which we are; for, dwelling in some hollow 
of the earth, we think that we dwell on the surface of 
it, and call the air heaven, as if the stars moved through 
this, being heaven itself. But this is because by reason 
of our weakness and sloth, we are unable to reach to 
the summit of the air. Since, If any one could arrive 
at its summit, or, becoming winged, could fly up 
thither, or emerging from hence, he would see, — just 
as with us, fishes emerging from the sea, behold what 
is here, — so any one would behold the things there, 
and if his nature were able to endure the contempla- 
tion, he would know that that is the true heaven, and 
no the true light, and the true earth. For this earth and 
these stones, and the whole region here, are decayed 
and corroded, as things in the sea by the saltness ; for 
nothing of any value grows in the sea, nor, in a word, 
does it contain any thing perfect, but there are caverns 
and sand, and mud in abundance, and filth, in whatever 
parts of the sea there is earth, nor are they at all worthy 
to be compared with the beautiful things with us. But 
on the other hand, those things in the upper regions of 
the earth would appear far more to excel the things 
with us. For, if we may tell a beautiful fable, it is 
well worth hearing, Simmias, what kind the things are 
on the earth beneath the heavens.” 

“Indeed, Socrates,” said Simmias, “we should be 
very glad to hear that fable.” 

“First of all then, my friend,” he continued, “this 
earth, if any one should survey it from above, is said 
to have the appearance of balls covered with twelve 
different pieces of leather, variegated and distinguished 
with colours, of which the colours found here, and 
which painters use, are as it were copies. But there the 
whole earth is composed of such, and far more brilliant 
and pure than these; for one part of it is purple, and 
of wonderful beauty, part of a golden colour, and part 
of white, more white than chalk or snow, and in like 
manner composed of other colours, and those more in 
number and more beautiful than any we have ever be- 
held. Anr* those very hollow parts of the earth, though 
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filled with water and air, exhibit a certain species of 
colour, shining among the variety of other colours, so 
that one continually variegated aspect presents itself 
to the view. In this earth, being such, all things that 
grow, grow in a manner proportioned to its nature, 
trees, flowers, and fruits; and again, in like manner, 
its mountains and stones possess, in the same propor- 
tion, smoothness and transparency, and more beautiful 
colours; of which the well-known stones here that are 
so highly prized are but fragments, such as sardin- 
stones, jaspers, and emeralds, and all of that kind. 
But there, there is nothing subsists that is not of this 
character, and even more beautiful than these. But the 
reason of this is, because the stones there are pure, and 
not eaten up and decayed, like those here, by rottenness 
and saltness, which flow down hither together, and 
which produce deformity and disease in the stones and 
the earth, and in other things, even animals and plants. 
But that earth is adorned with all these, and moreover 
with gold and silver, and other things of the kind : for i 
they are naturally conspicuous, being numerous and 
large, and In all parts of the earth ; so that to behold 
it is a sight for the blessed. There are also many other 
animals and men upon it, some dwelling in mid-earth, 
others about the air, as we do about the sea, and others 
in islands which the air flows round, and w'hich are 
near the continent : and in one word, what water and 
the sea are to us, for our necessities, the air Is to 
them ; and what air is to us, that ether is to them. But 
their seasons are of such a temperament that they are 
free from disease, and live for a much longer time than 
those here, and surpass us in sight, hearing, and smell- 
ing, and every thing of this kind, as much as air excels 
water, and ether air, in purity. Moreover, they have 
abodes and temples of the gods, in which gods really 
dwell, and voices and oracles, and sensible visions of 
the gods, and such-like intercourse with them ; the sun 
too, and moon, and stars, are seen by them such as 
they really are, and their felicity in other respects is 
correspondent with these things. 

“And such indeed is the nature of the whole earth, 
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and the parts about the earth ; but there are many places 
all round it throughout its cavities, some deeper and 
more open than that in which we dwell : but others that 
are deeper, have a less chasm than our region, and 
others are shallower in depth than it is here and 
broader. But all these are in many places perforated 
one into another under the earth, some with narrower 
and some with wider channels, and have passages 
through, by which a great quantity of water flows from 
one into another, as into basins, and there are immense 
bulks of ever-flowing rivers under the earth, both of 
hot and cold water, and a great quantity of fire, and 
mighty rivers of fire, and many of liquid mire, some 
purer, and some more miry, as in Sicily there are rivers 
of mud that flow before the lava, and the lava itself, 
and from these the several places are filled, according 
as the overflow from time to time happens to come to 
each of them. But all these move up and down as it 
were by a certain oscillation existing in the earth. And 
this oscillation proceeds from such natural cause as 
a this : one of the chasms of the earth is exceedingly 
large, and perforated through the entire earth, and is 
that which Homer speaks of, ‘ very far off, where is 
the most profound abyss beneath the earth,’ which else- 
where both he and many other poets have called Tar- 
tarus. For into this chasm all rivers flow together, and 
from it flow out again : but they severally derive their 
character from the earth through which they flow. And 
the reason why all streams flow out from thence, and 
flow into it, is because this liquid has neither bottom nor 
base. Therefore it oscillates and fluctuates up and 
down, and the air and the wind around it do the same ; 
for they accompany it both when it rushes to those parts 
of the earth, and when to these. And as in respiration 
the flowing breath is continually breathed out and 
drawn in, so there the wind oscillating with the liquid, 
causes certain vehement and irresistible winds both as 
it enters and goes out. When, therefore, the water 
rushing in descends to the place which we call the lower 
region, it flows through the earth into the streams there 
and fills them, just as men pump up water. But when 
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again it leaves those regions and rushes hither, it again 
fills the rivers here, and these, when filled, flow through 
channels and through the earth, and having severally 
reached the several places to which they are journey- 
ing, they make seas, lakes, rivers, and fountains. Then 
sinking again from thence beneath the earth, some of 
them having gone round longer and more numerous 
places, and others round fewer and shorter, they again 
discharge themselves into Tartarus, some much lower 
than they were drawn up, others only a little so, but all 
of them flow in again beneath the point at which they 
flowed out. And some issue out directly opposite the 
place by which they flow in, others on the same side : 
there are also some which having gone round altogether 
in a circle, folding themselves once or several times 
round the earth, like serpents, when they had descended 
as low as possible, discharge themselves again ; and it 
is possible for them to descend on either side as far as 
the middle, but not beyond ; for in each direction there 
is an acclivity to the streams both ways. 

“Now there are many other large and various 
streams, and among this great number there are four 
certain streams, of which the largest, and that which 
flows most outwardly round the earth, is called Ocean, 
but directly opposite this, and flowing in a contrary 
direction, is Acheron, which flows through other desert 
places, and moreover passing under the earth, reaches 
the Acherusian lake, where the souls of most who die 
arrive, and having remained there for certain destined 
periods, some longer and some shorter, are again sent 
forth into the generations of animals. A third river 
issues midway between these, and near its source falls 
into a vast region, burning with abundance of fire, and 
forms a lake larger than our sea, boiling with water 
and mud ; from hence it proceeds in a circle, turbulent 
and muddy, and folding itself round it reaches both 
other places and the extremity of the Acherusian lake, 
but does not mingle with its water ; but folding itself 
oftentimes beneath the earth, it discharges itself into 
the lower parts of Tartarus. And this is the river 
which they call Pyriphlegethon, whose burning streams 
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emit dissevered fragments in whatever part of the earth 
they happen to be. Opposite to this again the fourth 
river first falls into a plae? dreadful and savage, as it 
is said, having its whole colour like cyanus : this they 
call Stygian, and the lake, which the river forms by 
its discharge, Styx. This river having fallen in here, 
and received awful power in the water, sinking beneath 
the earth, proceeds, folding itself round, in an opposite 
course to Pyriphlegethon, and meets it in the Acheru- 
sian lake from a contrary direction. Neither does the 
water of this river mingle with any other, but it too, 
having gone round in a circle, discharges itself into 
Tartarus, opposite to Pyriphlegethon. Its name, as the 
poets say, is Cocytus. 

“These things being thus constituted, when the dead 
arrive at the place to which their demon leads them 
severally, first of all they are judged, as well those who 
have lived well and piously, as those who have not. 
And those who appear to have passed a middle kind of 
life, proceeding to Acheron, and embarking in the 
vessels they have, on these arrive at the lake, and there 
dwell, and when they are purified, and have suffered 
punishment for the iniquities they may have committed, 
they are set free, and each receives the reward of his 
good deeds, according to his deserts : but those who 
appear to be incurable, through the magnitude of their 
offences, either from having committed many and great 
sacrileges, or many unjust and lawless murders, or 
other similar crimes, these a suitable destiny hurls into 
Tartarus, whence they never come forth. But those 
who appear to have been guilty of curable, yet great 
offences, such as those who through anger have com- 
114 mitted any violence against father or mother, and have 
lived the remainder of their life in a state of penitence, 
or they who have become homicides in a similar manner, 
these must of necessity fall into Tartarus, but after 
they have fallen, and have been there for a year, the 
wave casts them forth, the homicides into Cocytus, but 
the parricides and matricides into Pyriphlegethon ; but 
when, being borne along, they arrive at the Acherusian 
lake, there they cry out to and invoke, some those whom 
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they slew, others those whom they injured, and invok- 
ing them, they entreat and implore them to suffer them 
to go out into the lake, and to receive them, and if they 
persuade them, they go out, and are freed from their 
sufferings, but if not, they are borne back to Tartarus, 
and thence again to the rivers, and they do not cease 
from suffering this until they have persuaded those 
whom they have injured, for this sentence was imposed 
on them by the judges. But those who are found to 
have lived an eminently holy life, these are they, who, 
being freed and set at large from these regions in the 
earth, as from a prison, arrive at the pure abode above, 
and dwell on the upper parts of the earth. And among 
these, they who have sufficiently purified themselves by 
philosophy shall live without bodies, throughout all 
future time, and shall arrive at habitations yet more 
beautiful than these, which it is neither easy to describe, 
nor at present is there sufficient time for the purpose. 

“ But for the sake of these things which we have 
described, we should use every endeavour, Simmias, so 
as to acquire virtue and wisdom in this life; for the 
reward is noble, and the hope great. 

“To affirm positively, indeed, that these things are 
exactly as 1 have described them, does not become a 
man of sense ; that however either this, or something 
of the kind, takes place with respect to our souls and 
their habitations — since our soul is certainly immortal — 
this appears to me most fitting to be believed, and 
worthy the hazard for one who trusts in its reality ; for 
the hazard is noble, and it is right to allure ourselves 
with such things, as with enchantments ; for which 
reason I have prolonged my story to such a length. 

On account of these things, then, a man ought to be 
confident about his soul, who during this life has dis- 
regarded all the pleasures and ornaments of the body 
as foreign from his nature, and who, having thought 
that they do more harm than good, has zealously applied 
himself to the acquirement of knowledge, and who 
having adorned his soul not with a foreign but its own 
proper ornament, temperance, justice, fortitude, free- 115 
dom, and truth, thus waits for his passage to Hades, 
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as one who is ready to depart whenever destiny shall 
summon him. You then,” he continued, “ Simmias and 
Cebes, and the rest, will each of you depart at some 
future time ; but now destiny summons me, as a tragic 
writer would say, and it is nearly time for me to betake 
myself to the bath; for it appears to me to be better 
to drink the poison after I have bathed myself, and not 
to trouble the women with washing my dead body.” 

When he had thus spoken, Crito said, “ So be it, 
Socrates, but what commands have you to give to these 
or to me, either respecting your children, or any other 
matter, in attending to which we can most oblige you? ” 

“What I always say, Crito,” he replied, “nothing 
new ; that by taking care of yourselves you will oblige 
both me and mine, and yourselves, whatever you do, 
though you should not now promise it ; but if you neg- 
lect yourselves, and will not live as it were in the foot- 
steps of what has been now and formerly said, even 
though you should promise much at present, and that 
earnestly, you will do no good at all.” 

“We will endeavour then so to do,” he said; “but 
how shall we bury you? ” 

“Just as you please,” he said, “if only you can catch 
me, and I do not escape from you.” And at the same 
time smiling gently, and looking round on us, he said; 
“ I cannot persuade Crito, my friends, that I am that 
Socrates who is now conversing with you, and who 
methodizes each part of the discourse ; but he thinks 
that I am he whom he will shortly behold dead, and 
asks how he should bury me. But that which I some 
time since argued at length, that when I have drunk 
the poison I shall no longer remain with you, but shall 
depart to some happy state of the blessed, this I seem 
to have urged to him in vain, though I meant at the 
same time to console both you and myself. Be ye then 
my sureties to Crito,” he said, “in an obligation con- 
trary to that which he made to the judges ; for he under- 
took that I should remain ; but do you be sureties that, 
when I die, I shall not remain, but shall depart, that 
Crito may more easily bear it, and when he sees my 
body either burnt or buried, may not be afflicted for 
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me, as if I suffered some dreadful thing, nor say at my 
interment that Socrates is laid out, or is carried out, or 
is buried. For be well assured,” he said, “ most excel- 
lent Crito, that to speak improperly is not only culpable 
as to the thing itself, but likewise occasions some injury 
to our souls. You must have a good courage then, and 
say that you bury my body, and bury it in such a manner ii6 
as is pleasing to you, and as you think is most agree- 
able to our laws.” 

When he had said thus he rose, and went into a 
chamber to bathe, and Crito followed him, but he 
directed us to wait for him. We waited, therefore, con- 
versing among ourselves about what had been said, and 
considering it again, and sometimes speaking about our 
calamity, how severe it would be to us, sincerely think- 
ing that, like those who are deprived of a father, we 
should pass the rest of our life as orphans. When he 
had bathed, and his children were brought to him, for 
he had two little sons and one grown up, and the women 
belonging to his family were come, having conversed 
with them in the presence of Crito, and given them such 
injunctions as he wished, he directed the women and 
children to go away, and then returned to us. And it 
was now near sun-set ; for he spent a considerable time 
within. But when he came from bathing he sat down, 
and did not speak much afterwards ; then the officer of 
the Eleven came in, and standing near him, said, 

“ Socrates, I shall not have to find that fault with you 
that I do with others, that they are angry with me, and 
curse me, when, by order of the archons, I bid them 
drink the poison. But you, on all other occasions 
during the time you have been here, I have found to 
be the most noble, meek, and excellent man of all that 
ever came into this place : and, therefore, I am now 
well convinced that you will not be angry with me, for 
you know who are to blame, but with them. Now, 
then, for you know what I came to announce to you, 
farewell, and endeavour to bear what is inevitable as 
easily as possible.” AncJ at the same time, bursting 
into tears, he turned away and withdrew. 

And Socrates, looking after him, said, “And thou. 
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too, farewell, we will do as you direct.” At the same 
time turning to us, he said, “How courteous the man 
is ; during the whole time I have been here he has visited 
me, and conversed with me sometimes, and proved the 
worthiest of men ; and now how generously he weeps 
for me. But come, Crito, let us obey him, and let some 
one bring the poison, if it is ready pounded, but if not, 
let the man pound it.” 

Then Crito said, “ But I think, Socrates, that the sun 
is still on the mountains, and has not yet set. Besides, 
I know that others have drunk the poison very late, 
after it had been announced to them, and have supped 
and drunk freely, and some even have enjoyed the 
objects of their love. Do not hasten then, for there is 
yet time.” 

Upon this Socrates replied, “These men whom you 
mention, Crito, do these things with good reason, for 
they think they shall gain by so doing, and I too with 
good reason shall not do so; for 1 think I shall gain 
nothing by drinking a little later, except to become 
17 ridiculous to myself, in being so fond of life, and sparing 
of it when none any longer remains. Go then,” he said, 
“obey, and do not resist.” 

Crito having heard this, nodded to the boy that stood 
near. And the boy having gone out, and staid for 
some time, came, bringing with him the man that was 
to administer the poison, who brought it ready pounded 
in a cup. And Socrates, on seeing the man, said, 
“ Well, my good friend, as you are skilled in these 
matters, what must I do? ” 

“Nothing else,” he replied, “than when you have 
drunk it walk about, until there is a heaviness in your 
legs, then lie down; thus it will do its purpose.” And 
at the same time he held out the cup to Socrates. And 
he having received it very cheerfully, Echecrates, 
neither trembling, nor changing at all in colour or coun- 
tenance, but, as he was wont, looking steadfastly at the 
man, said, “What say you of this potion, with respect 
to making a libation to any one, is it lawful or not? ” 

“ We only pound so much. Socrates,” he said, “ as we 
think sufficient to drink.” 
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“I understand you,” he said, “but it is certainly both 
lawful and right to pray to the gods, that my departure 
hence thither may be happy; which therefore I pray, 
and so may it be.” And as he said this he drank it off 
readily and calmly. Thus far, most of us were with 
difficulty able to restrain ourselves from weeping, but 
when we saw him drinking, and having finished the 
draught, we could do so no longer; but in spite of my- 
self the tears came in full torrent, so that, covering 
my face, I wept for myself, for I did not weep for him, 
but for my own fortune, in being deprived of such a 
friend. But Crito, even before me, when he could not 
restrain his tears, had risen up. But Apollodorus even 
before this had not ceased weeping, and then bursting 
into an agony of grief, weeping and lamenting, lie 
pierced the heart of every one present, except Socrates, 
himself. But he said, “What are you doing, my 
admirable friends? I indeed, for this reason chiefly, 
sent away the women, that they might not commit any 
folly of this kind. For I have heard that it is right to 
die with good omens. Be quiet, therefore, and bear 
up.” 

When we heard this we were ashamed, and restrained 
our tears. But he, having walked about, when he said 
that his legs were growing heavy, laid down on his 
back ; for the man so directed him. And at the same 
time he who gave him the poison, taking hold of him, 
after a short interval examined his feet and legs ; and 
then having pressed his foot hard, he asked if he felt it : ii8 
he said that he did not. And after this he pressed his 
thighs ; and thus going higher, he showed us that he 
was growing cold and stiff. Then Socrates touched 
himself, and said, that when the poison reached his 
heart he should then depart. But now the oarts around 
the lower belly were almost cold ; when uncovering him- 
self, for he had been covered over, he said, and they 
were his last words, “ Crito, we owe a cock to ^scula- 
pius; pay it, therefore, and do not neglect it.” 

“It shall be done,” said Crito, “but consider whether 
you have any thing else to say.” 

To this question he gave no reply ; but shortly after 
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he gave a convulsive movement, and the man covered 
him, and his eyes were fixed; and Crito, perceiving it, 
closed his mouth and eyes. 

This, Echecrates, was the end of our friend, a man, 
as we may say, the best of all of his time that we have 
known, and moreover, the most wise and just. 
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Socrates — Phcedrus gt 

Socrates. Whence come you, friend Phzedrus, and 
whither are you bound ? P* 

PhcBd. 1 come from Lysias, the son of Cephalus; 
and I am going for a walk outside the walls, as 1 have 
been sitting with him a long time, in fact ever since 
daybreak. And it is by the advice, Socrates, of our 
common friend Acumenus, that I take my walks in the 
open roads; for he tells me they are more refreshing 
than the covered promenades. 

Socrates. And he’s right there, my good friend. So 
Lysias, it appears, was in the city. 

Phced. Yes, staying with Epicrates at the Morychian 
yonder, close by the Olympian. 

Socrates. Well, how did you pass your time there? 
though I can hardly doubt that Lysias regaled you with 
his speeches. 

Phced. You shall hear, if you are not too much 
engaged to join me in my walk. 

Socrates. Engaged, indeed? don’t you believe that in 
the words of Pindar I would count it “a matter far 
above all engagement ” to hear what passed between 
you and Lysias? 

Phced. Come on then. 

Socrates. If you will begin your tale. 

Phced. 1 will ; and I can assure you, Socrates, you 
will find it very much in your way. For the speech 
which engaged our attention was in a certain fashion of 
an amatory character ; that is to say, Lysias introduced 
one of our beautiful boys as being courted, though not 
by a lover ; in fact, this is the very point on which he 
has displayed his ingenuity, as he maintains that favour 
ought to be shown to one who is not in love, rather 
than to one who is. 
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Socrates. What a generous man I I wish he would 
maintain that poverty has a better claim than wealth, 
and age than youth ; and in short, that the preference 
ought to be given to all the other properties that belong 
to myself in common with the bill's of mankind. In 
that case his speeches would be really delightful, and of 
public utility. But whether he does so or not, I have 
conceived such a desire to hear what he says, that even 
if you extend your walk to Megara, and, as Herodicus 
prescribes, go close up to the wall and then turn back 
again, you will not shake me off, I can promise you. 

PhcBd. What are you talking about, my good friend 
2 j 8 Socrates? It took Lysias, the cleverest writer of the 
day, a long while to compose this speech at his leisure ; 
and do you imagine that a novice like myself could 
repeat it from memory without doing injustice to the 
author? No, that I am very sure I could not; and yet 
I would sooner be able to do so than come into the 
possession of a large sum of money. 

Socrates. My good friend Phaedrus, if I do not know 
Pha“drus, I do not know myself any longer. But 
neither the one nor the other is the case ; I do know 
Phasdrus ; I know full well that on hearing Lysias read 
the speech, he was not content with hearing it once 
only, but kept urging him to repeat it again and again ; 
and Lysias was quite as eager to comply. Phaedrus 
however was not satisfied even with this, but at last 
took the book from the other’s hands, and looked over 
again the parts he especially fancied. And being 
wearied with sitting all the morning thus engaged, he 
set out for a walk, though not, I fully believe, till he 
had learnt the entire speech by heart, unless it was a 
very long one. And he was going outside the walls to 
con it over by himself. But on his way he met with a 
man who is afflicted with a weakness for listening to 
speeches, and when he saw him he was charmed (oh so 
charmed) at the sight, for says he, “ I shall now have a 
friend to share in my raptures.” So he requested his 
friend to join him in his walk. When, however, this 
lover of speeches asked him to commence, he began to 
be coy, as though disinclined, albeit determined I am 
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sure, If he could get no willing hearer, to speak out at 
last even to unwilling ears. Do you therefore, Phsedrus, 
request him to do at once what at all events he is sure 
to do presently. 

PhcBd. My wisest plan, there seems little doubt, is to 
repeat the speech as well as I am able; for I believe 
you have made up your mind on no account to let me 
go, till I have given it you in some way or other. 

Socrates. You have defined my intentions to a nicety. 

Phced. Well then. I'll do my best, though really, 
Socrates, I can assure you that I have not learnt the 
words by heart; but if you are content with a general 
view of the points of difference, as Lysias laid them 
down, between the claims of the impassioned and 
unimpassioned suitor, I am ready to go through them 
in order under their several heads, beginning where he 
began. 

Socrates. Thank you, my obliging friend ; not till you 
have shown me though, what it is you have got there 
in your left hand beneath your cloak, as I have a shrewd 
suspicion that it is the speech itself. If so, I must beg 
you to understand that, fond as I am of you, I have yet 
no intention at all of lending myself for you to practise 
upon, while Lysias is also present. So let us see what 
you have got. 

Phced. Enough, Socrates, I confess; you have dashed 
down the hope I entertained of practising my memory 
on you. But where would you like us to sit down and 
read the speech? 

Socrates. Let us turn aside here, and go down by the 
Ilissus, and then wherever we find a spot to our taste 229 
we will sit down and rest. 

Phced. How lucky that I happened to come out with- 
out my shoes — and you, Socrates, we know never wear 
them. Our easiest plan then is to walk down the 
streamlet with our feet in the water, and we shall find 
it by no means disagreeable, considering the season of 
the year, and the hour of the day. 

Socrates. Come on then, and keep at the same time 
a look out for a seat. 

Phced. Do you see that towering plane-tree yonder? 
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Socrates. Of course I do 

Phced. Well, there we shall find shade and a gentle 
oreeze, and grass enough for a seat, or if we prefer it, 
for a bed. 

Socrates. Let us walk towards it. 

Phced. Tell me, Socrates, was it not from somewhere 
hereabouts on the llissus that Boreas is said to have 
carried off Orithyia ? 

Socrates. So the tale goes. 

Phced. Must It not have been from this very spot? 
So beautiful is the water here, so clear and transparent, 
and just such as one can fancy maidens loving to play 
by. 

Socrates. No, not here, but about a quarter of a mile 
lower down, just where we cross over to the temple of 
the Huntress. And if I am not mistaken, there is an 
altar on the spot to Boreas. 

Phced. I have never noticed it. But tell me honestly, 
Socrates, do you believe this tale of mythology to be 
true? 

Socrates. Why, I should do nothing strangely out of 
the way if I were to refuse to it credit, as the learned do; 
and go on in their rationalizing method to say that as 
the girl was playing with Pharmacaea she was blown 
over the adjoining cliffs by a blast of the wind Boreas ; 
and that having met with her death in this manner, she 
was fabled to have been carried off by the god Boreas — 
either from this place, or if you like from Mars’s hill, 
which, according to another account, was the scene of 
her adventure. But for my part, Phtedrus, though I 
consider such explanations sufficiently pretty, yet I 
esteem them the peculiar province of a very subtle, 
painstaking, and by no means particularly enviable per- 
son ; if for no other reason than that he will be called 
upon, as soon as he has finished this subject, to set us 
right as to the form of the Hippocentaurs, and again as 
to that of the Chimaera, and then he will have pouring 
in upon him a like crowd of Gorgons and Pegasuses, 
and such a wondrous host of portentous and impossible 
creations, that if he were to disbelieve them all, and, 
with a kind of vulgar acuteness, apply to each succes- 
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sively the test of probability, he would require no small 
amount of time and labour for his task. But I have no 
leisure for such studies — and the reason, my friend, is 
this : I cannot as yet obey the Delphic inscription, which 
bids me know myself ; and it seems to me ridiculous for 
one who is still destitute of this knowledge to busy 
himself with matters which in no wise concern him. I 
therefore leave these subjects alone, and acquiescing in 330 
the received opinion regarding them, I devote myself, 
as I just now said, to the study, not of fables, but of my 
own self, that I may see whether I am really a more 
complicated and a more furious monster than Typhon, 
or a creature of a gentler and a simpler sort, the born 
heir of a divine and tranquil nature. But by the by, 
Phaedrus, was not this the tree to which you were lead- 
ing me? 

PhcBd. The very one. 

Socrates. Well, really, this is a glorious resting-place. 

For the plane-tree I find is thick and spreading, as well 
as tall, and the size and shadiness of the agnus castus 
here is very beautiful, and being at the height of its 
flower, it must render our retreat most fragrant. How 
delicious too is this spring trickling under the plane- 
tree, and how cold its water, to judge by the foot ! It 
would seem from these images and votive offerings that 
the place is sacred to some nymphs and river-god. 
Again, how lovely and enjoyable above measure is the 
airiness of the spot ! summer-like and clear there rings 
an answer to the choir of the cicalas. But the most 
charming thing of all is this abundant grass, with its 
gentle slope just made for the head to fall bacjc on 
luxuriously. Really, Phaedrus, you make a most admir- 
able guide. 

Phced. And you, Socrates, are a most unaccountable 
being. In fact, as you say, you are just like a stranger 
who is being shown the beauties of the place, and not 
like a native of the country; the consequence this of 
your never leaving the city either to cross the frontier, 
or even, I do believe, for so much as a walk outside the 
walls. 

Socrates. You must bear with me, dear Phaedrus — I 
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am so fond of learning^. Now trees, you know, and 
fields cannot teach me anything, but men in the city can. 
You, however, would appear to have discovered the 
charm that can entice me out. For as shepherds draw 
after them their hungry flocks by shaking branches or 
grain up and down before their eyes, so could you, I 
believe, make me follow you, not only all round Attica, 
but also wherever else you might wish to lead, by simply 
holding out to me a written speech as a bait. And 
since we have reached this spot on the present occasion, 
1 cannot do better than lay me down to listen, and do 
you choose that posture which you think most con- 
venient for reading in, and begin the speech. 

Phced. Attend then : 

“ With the state of my affairs you are acquainted, and 
how I expect advantage to us both from this arrange- 
1 ment you have heard. Now 1 claim not to be dis- 
appointed in my suit on the ground of my not belonging 
to the number of your lovers. For they repent of the 
benefits they have conferred the moment that their desire 
ceases ; but for us, who never love, there is no particular 
time at which we may be expected to change our minds. 
For it is not under the influence of a resistless passion, 
but of our own free choice that we do you a kindness, 
consulting what our means will allow, and what is best 
for our interests to bestow. Again, lovers take into 
consideration the derangement of their private affairs 
which their love has occasioned, and the services they 
have rendered their favourites; and adding all the 
trouble they have taken to the reckoning, they conceive 
that by all this they have long ago paid the return which 
is due to the object of their affection. We, on the other 
hand, are not able to pretend that we have neglected 
our fortunes for love ; we cannot take into account the 
labours we have endured, nor plead the domestic 
quarrels which have resulted from our devotion ; so that, 
as our suit is divested of all such evils as these, we have 
nothing left us but cheerfully to do whatever we may 
think we shall please you by performing. Again, if it 
be a fair reason for setting store on a lover, that he 
professes greater attachment for his favourite than for 
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any one else, and is ready both by word and deed tai^ 
incur the enmity of all the world beside, if he can but 
gratify the object of his passion, it is easy to perceive 
that if his profession be a true one, all of whom he may 
hereafter become enamoured, will be held of greater 
account than his earlier love, and it is clear that, if the 
former wish it, he will not hesitate to do even harm to 
the latter. And how can you think it reasonable to 
lavish so costly a treasure on one suffering under a fatal 
infliction, which no man acquainted with its nature 
would even attempt to avert; when even the sufferer 
himself owns that his mind is diseased, and that he 
knows his own folly, but cannot restrain it? And when 
this man is restored to his senses, how can he possibly 
judge that to be well done about which he was so 
desirous when in such a state of mind? And further, if 
you were to select the best from among your lovers, 
your choice would be made from a small number; but 
if from the rest of the world you were to select the 
man who is most suitable to yourself, it would be made 
from a large number; so that there is far more reason 
to expect that in the larger number exists the one who 
is deserving of your attachment. If, moreover, you 
stand in awe of public opinion, and dread its reproaches 
on the affair being discovered, it is but natural to sup- 
pose that lovers, from an idea that others will deem a 
them as happy as they esteem themselves, will be so 
elated as to talk of their intimacy, and with ostentatious 
vanity give all men to know that their labour has not 
been spent in vain ; but that we on the other hand, who 
by never loving, never lose the dominion over ourselves, 
should prefer what is truly advantageous to any cele- 
brity that is to be had in the world. Again, men cannot 
help hearing and seeing how lovers run after their 
favourites, and that too with elaborate parade ; so that 
the mere fact of their being seen together is sufficient to 
give rise to suspicion ; whereas no one would think of 
suspecting us for holding conversation with you, as they 
know that people cannot help talking with some one or 
other, either from friendship or for some other pleasure. 
And further, if you have ever conceived an alarm from 
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remembering bow difficult it is for a friendship to last, 
and from the reflection, that in ordinary cases when a 
quarrel has taken place, the misfortune is felt equally 
on both sides, but that in love, as it is you who have 
lavished what you prize most highly, so it is you who 
will suffer most deeply by a rupture, let me remind you 
that here again it is those who are in love that you 
have most reason to look upon with terror. For many 
are the causes that irritate lovers, and they think that 
everything is done to hurt and annoy them. For which 
reason also they are anxious to deter you from associat- 
ing with the world, fearing those who are possessed 
of substance, lest they outbid them with money, and 
those who are educated, lest they outshine them in 
ability; and so whatever may be the advantage a man 
possesses, they look with suspicion on his influence in 
that particular. If then they succeed in persuading you 
to abstain from society, they leave you at last without 
a friend in the world ; but if, with an eye to your own 
interests, you adopt a different and wiser course, a 
quarrel will be the inevitable result. By us, on the other 
hand, who are not in love, but owe to our merit the 
accomplishment of our desires, no jealousy would be 
entertained for those who cultivate your acquaintance, 
but rather dislike for such as avoid it ; as we should 
consider ourselves slighted by the neglect of the latter, 
but benefited by the intimacy of the former. And such 
being our feelings, surely you have reason to expect that 
friendship rather than hatred will result from our inter- 
course. And further, lovers frequently conceive a desire 
for the person before they have discovered the character 
or become acquainted with the other properties of their 
favourites, so that It is Impossible for you to tell whether 
their disposition for friendship will outlast the continu- 
ance of their desire. But when passion has never 
existed, when your favours have been obtained by those 
who were your friends before, it is not likely that this 
friendship will be lessened by what has been the source 
of so much delight — rather will the memory of the past 
be an earnest of future attachment. And further, you 
must not forget the superior opportunities of improve- 
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ment which will be aiTorded you by favouring my suit. 
Lovers are so neglectful of your best interests, that 
they praise everything you say and do, partly for fear 
of giving offence, and partly because their own judg> 
ment is debased by their passion. For such are the 
caprices of love ; if its victim be unsuccessful, it makes 
trifles which trouble no one else seem distressing to him ; 
if successful, it exacts from him admiration for what 
contains no cause of satisfaction. So that I consider 
pity to be far more suitable than congratulation for the 
objects of such an attachment. I on the other hand, if 
you yield to my wishes, will associate with you on the 
following terms. Not consulting our present gratifica- 
tion so much as our future advantage ; not enslaved 
by passion, but master of myself ; not ready to contract 
a violent animosity on slight provocation, but slow to 
conceive a moderate displeasure for serious offences, I 
will freely pardon all involuntary faults, while such as 
are intentional 1 will endeavour to correct. For such 
conduct is a sure sign of a friendship that will long 
endure. But if the thought, as is not unlikely, has 
suggested itself to you, that it is impossible for attach- 
ment to be strong if unaccompanied by passion, you 
ought to bear in mind, that in that case we should care 
but little either for our sons or for our fathers and 
mothers, nor should we ever possess faithful friends on 
any other footing than an amatory connection. Again, 
if it is proper to bestow favours most on those who need 
them most, it follows that from the world in general 
you ought to select, not the best, but the neediest as 
the objects of your charity — ^for the greater the misery 
they are rescued from, the greater is the debt of grati- 
tude they will owe you. Nay further, when you give 
an entertainment, you will be expected to ask not friends 
to your board, but those who beg an invitation and 
require a meal ; for they will be charmed with your 
kindness, and will follow in your train and throng your 
doors, and express themselves highly delighted and 
deeply grateful, and invoke countless blessings on your 
head. It may be though that this is not the true ground 
of selection; it may be that you ought to bestow your 
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favours, not on those who need them most, but on 
those who are best able to repay them ; not on lovers 
merely, but on those who are worthy of the favour in 
334 question ; not on men who will enjoy the flower of your 
youth, but on those who in your more advanced years 
will share with you their fortunes ; not on such as when 
they have achieved their purpose will parade their suc- 
cess to the world, but on such as from feelings of 
delicacy will never open their mouths on the subject ; 
not on suitors who sue you with a short-lived enthusi- 
asm, but on friends who will continue friends all your 
life long ; not on men, who when they are released from 
their passion, will seek some pretext for a quarrel, but 
on those who when your bloom is faded, will then dis- 
play their own true excellence. Remember now, I pray 
you, all I have said; and also bear in mind that lovers 
are taken to task by their friends on the score that their 
course of life is a bad one; whereas never have those 
who do not love been reproached by any of their relatives 
with neglecting on that account their private affairs. 
You may perhaps ask me whether I recommend you to 
bestow your favours on all who do not love you. But 
neither, I imagine, would a lover bid you entertain such 
sentiments towards all your lovers alike. No, if yoil 
view the matter reasonably, you cannot consider such 
conduct deserving of equal gratitude, nor, however you 
might wish it, would you be equally able to preserve 
the affair secret from the world. And harm, you must 
remember, ought to accrue to neither from the trans- 
action ; advantage should rather result to both. 

“My suit has now been urged with arguments which 
for my part I deem convincing — should you see in them 
any defect or omission, they are open to any questions 
you may choose to ask.” 

Well, Socrates, what do you think of the speech? Is 
it not wonderfully fine, especially in point of language? 

Socrates. Nay, divinely, my good friend; it quite 
threw me into an ecstasy. And this sensation I owe to 
you, Phsedrus ; for all the time you were reading, I kept 
my eye on your face, and saw it glow with rapture under 
the influence of the speech. And esteeming you a better 
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judge in such matters than myself, I thought I could 
not do better than follow your example, and so I have 
shared with you in all your transports, my god-inspired 
friend. 

Phced. Nay, Socrates, always so bent on jesting? 

Socrates. Jesting ! don’t you believe I am in earnest? 

Phced. Oh, no more of this, Socrates ; but tell me 
honestly as you love me, do you believe that any man 
in Greece could write more ably and fully on the same 
subject ? 

Socrates. How do you mean, Phaedrus? Are we 
required to praise the speech for the fitness of its 
subject-matter, or merely on the ground that every word 
in it is clear, and rounded and polished off with a nice 
precision? If on the former ground as well, it is only 
to please you that I can comply, since for my part my 
incapacity is such, that I observed no excellence of the 
kind. For I was merely directing my attention to its *35 
rhetorical merit, though this 1 did not imagine even 
Lysias himself would consider sufficient. In fact, I 
thought, Phaedrus — please correct me if I am wrong — 
that he repeated the same things two or three times 
over, as though he found it no such easy matter to say 
much on one subject. Perhaps, though, it was that he 
did not mind this sort of thing ; nay, I could even fancy 
that he was showing off with a young man’s display 
the power he possessed of expressing his ideas in two 
different ways, and in both with the finest possible 
language. 

Phced. You are quite wrong, Socrates ; the very merit 
which you deny is to be found in the speech in even an 
eminent degree. Of all appropriate topics which the 
subject contained, it has not omitted a single one; so 
that I am sure, that after what he has said, no one 
could ever support the same position at greater length, 
or with arguments of greater value. 

Socrates. On this point, Phaedrus, it will be no longer 
in my power to agree with you. For wise men and 
women of old time, who have written and spoken on 
the subject, will rise up and bear witness against me, if 
out of complaisance to you I make this concession. 
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Phtxd. Whom do you mean? where have you ever 
heard the subject better treated? 

Socrates. I cannot say just at the moment, though I 
am sure I have heard it somewhere, either perhaps by 
the fair Sappho, or the sage Anacreon, or may be by 
some prose writer or other. What leads me, you will 
ask, to this conclusion? The fact is, my worthy 
Phaedrus, that my breast, I know not how, is full of 
matter, and I feel that I could be delivered of a speech 
different from, and in no wise inferior to this. Now that 
I have invented none of it myself, I am confident, as I 
am no stranger to my own stupidity. It remains then, I 
think, that like a pitcher I have been filled, through my 
ears, from some foreign source; but here again so stupid 
am I, that I have quite forgotten both how and where I 
gained my information. 

Phatd. Never mind, Socrates, you have told me most 
excellent tidings ; don’t trouble yourself about telling me 
how or from whom you heard it, but just do the very 
thing that you say. Undertake to produce a speech of 
equal length and merit with that which I have got 
written here, without availing yourself of any of its 
arguments, and for my part I promise you, after the 
fashion of the nine archons, that I will dedicate to the 
god at Delphi a golden statue as large as life, not only 
of myself, but also of you. 

Socrates. You are very kind, Phtedrus, and quite 
deserve the statue of gold, if you understand me to 
mean that Lysias missed his mark altogether, and that 
it is possible to produce a speech which shall contain 
nothing that he said. No, I do not think this could 
be done with even the most worthless writer. Since, to 
take our pre.sent subject, do you suppose that any man 
who was maintaining the superior claims of the unim- 
passioned to those of the impassioned suitor, would be 
able to proceed with his arguments if he were to omit 
lauding the sanity of the one, and blaming the insanity 
36 of the other? these being topics which are necessarily 
inherent in the proposition. No, such arguments ought, 

I think, to be allowed and conceded to the author ; and 
in all such it is not the invention, but the arrangement 
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that should be admired ; whereas in those which, instead 
of being impossible to miss are difficult to find, the 
inveittion as well as the arrangement may claim our 
approval. 

Phced. I admit the distinction, as it appears to me to 
be fairly stated. And what is more, I will act up to it. 
I will allow you to assume that a man in love is in a 
more diseased condition than one who is not in love, 
and if, when this point is put out of the question on 
both sides, you surpass Lysias in the number and value 
of your arguments, you may expect to figure in massive 
gold at Olympia by the side of the offering of the 
Cypselidse. 

Socrates. You have taken it quite to heart, Phaedrus, 
that in teasing you I have laid hold upon your favourite ; 
and I see you expect that I shall really attempt, in 
emulation of his skill, to produce something still more 
skilfully wrought. 

Phad. For that matter, my friend, you have given 
me quite as good a hold on you. For speak you must as 
well as you are able ; there is no help for it. But do take 
care that we are not compelled to have recourse to the 
vulgar stage-trick of retorting upon each other; pray 
don’t force me to say as you did just now: “My good 
Socrates, if you don’t know Socrates, I don’t know 
Phaedrus any longer; ’’ and again, “ Socrates is dying to 
speak, but affects to be coy.” No, make up your mind 
that we will not stir from this spot, till you have dis- 
closed what you said your heart contained. For here 
we are by ourselves in a retired place, and I am the 
younger and stronger man of the two. All .which 
things being considered, you had better mind what I 
say, and determine to speak of your own free will rather 
than by compulsion. 

Socrates. But really, Phaedrus, it would be ludicrous 
in a novice like me to set myself in comparison with an 
experienced author, and extemporize on a subject which 
he has discussed. 

Pheed. I’ll tell you what it is, Socrates: you must 
let me have no more of this coquetting, as I am pretty 
sure I have that to say which will compel you to speak. 
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Socrates. Pray don’t say it then. 

Phced. Nay, but I will, and here it is. And it shall 
be in the form of an oath. 1 swear to you — by whom, 
by what god shall 1 swear? Shall it be by this plane- 
tree? Yes, by this plane I swear, that if you do not 
produce your speech here before her, 1 will never again 
either report or recite to you the speech of any author 
whatsoever. 

Socrates. Ah, wretch, well have you discovered the 
means of compelling a speech-enamoured man to do 
your bidding, whatever it be ! 

Phced. What makes you hang back, then ? 

Socrates. I will do so no more, since you, Phaedrus, 
have sworn this oath. For how could I ever have the 
heart to exclude myself from such a feast? 

■37 Phced. Begin then. 

Socrates. Shall I tell you what I mean to do? 

Phced. About what? 

Socrates. I mean to speak with my face covered, that 
I may hurry through the speech as quickly as possible, 
and not break down for shame, by looking at you. 

Phced. Well, do but speak, and you may settle every- 
thing else as you like. 

Socrates. Come now, ye Muses called Ligsean, 
whether it be to the nature of your song, or to the 
music-loving race of the Ligyans that ye owe the name, 
— come help me in the tale which my kind friend here is 
forcing me to tell, in order that his favourite, who even 
heretofore seemed to him to be wise, may now seem 
wiser than ever. 

There was once upon a time a boy, say rather a 
youth, of surpassing beauty. Now this youth had very 
many lovers ; but one of them was a cunning fellow, 
who though he loved him no less warmly than his 
rivals, had made the youth believe that he loved him 
not. And one day as he was urging his suit, he under- 
took to prove this very point, that the dispassionate 
suitor had a better claim on his favour than the impas- 
sioned lover. And here is his proof. 

On every subject, my friend, there is but one mode 
of beginning for those who would deliberate well. They 
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must know what the thing is on which they are deliberat- 
ing, or else of necessity go altogether astray. Most 
men, however, are blind to the fact that they are 
ignorant of the essential character of each individual 
thing. Fancying therefore that they possess this know- 
ledge, they come to no mutual understanding at the 
outset of their inquiry, and in the sequel they exhibit 
the natural consequence, an inconsistency with them- 
selves and each other. Let not you and me then fall 
into the error which we condemn in others, but since 
the question before us is, whether love or the absence 
of love is desirable in friendship; let us first establish 
by mutual consent a definition of love that will explain 
its nature and its powers, and then, with this to look 
back upon and refer to, let us proceed to consider 
whether it is profitable or injurious in its results. Now 
that love is a kind of desire is clear to every one, and 
equally clear is it on the other hand, that without being 
in love we desire beautiful objects. How then are we 
to mark the lover? We should further observe, that in 
every one of us there are two ruling and directing prin- 
ciples, whose guidance we follow wherever they may 
lead, the one being an innate desire of pleasure; the 
other, an acquired judgment which aspires after excel- 
lence. Now these two principles at one time maintain 
harmony, while at another they are at feud within us, 
and now one and now the other obtains the mastery. 
When judgment leads us with sound reason to virtue, *38 
and asserts its authority, we assign to that authority the 
name of temperance ; but when desire drags us irration- 
ally to pleasures, and has established its sway within 
us, that sway is denominated excess. Now excess, you 
must know, is a thing of mjiny names, as it is of many 
parts and many forms. And of these forms, that which 
may happen to have obtained the predominance brands 
its possessor with its name, and that one neither honour- 
able nor worth possessing. For instance, when desire 
in regard of eating gets the better of the highest reason 
and the other desires, it will be termed gluttony, and 
cause its possessor to be called a glutton. If again it 
has usurped dominion in the matter of drinking, and 
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drags the individual affected by it in this direction, I 
need not say what designation it will acquire. And since 
in general names akin to these names are applied to 
desires akin to these desires, it is sufficiently clear what 
is the proper appellation of the desire which for the time 
being happens to be dominant. Now my motive for 
introducing these previous remarks must by this time 
be pretty well evident; but nothing is so clear that it 
does not admit of becoming clearer by being spoken. 
When desire, having rejected reason and overpowered 
judgment which leads to right, is set in the direction of 
the pleasure which beauty can inspire, and when again 
under the influence of its kindred desires it is moved 
with violent motion towards the beauty of corporeal 
forms, it acquires a surname from this very violent 
motion, and is called love. But by the way, my dear 
Phoedrus, do I appear to you, as I do to myself, to have 
been speaking under some influence divine? 

Pheed. There certainly can be no doubt, Socrates, 
that an unusual kind of fluency has come upon you. 

Socrates. Hearken then in silence to my words, for 
in very tiuth the place where we are sitting seems holy 
ground. ^So that if haply in the course of my oration 
I become entranced by the spirits of the spot, you must 
not marvel' thereat for my present utterance falls no 
longer far short of a dithyrambic strain. 

Pheed. Most true ; it does not. 

Socrates. And for this, Phaedrus, you are answerable. 
But listen to the remainder of my speech, for it may be 
that I shall escape the trance. This, however, will be 
as Heaven pleases ; for ourselves, we must return in our 
discourse to the beautiful boy. 

Come then, my excellent youth. Since the defini- 
tion of the subject under discussion has been stated and 
accurately marked, let us now keep this in our view, 
while we proceed to consider what advantage or injury 
is likely to result to you from favouring the wishes of 
an impassioned and unimpassioned suitor respectively. 
If a man be governed by desire and the slave of pleasure, 
he must of necessity, I think, endeavour to render his 
beloved the source of as much pleasure to himself as he 
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possibly can. Now, to a sick man everything gives 239 
pleasure that does not oppose itself to his wishes, but 
whatever asserts a superiority or even an equality, 
excites his dislike. A lover, therefore, if he can help 
it, will not bear his favourite to be either superior to 
or on a level with himself, but is always striving to 
lower him and make him his inferior. Now ignorance 
is inferior to learning, cowardice to courage, incapacity 
as a speaker to oratorical skill, heaviness of intellect 
to a ready wit. Such, among many others, are the 
mental defects which a lover must needs rejoice to find 
in his loved one if they are naturally inherent, and 
which, if they result from education, he must endeavour 
to instil, or else forfeit his immediate gratification. The 
consequence Is, that your lover will regard you with a 
jealous eye, and by debarring you from many valuable 
acquaintances, the cultivation of which would be most 
conducive to your growth in manliness, he will do you 
serious harm, and the greatest harm of all by excluding 
you from that which would make you truly wise; I 
mean the study of Divine Philosophy, from which your 
lover will be sure to keep you as far as possible asunder, 
for fear of your there learning to despise him. And not 
content with this, he will so scheme as to leave you in 
total ignorance of every subject whatever, so that on 
every subject you may be compelled to look to him for 
information, as this is the condition for you to be in 
that will cause him the keenest delight, but yourself the 
most ruinous harm. So far then as mental improvement 
is concerned, you cannot have a less profitable guide and 
companion than a suitor who is under the influence of 
love. 

Let us now proceed to consider what will be your 
corporeal habit, and what your course of bodily dis- 
cipline, if you have for your lord and master a man who 
cannot help pursuing pleasure in preference to virtue. 

Such a person will be seen running after a delicate 
stripling, not hardy in frame nor reared beneath a 
scorching sun, but fondled under the shade of bending 
trees; a stranger to manly toil and healthy sweatings, 
but no stranger to the softness of a woman’s life, deck- 
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ing his person with false colours and ornaments, in lack 
of nature’s graces, and given in short to all such prac- 
tices as are the natural concomitants of these. What 
they are, you know so well that I need not dilate on 
them further ; but, summing them up under one general 
head, I will proceed to another branch of my subject. 
They are such that the youth whose body is trained in 
them will not fail in time of battle and all serious 
emergencies to inspire his enemies with confidence, but 
his friends and lovers with alarm. 

To pass from these obvious reflections, let us in the 
next place examine what advantage or what injury to 
your fortune we may expect to find resulting from the 
companionship and management of a lover. Clear it 
must be to every one, and to the lover himself most of 
all, that there is nothing he would pray for so earnestly 
as for the object of his attachment to be deprived of his 
dearest, fondest, and holiest treasures. Gladly would 
he see him bereft of father and mother, of relations and 
540 friends, as in them he views only so many censors and 
obstacles In the way of that commerce with his beloved 
which he loves most dearly. Moreover, if a youth be 
possessed of property in gold or other kind of substance, 
he will not appear so ready a prey, nor so easy of 
management when caught in the toils. And thus it 
cannot possibly be but that a lover will grudge his 
favourite the possession of fortune, and rejoice sincerely 
in its loss. Nay more, he would fain have him remain 
as long as possible without wife, or child, or home, in 
his desire of reaping for the longest time he can the full 
enjoyment of his own delights. 

There are, I am aware, other evils beside this in 
the world, though few with which some deity has not 
mingled a temporary gratification. A parasite, for 
instance, is a shocking and a baneful monster, yet 
still nature has infused into his blandishments a not 
unpolished charm. A mistress, moreover, may be con- 
demned as a dangerous evil; and the same objection 
may be made to a variety of similar creatures and pur- 
suits, which are yet capable of affording, for the passing 
hour at least, the keenest enjoyment. But a lover, 
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beside being* detrimental to his favourite, is of all dis- 
tasteful things the most distasteful in daily intercourse. 

We are told by an ancient saying, that youth is pleased 
with youth, and age with age : I suppose because a 
similarity of years leading to a similarity of pleasures, 
by virtue of resemblance, engenders friendship. But 
yet the intercourse even of equals is not unattended by 
satiety. And further, in every transaction every one, it 
is said, finds compulsion irksome; and this is an evil 
which, in addition to their want of sympathy, is felt in 
the highest degree by the favourite in the society of his 
lover. For an old man is the companion of a young one, 
never leaving him if he can help it by day or by night, 
but driven onward by a resistless frenzy, which is all 
the while ministering to him indeed exquisite pleasure 
as long as by his sight, his hearing, his touch, his every 
sense, he is made aware of the presence of the beautiful 
boy, so that he would love nothing better than to cling 
to his side unceasingly ; but as for the object of that 
attachment, what kind of solace, I ask, or what pleasure, 
can he possibly receive in return to save him during 
all that long companionship from reaching the very 
extremity of disgust ; when he has ever before his eyes 
the bloomless countenance of age, and that too with all 
those accompaniments which we cannot hear even 
spoken of without repugnance, much less feel actually 
forced upon us by an ever-pressing necessity ; when he 
has, moreover, on every occasion, and in all company 
to be on his guard against censorious observation ; when 
he has to listen either to unseasonable and extravagant 
praises, or, with equal probability, to unendurable 
reproaches from his lover’s sober caprice, while from 
his drunken excess he may expect an unveiled and 
loathsome licentiousness of speech, which is not only 
intolerable, but infamous to hear. 

And if, during the continuance of his passion, a lover 
is at once hurtful and disgusting, as surely, when his 
passion is over, will he be for the remainder of his life 
a traitor to one whom with many promises, aye, and 
many an oath and prayer he could scarcely prevail on 
to endure the present burden of his society in hope of 241 

I 4se I 
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future advantage. Yes, I say, at the time when pay- 
ment should be made, he finds that he has received 
within his breast a new ruler and a new lord, to, wit, 
wisdom and temperance, in the stead of passion and 
madness, and that he is become a new man, without his 
favourite being conscious of the change. So the youth 
demands a return for former favours, and reminds him 
of all that has passed between them in word and deed, 
under the impression that he is speaking to the same 
person. But the other, for very shame, dares neither 
avow the alteration that has come upon him, nor can 
he bring himself to fulfil the oaths and promises of that 
former insensate reign, now that wisdom and temper- 
ance have set their throne in his heart, for fear that, if 
he should act as he did before, he might become like 
what he was before, and return back again to his old 
condition. And thus it is that he is a runaway, and of 
necessity a defrauder, where once he was a lover, and in 
the turning of a potsherd is changed from pursuer into 
pursued : for the youth is compelled to give chase with 
indignation and curses, having, alas ! been ignorant 
from the very first, that he ought not to bestow his 
favours on one who was in love, and of consequence 
a madman, but much rather on one who did not love 
and retained his senses ; as in the former case he would 
have to surrender himself to a faithless, peevish, jealous 
wretch, who would do harm to his substance, and harm 
to his bodily habit, but far the greatest harm to the 
cultivation of his soul, than which in the eyes both of 
gods and men there neither is nor ever will be ought 
more dearly prized. Think deeply, my beautiful boy, on 
the words I have spoken, and remember that a lover’s 
friendship is no attachment of good will, but that with 
an appetite which lusts for repletion. 

As wolves love Iambs, so lovers love their loves. 

Ah, Phaedrus, the very thing I dreaded 1 You must 
not expect to hear another word from me, but be con- 
tent that my speech should terminate here. 

Pheed. Why, Socrates, I thought it was only half 
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finished, and that it would have quite aS much to say 
in supporting the claim of the unimpassioned suitor, 
and' enumerating the advantages which he has to offer 
in opposition. How is it then that you are leaving off 
now? 

Socrates. Did you not observe, my learned friend, 
that I had already got beyond dithyrambics, and was 
giving utterance to epics, and that too, while engaged 
in blaming? Pray what do you imagine will become of 
me, if I commence a panegyric? don’t you know that 
of a certainty I shall be lifted into ecstasy by the nymphs 
to whose influence you have designedly exposed me? 

For fear then of such a fate, I tell you in a single word, 
that for all the evil I have spoken of the one, I attribute 
just the opposite good to the other. And what need of 
a protracted discourse, when enough has been said upon 
both sides? And thus my tale will meet with that 
reception which it deserves : and for myself I will cross 
the stream, and go home before you force me into some- *42 
thing more serious still. 

Phced, Not yet, Socrates, not till the heat of the day 
is past. Don’t you see that the sun is already neat 
standing still at high noon, as they phrase it? so pray 
wait, and let us talk over together what has been said, 
and return home as soon as it becomes cool. 

Socrates. You are a strange person with your 
speeches, Pha'drus; you quite amaze me. 1 do believe, 
that of all the speeches that have been composed during 
your lifetime, a greater number owe their existence to 
you than to any other person in the world, whether they 
be of your own composition, or extorted from some one 
else by fair means or foul. If we except Simmias of 
Thebes, there is no one who will bear competition with 
you. And now again I believe we shall find another 
speech which will have to thank you for its delivery. 

Pheed. No bad tidings these, certainly; but how is 
this the case, and what speech do you mean ? 

Socrates. Just as I was about to cross the river, I was 
made aware of my divine monitor’s wonted sign — now 
it never occurs save to deter me from something or 
other I am intending to do — and methought too, that I 
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heard a voice from this very spot, forbidding me to 
depart hence till I had purified myself, as though I had 
been guilty of some offence against Heaven. Now, you 
must know, I possess something of prophetic skill, 
though no very great amount, but, like indifferent 
writers, just enough for my own purposes. And thus 
it is that I have now at last a clear perception of my 
error. I say at last, because I can assure you, my good 
friend, that the soul is in some sort prophetic. For 
mine pricked me some time ago, as I was uttering that 
speech, and my face, as Ibycus says, was darkened for 
fear lest I might be purchasing honour on earth by some 
offence at the high court of heaven. But now 1 have 
discovered my sin. 

PhcBd. And pray what is it? 

Socrates. That was a shocking, shocking speech 
which you brought here yourself, Phoedrus, and so was 
the one you forced me to utter. 

Phezd. In what way were they shocking? 

Socrates. They were foolish, and somewhat impious 
withal; and what can be more shocking than this? 

Pheed. Nothing, if your charge be a true one. 

Socrates. And is it not? Don’t you believe Love to 
be the son of Aphrodite, and a god? 

Pheed. He is said to be so, certainly. 

Socrates. Certainly not by Lysias, nor by that speech 
of yours which found utterance through my lips after 
they had been bewitched by you. 1 No, if Love be, as 
indeed he is, a god, or of godly sort, he cannot be aught 
that is evil; yet as such he is represented in both our 
speeches. Tliis, therefore, is the offence they were 
guilty of with regard to I..ove; and not only this, but 
with a ndivetd that is highly amusing, though they do 
not utter a single sound or true word throughout, they 
yet talk as gravely as if they were of consequence, on 
343 the strength, it may be, of expecting to impose upon 
some poor simpletons, and win a fair name among 
them. I therefore, for my part, Phaedrus, must of neces- 
sity purify myself. And for all who sin in matter of 
legends, there is an ancient form of purification with 
which Stesichorus was acquainted, though Homer was 
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not. For when he was deprived of his eyesight for 
maligning Helen, he was not ignorant, like Homer, of 
the cause, but a true votary of the Muses, he learnt his 
fault, and straightway sang 

False was my tale — unpassed the rolling sea, 

And Troy’s proud turrets never viewed by thee. 

And so, having composed all his palinode, as it is called, 
he immediately recovered his sight. I, however, will be 
wiser than either of those bards in one particular. Ere 
any evil befall me, for my defamation of Love, I will 
offer him my palinode by way of atonement, with my 
head bare, and no longer, as before, muffled up for 
shame. 

PhcBd. You could not have said anything that would 
give me greater pleasure than this. 

Socrates. I believe you, my good friend ; for you feel 
as well as I do, how shameless was the tone of both our 
speeches. For just conceive their being overheard by 
some gentleman of mild and generous feeling, who is 
either now, or has at some time past of his life been, 
enamoured of a youth of congenial disposition. If, for 
instance, he were to hear us maintaining that on slight 
provocation lovers contract violent animosities, and 
make both jealous and dangerous companions to their 
favourites, do you think it possible that he could help 
fancying himself listening to persons who had been bred 
among sailors, and had never witnessed an ingenuous 
passion, and would he not, think you, be very far from 
admitting the justice of our censures on love? 

Phced. I don’t doubt it, Socrates. 

Socrates. Out of delicacy then to such a lover as this, 
and for fear of the god of love himself, I desire by a 
fresh and sweet discourse to wash out, so to speak, the 
brackish taste of the stuff I have Just uttered. And 
I would recommend Lysias, too, to make all the haste 
he can to prove that, under similar circumstances, the 
suit of a lover should be preferred to that of one who 
is not in love. 

Phced. You need have no doubt of this being done, 
Socrates. If you deliver your panegyric on love, Lysias 
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most certainly shall not escape composing another on 
the same side. 

Socrates. Well, I can trust you for this, so long as 
you are the man you are. 

Phced. Speak on then with confidence. 

Socrates. But where, I want to know, is the boy to 
whom I addressed my former speech, as I should be 
sorry for him to run away without hearing this as well, 
and favour in his haste the suit of an unimpassioned 
wooer. 

Pheed. Here he is by your side, quite ready for you 
when you want him. 

Socrates. You must understand then, my beautiful 
boy, that my late speech was the production of the gay 
Phaedrus, son of the fame-loving Pythocles, the nurs- 
ling of the myrtle-beds of Myrrhinus ; but that I am 
indebted for the one I am now about to deliver to the 
inspired bard Stesichorus, son of the holy Euphemus, 
bred at Himera in the mysteries of love. Now, it must 
begin on this wise ; 

False is the tale which says that when a lover is 
present, favour ought rather to be shown to one, who is 
no lover, on the score, forsooth, of the one being mad 
and the other sane. For if it were true, without excep- 
tion, that madness is an evil, there would be no harm in 
the assertion ; but as it is, we owe our greatest blessings 
to madness, if only it be granted by Heaven’s bounty. 
For the prophetess at Delphi, you are well aware, and 
the priestesses of Doffbna, have in their moments of 
madness done great and glorious service to the men and 
the cities of Greece', but little or none in their sober 
mood. And if we were to speak of the Sibyl and all 
others, that by exercise of inspired divination have told 
beforehand many things to many men, and thereby 
guided them aright in their future courses, we should 
run to a great length in telling only what every one 
knows. There is one fact, however, to which it would 
be worth our while solemnly to appeal^ I mean that, in 
the opinion of the name-givers of ancient tiines, madness 
was no disgrace or reproach ; else they would never have 
attached this very name to that most glorious art 
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whereby the future is discerned.! ’ No, it was because 
they judged of it as a glorious thing when inspired by 
Heaven’s grace, that they gave it the name of ftavucrj: 
it is only the vulgar taste of a later age, that by insert- 
ing the tau has made it fiavrucTj instead. Since you will 
find, in like manner, that the investigation of the future, 
which is carried on by people in their senses throueh the 
medium of birds and other signs, received at first the 
name of olovourrucT^, inasmuch as by means of thought, 
men furnished themselves out of their own minds with 
intelligence and information ; but moderns, not content 
with this word, gave it dignity with their long o, and 
called it oauvurriK-^. As much then as divination is a 
more perfect, and a more precious thing than augury 
both in name and efficiency, so much more glorious, by 
the testimony of the ancients, is madness than sober 
sense, the inspiration of Heaven than the creation of 
men. Again, for those sore plagues and dire afflictions, 
which you are aware lingered in certain families as the 
wraith of some old ancestral guilt, madness devised a 
remedj^ after it had entered into the heart of the proper 
persons^'and to the proper persons revealed its secrets y 
for it fled for refuge to prayer and services of the gods^ 
and thence obtaining purifications and atoning rights, 
it made the sufferer whole for time present and time to 
come, by showing him the way of escape from the evils 
that encompassed him,! if onW he were rightly frenzied 
and possessed. And thirdlj^there is a possesion ancj 
a madness inspired by the Muses, which seizes upon 1 
tender and a virgin soul, and, stirring it yp to rapturou^ 
frenzy, adorns in ode and other yerse the countless deeds 
of elder time fornthe instruction of after ages. But 
whosoever without the madness of the Muses comes 
to knock at the doors of poesy, from the conceit that 
haply by force of art he will become an efficient poet, 
departs with blasted hopes, and his poetry, the poetry 
of sense, fades into obscurity before the poetry of 
madness. 

Such, and yet more, are the glorious results I can 
tell you of as proceeding from a madness inspired by the 
gods. Let us not therefore regard with apprehension 
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the particular result we are considering, nor be per- 
plexed and frightened by any arguments into the belief 
that we ought to select the sensible rather than the 
enraptured man as our friend. No, our opponent must 
not carry off the palm of victory till he has likewise 
made it evident, that for no good is love sent from 
heaven to lover and beloved. With us, on the other 
hand, rests the proof that such a madness as this is 
given by God to man for his highest possible happiness. 
Now my proof, I am aware, will meet with no credit 
from the subtle disputant, but in the eyes of the truly 
wise it will be convincing. First of all, then, I must 
inve.stigate the truth with regard to the nature of the 
soul, both human and divine, by observing its conditions 
and powers. And thus do I begin my demonstration. 

Every soul is immortal — for whatever is in perpetual 
motion Ts immortal. Now the thing which moves 
another and is by another moved, as it may cease to be 
moved, may cease also to live; it is only that which 
moves itself, inasmuch as it never quits itself, that never 
ceases moving, but is to everything else that is moved a 
source and beginning of motion. Now a beginning is 
uncreate; for everything that is created must be created 
from a beginning, but a beginning itself from nothing 
whatever : for if a beginning were created from any- 
thing, it would not be a beginning. Again, since it is 
uncresite, it must also of necessity be indestructible. For 
if a beginning be destroyed, it can neither itself be at 
any time created from anything, nor can anything else 
be created from it, if, as is evidently true, everything 
must be created from a beginning. Thus we see then 
that that which is self-moved is the beginning of motion, 
and as being such can neither be created nor destroyed ; 
else must all the universe and all creation collapse and 
come to a standstill, and never at any time find that 
whereby they may be again set in motion and come into 
being. And now that that which is moved by itself 
has been found to be immortal, none will hesitate to 
assert that this power of self-motion is implied in the 
very essence and definition of a soul. For every body 
which receives motion from without we call soulless ; 
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but that which receives motion from within of itself, we 
say is possessed of soul, as though in this lay the soul’s 
very nature. And if it be true, that that which is self- 
moved is nothing else than the soul, it follows of neces- 
sity that the soul must be a thing both uncreate and 346 
immortal. For its immortality let this suffice. 

In considering its form let us proceed in the follow- 
ing manner. To explain what the soul is, would be a 
long and most assuredly a god-like labour ; to say what 
it resembles, is a shorter and a human task. Let us 
attempt then the latter ; let us say that the soul resembles 
the combined efficacy of a pair of winged steeds and a 
charioteer. Now the horses and drivers of the gods are 
all both good themselves and of good extraction, but the 
character and breed of all others is mixed. In the first 
place, with us men the supreme ruler has a pair of 
horses to manage, and then of these horses he finds one 
generous and of generous breed, the other of opposite 
descent and opposite character. And thus it necessarily 
follows that driving in our case is no easy or agreeable 
work. We must at this point endeavour to express 
what we mean respectively by a mortal and an immortal 
animal. All that is soul presides over all that is with- 
out soul, and patrols all heaven, now appearing in one 
form and now in another. When it is perfect and fully 
feathered it roams in upper air, and regulates the entire 
universe ; but the soul that has lost its feathers is carried 
down till it finds some solid resting place; and when it 
has settled there, when it has taken to itself, that is, an 
earthly body, which seems capable of self-motion, owing 
to the power of its new inmate, the name of animal is 
given to the whole, to this compound, I mean, of soul 
and body, with the addition of the epithet mortal. The 
immortal, on the other hand, has received its name from 
the conclusion of no human reasoning ; but without 
having either seen or formed any adequate conception 
of a god, we picture him to ourselves as an immortal 
animal, possessed of soul and possessed of body, and of 
both in intimate conjunction from all eternity. But this 
matter I leave to be and to be told as Heaven pleases — 
my task is to discover what is the cause that makes the 

I 4S6 l« 
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feathers fall off the soul. It is something, I conceive, 
of the following kind. 

The natural efficacy of a wing is to lift up heavy 
substances, and bear them aloft to those upper regions 
which are inhabited by the race of the gods. And of 
all the parts connected with the body it has perhaps 
shared most largely (with the soul) in the divine nature. 
Now of this nature are beauty, wisdom, virtue, and all 
similar qualities. By these then the plumage of the soul 
is chiefly fostered and increased ; by deformity, vice, and 
all such contraries, it is wasted and destroyed. Zeus, 
the great chieftain in heaven, driving a winged car, 
travels first, arranging and presiding over all things ; 
and after him comes a host of gods and inferior deities, 
marshalled in eleven divisions, for Hestla stays at home 
alone in the mansion of the gods ; but all the other 
ruling powers that have their place in the number of 
the twelve march at the head of a troop in the order to 
which they have been severally appointed. Now there 
are, it is true, many ravishing views and opening paths 
within the bounds of heaven, whereon the family of the 
blessed gods go to and fro, each in performance of his 
own proper work ; and they are followed by all who 
from time to time possess both will and power ; for envy 
has no place in the celestial choir. But whenever they 
go to feast and revel, they forthwith journey by an uphill 
path to the summit of the heavenly vault. Now the 
chariots of the gods being of equal poise, and obedient 
to the rein, move easily, but all others with difficulty; 
for they are burdened by the horse of vicious temper, 
which sways and sinks them towards the earth, if haply 
he has received no good training from his charioteer. 
Whereupon there awaits the soul a crowning pain and 
agony. For those which we called immortal go outside 
when they are come to the topmost height, and stand 
on the outer surface of heaven, and as they stand they 
are borne round by its revolution, and gaze on the 
external scene. Now of that region beyond the sky no 
earthly bard has ever yet sung, or ever will sing in 
worthy strains. But this is the fashion of it; for sure 
1 must venture to speak the truth, especially as truth 
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is my theme. Real existence, colourless, formless, and 
intangible, visible only to the intelligence which sits at 
the helm of the soul, and with which the family of true 
science is concerned, has its abode in this region. The 
mind then of deity, as it is fed by intelligence and pure 
science, and the mind of every soul that is destined to 
receive its due inheritance, is delighted at seeing the 
essence to which it has been so long a stranger, and 
by the light of truth is fostered and made to thrive, 
until, by the revolution of the heaven, it is brought 
round again to the same point. And during the circuit 
it sees distinctly absolute justice, and absolute temper- 
ance, and absolute science ; not such as they appear in 
creation, nor under the variety of forms to which we 
now-a-days give the name of realities, but the justice, 
the temperance, the science, which exist in that which 
is real and essential being. And when in like manner it 
has seen all the rest of the world of essence, and feasted 
on the sight, it sinks down again into the interior of 
heaven, and returns to its own home. And on its 
arrival, the charioteer takes his horses to the manger, 
and sets before them ambrosia, and gives them nectar 
to drink with it. Such is the life of the gods ; but of the 248 
other souls, that which follows a god most closely and 
resembles him most nearly, succeeds in raising the head 
of its charioteer into the outer region, and is carried 
round with the immortals in their revolution, though 
sore encumbered by its horses, and barely able to con- 
template the real existences ; while another rises and 
sinks by turns, his horses plunging so violently that he 
can discern no more than a part of these existences. 

But the common herd follow at a distance, all of them 
indeed burning with desire for the upper world, but, 
failing to reach it, they make the revolution in the 
moisture of the lower element, trampling on one another, 
and striking against one another, in their efforts to rush 
one before the other. Hence ensues the extremest tur- 
moil and struggling and sweating; and herein, by the 
awkwardness of the drivers, many souls are maimed, 
and many lose many feathers in the crush ; and all after 
painful labour go away without being blessed by admis- 
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sion to the spectacle of truth, and thenceforth live on 
the food of mere opinion. 

And now will I tell you the motives of this great 
anxiety to behold the fields of truth. The suitable 
pasturage for the noblest portion of the soul is grown 
on the meadows there, and it is the nature of the wing, 
which bears aloft the soul, to be fostered thereby ; and 
moreover, there is an irrevocable decree, that if any 
soul has followed a god in close companionship and 
discerned any of the true essences, it shall continue free 
from harm till the next revolution, and if it be ever thus 
successful, it shall be ever thus unharmed : but when- 
ever, from inability to follow, it has missed that glorious 
sight, and, through some mishap it may have encoun- 
tered, has become charged with forgetfulness and vice, 
and been thereby so burdened as to shed its feathers and 
fall to the earth, in that case there is a law that the 
soul thus fallen be not planted in any bestial nature 
during the first generation, but that if it has seen more 
than others of essential verity, it pass into the germ of 
a man who is to become a lover of wisdom, or a lover of 
beauty, or some votary of the Muses and Love ; if it be 
of second rank, it is to enter the form of a constitutional 
ruler, a warrior, or a man fitted for command ; the third 
will belong to a politician, or economist, or merchant ; 
the fourth, to a laborious professor of gymnastics, or 
some disciple of the healing art ; the fifth will be pos- 
sessed by a soothsayer, or some person connected with 
mysteries; the sixth will be best suited by the life of 
a poet or some other imitative artist ; the seventh, by 
the labour of an artisan or a farmer; the eighth, by the 
trade of a sophist or a demagogue ; and the ninth, by 
the lot of an absolute monarch. And in all these various 
conditions those who have lived justly receive afterwards 
a better lot, those who have lived unjustly, a worse. 
For to that same place from which each soul set out, 
it does not return for ten thousand years ; so long is it 
before it recovers its plumage, unless it has belonged to 
a guileless lover of philosophy, or a philosophic lover of 
boys. But these souls, during their third millennium, if 
only they have chosen thrice in succession this form of 
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existence, do in this case regain their feathers, and at its 
conclusion wing their departure. But all the rest are, 
on the termination of their first life, brought to trial ; 
and, according to their sentence, some go to the prison- 
houses beneath the earth, to suffer for their sins, while 
others, by virtue of their trial, are borne lightly upwards 
to some celestial spot, where they pass their days in 
a manner worthv of the life they have lived in their 
mortal form. But in the thousandth year both divisions 
come back again to share and choose their second life, 
and they select that which they severally please. And 
then it is that a human soul passes into the life of a 
beast, and from a beast who was once a man the soul 
comes back into a man again. For the soul which has 
never seen the truth at all can never enter into the 
human form ; it being a necessary condition of a man 
that he should apprehend according to that which is 
called a generic form, which, proceeding from a variety 
of perceptions, is by reflection combined into unity. 
.A.nd this is nothing more nor less than a recollection of 
those things which in time past our soul beheld when it 
travelled in the company of the gods, and, looking high 
over what we now call real, lifted up its head into the 
region of eternal essence. And thus you see it is with 
justice, that the mind of the philosopher alone recovers 
its plumage, for to the best of its power it is ever fixed 
in memory on that glorious spectacle, by the contem- 
plation of which the godhead is divine. And it is only 
by the right use of such memorials as these, and by 
ever perfecting himself in perfect mysteries, that a man 
becomes really perfect. But because such an one stands 
aloof from human interests, and is rapt in contemplation 
of the divine, he is taken to task by the multitude as a 
man demented, because the multitude do not see that he 
is by God inspired. 

It will now appear what conclusion the whole course 
of our argument has reached with regard to the fourth 
kind of madness, with which a man is inspired when- 
ever, by the sight of beauty in this lower world, the 
true beauty of the world above is so brought to his 
remembrance that he begins to recover his plumage. 
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and feeling new wings, longs to soar aloft, but the 
power failing him, gazes upward like a bird, and 
becomes heedless of all lower matters, thereby expos- 
ing himself to the imputation of being crazed. And the 
conclusion is this, that of all kinds of enthusiasm this is 
the best, as well in character as in origin, for those who 
possess it, whether fully or in part; and further, that he 
who loves beautiful objects must partake of this mad- 
ness before he can deserve the name of lover. For 
though, as I said before, every man’s soul has by the 
law of his birth been a spectator of eternal truth, or it 
250 would never have passed into this our mortal frame, 
yet still it is no easy matter for all to be reminded of 
their past by their present existence. It is not easy 
either for those who, during that struggle I told you of, 
caught but a brief glimpse of upper glories, nor for 
those who, after their fall to this world, were so unfor- 
tunate as to be turned aside by evil associations into 
the paths of wickedness, and so made to forget that 
holy spectacle. Few, few only are there left, with 
whom the world of memory is duly present. And these 
few, whenever they see here any resemblance of what 
they witnessed there, are struck with wonder, and can 
no longer contain themselves, though what it is that 
thus affects them they know not, for want of sufficient 
discernment. Now in the likenesses existing here of 
justice, and temperance, and all else which souls hold 
precious, there is no brightness ; but through the medium 
of dull dim instruments, it is but seldom and with 
difficulty that people are enabled on meeting with the 
copies to recognize the character of the original. But 
beauty not only shone brightly on our view at the time 
when in the heavenly choir we, for our part, followed 
in the band of Zeus, as others in the bands of other 
gods, and saw that blissful sight and spectacle, and were 
initiated into that mystery which I fear not to pro- 
nounce the most blessed of all mysteries ; for we who 
celebrated it were perfect and untainted by the evil that 
awaited us in time to come, and perfect too, and simple, 
and calm, and blissful were the visions which we were 
solemnly admitted to gaze upon in the purest light, 
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ourselves bein^ no less pure, nor as yet entombed in 
that which we now drag about with us and call the 
body, being fettered to it as an oyster to his shell. 
Excuse my so far indulging memory, which has carried 
me to a greater length than I intended, in my yearning 
for a happiness that is past. I return to beauty. Not 
only, as I said before, did she shine brightly among her 
fellows there, but when we came hither we found her, 
through the medium of our clearest sense, gleaming far 
more clearly than them all. For sight is the keenest 
of our bodily senses, though it fails of distinguishing 
wisdom. For terrible would be the passion inspired by 
her, or by any other of those lovely realities, if they 
exhibited to the eye of sense any such clear resemblance 
of themselves as is the image afforded by beauty. No, 
to beauty alone is the privilege given of being at once 
most conspicuous and most lovely. The man, it is 
true, whose initiation is of ancient date, or who has lost 
his purity here, is slow in being carried hence to the 
essential beauty of the upper world, when he sees that 
which bears its name in this. Accordingly, he feels no 
reverence as he gazes on the beautiful object, but, 
abandoning himself to lust, attempts like a brute beast 
to gratify his appetite, and in his wanton approaches 
knows nor fear nor shame at this unnatural pursuit of 
pleasure. But whenever one who is fresh from those 251 
mysteries, who saw much of that heavenly vision, 
beholds in any god-like face or form a successful cony 
of original beauty, he first of all feels a shuddering chill, 
and there creep over him some of those terrors that 
assailed him in that dire struggle ; then, as he continues 
to gaze, he is inspired with a reverential awe, and did 
he not fear the repute of exceeding madness, he would 
offer sacrifice to his beloved as to the image of a god. 
Afterwards follow the natural results of his chill, a 
sudden change, a sweating and glow of unwonted heat. 

For he has received through his eyes the emanation of 
beauty, and has been warmed thereby, and his native 
plumage is watered. And by the warmth the parts 
where the feathers sprout are softened, after having 
been long so closed up by their hardness as to hinder 
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the feathers from growing. But as soon as this nourish* 
ing shower pours in, the quill of the feather begins to 
swell, and struggles to start up from the root, and 
spread beneath the whole surface of the soul ; for in old 
time the soul was entirely feathered. 

In this process, therefore, it boils and throbs all over, 
and exactly the same sensation which is experienced 
by children when cutting their teeth, a sensation of 
itching and soreness about their gums, is experienced 
by the soul of one who Is beginning to put forth new 
wings ; it boils and is sore, and tingles as it shoots its 
feathers. Whenever, indeed, by gazing on the beauty 
of the beloved object, and receiving from that beauty 
particles which fall and flow in upon it (and which are 
therefore called T/rtpos, desire), the soul is watered and 
warmed, it is relieved from its pain, and is glad ; but as 
soon as it is parted from its love, and for lack of that 
moisture is parched, the mouths of the outlets, by which 
the feathers start, become so closed up by drought, that 
they obstruct the shooting germs ; and the germs being 
thus confined underneath, in company of the desire 
which has been infused, leap like throbbing arteries, 
and prick each at the outlet which is shut against it ; 
so that the soul, being stung all over, is frantic with 
pain. But then again it calls to mind the beautiful one, 
and rejoices. And both these feelings being combined, 
it is sore perplexed by the strangeness of its condition, 
and not knowing what to do with itself, becomes 
frenzied, and in its frenzy can neither sleep by night, 
nor by day remain at rest, but runs to and fro with 
wistful look wherever it may expect to see the possessor 
of the beauty. And after it has seen him, and drunk 
in fresh streams of desire, it succeeds in opening the 
stoppages which absence had made, and taking breath, 
it enjoys a respite from sting and throe, and now again 
delights itself for the time being in that most delicious 
352 pleasure. And therefore, if it can help, it never quits 
the side of its beloved, nor holds any one of more 
account than him, but forgets father and mother, and 
brothers, and friends, and though its substance be 
wasting by neglect, it regards that as nothing, and of 
all observances and decorums, on which it prided itseil 
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once, it now thinks scorn, and is ready to be a slave 
and lie down as closely as may be allowed to the object 
of its yearningfs ; for, besides its reverence for the pos- 
sessor of beauty, it has found in him the sole physician 
for its bitterest pains. Now this affection, my beautiful 
boy — you I mean to whom my speech is addressed — 
is called by mortals Eros (Love); on hearing’ its name 
among the gods, your young wit will naturally laugh. 
There are put forth, if 1 mistake not, by certain 
Homerids, out of their secret poems, two verses on 
Eros, of which the second is quite outrageous, and not 
at all particularly metrical. Thus they sing : 

Him mortals indeed call winged Eros, 

But immortals Peteros (Flyei^, for his flighty nature. 

Now these verses you may believe or not believe, as you 
think proper; but whatever is thought of them, the 
cause of love, and the condition of lovers, is all the 
same, just as such as has been here stated. 

Now, if it be one of the former followers of Zeus 
who is sei 2 ed by love, he is able to bear in greater weight 
than others the burden of the wing-named god. But 
all who were in the service of Ares, and patrolled the 
heavens in his company, when they are taken captive 
by Love, and fancy themselves in aught injured by the 
object of their love, are thirsty of blood, and ready to 
immolate both themselves and their favourites. And so 
it is with the followers of the other gods. Every man 
spends his life in honouring and imitating to the best of 
his power that particular god of whose choir he was a 
member, so long as he is exempt from decay, and living 
his first generation here ; and in keeping with the bent 
thus acquired, he conducts his intercourse and behaviour 
towards the beloved object, as well as all the world. 
Accordingly, each man chooses himself his love out of 
the ranks of beauty to suit his peculiar turn ; and then, 
as though his choice were his god, he builds him up for 
himself, and attires him like a holy image, for the pur- 
pose of doing him reverence, and worshipping him with 
ecstatic festival. They then that belong to Zeus seek 
to have for their beloved one who resembles Zeus In his 
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soul. And so they look for a youth who is by nature 
a lover of wisdom, and fitted for command ; and when 
they have found one, and become enamoured of him, 
they strive all they can to make him truly such. And 
if they have never previously entered upon this task, 
they now apply themselves to it, both seeking instruc- 
tion from every possible quarter, and searching in their 
own souls. And this endeavour to discover the nature 
953 of their patron god', by following the track in them- 
selves, is attended with success, by reason of their being 
ever constrained to gaze upon their god unflinchingly ; 
and when they grasp him with their memory, they are 
inspired with his inspiration, and take from him their 
character and habits, so far as it is possible for man to 
partake of god. And attributing these blessings to their 
beloved, they love him still more dearly than ever ; and 
whatever streams they may have drawn from Zeus, like 
the inspired draughts of the Bacchanals, they pour into 
their darling’s soul, thereby making him resemble, as 
far as possible, the god whom they resemble themselves. 
Those again who followed in the train of Hera, search 
out a youth of kingly mould, and when he is found, act 
towards him in exactly the same manner as the former. 
And so it is with the adherents of Apollo, and all other 
gods. Walking themselves in the steps of their own 
proper god, they look for the youth whom they are to 
love to be of kindred nature ; and when they have 
gained such an one, both by imitation on their own 
part, and by urging and attuning the soul of their 
beloved, they guide him into the particular pursuit and 
character of that god, so far as they are severally able, 
not treating him with jealous or illiberal harshness, but 
using every endeavour to bring him into all possible 
conformity with themselves and the god whom they 
adore. So beautiful is the desire of those who truly 
love; and if they accomplish their desire, so beautiful 
is the initiation, as I call it, into their holy mystery, 
and so fraught with blessing at the hand of the friend, 
whom love has maddened, to the object of the friendship, 
if he be but won. Now he who is won, is won in the 
following manner. 
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As at the commencemeat of this account I divided 
every soul into three parts, two of them resembling 
horses, and the third a charioteer, so let us here still 
keep to that division. Now of the horses one, if you 
remember, we said, was good, and the other bad ; but 
wherein consists the goodness of the one, and the bad- 
ness of the other, is a point which, not distinguished 
then, must be stated now. That horse of the two which 
occupies the nobler rank, is in form erect and firmly 
knit, high-necked, hook-nosed, white-coloured, black- 
eyed ; he loves honour with temperance and modesty, 
and, a votary of genuine glory, he is driven without 
stroke of the whip by voice and reason alone. The bad 
horse, on the other hand, is crooked, bulky, clumsily 
put together, with thick neck, short throat, flat face, 
black coat, grey and bloodshot eyes, a friend to all riot 
and insolence, shaggy about the ears, dull of hearing, 
scarce yielding to lash and goad united. Whenever 
therefore the driver sees the sight which inspires love, 
and his whole soul being thoroughly heated by sense, is 
surcharged with irritation and tbe stings of desire, the 
obedient horse, yielding then as ever to the check of 254 
shame, restrains himself from springing on the loved 
one; but the other pays heed no longer to his driver’s 
goad or lash, but struggles on with unruly bounds, and 
doing all violence to his yoke-fellow and master, forces 
them to approach the beautiful youth, and bethink them- 
selves of the joys of dalliance. And though at first they 
resist him with indignation at the lawless and fearful 
crime he is urging, yet at last when there is no end to 
the evil, they move onward as he leads them, having 
yielded him submission and agreed to do his bidding. 

So they all come up to the beautiful boy, and see his 
countenance gleaming with beauty. But as the driver 
looks, his memory is carried back to the essence of 
beauty, and again he sees her by the side of Continence 
standing on a holy pedestal. And at the sight he 
shudders, and with a holy awe falls backward to the 
ground, and falling cannot help pulling back the reins 
so violently that he brings both the horses on their 
haunches, the one indeed willingly, because he is not 
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resisting, but the rebel in spite of struggling. And 
when they are withdrawn to some distance, the former 
in his shame and ravishment drenches all the soul with 
sweat, but the other when he is recovered from the pain 
which the bit and the fall inflicted, and has with difficulty 
regained his breath, breaks out into passionate revilings, 
vehemently railing at his master and his comrade for 
their treacherous cowardice in deserting their ranks 
and agreement. And again he urges them, again refus- 
ing, to approach, and barely yields a reluctant consent 
when they beg to defer the attempt to another time. 
But soon as the covenanted time is come, though they 
affect forgetfulness, he reminds them of their engage- 
ment, and plunging and neighing and dragging, he 
again obliges them to approach the beautiful youth to 
make the same proposals. And when they are near, 
he stoops his head and gets the bit between his teeth, 
and drags them on incontinently. But the driver experi- 
ences, though still more strongly, the same sensation as 
at first ; backward he falls like racers at the barrier, and 
with a wrench still more violent than before pulls back 
the bit from between the teeth of the riotous horse, 
thereby drenching his jaws and railing tongue with 
blood ; and bruising against the ground his legs and 
haunches, consigns him to anguish. But as soon as by 
this treatment oft repeated, the evil horse is recovered 
from his vice, he follows w’ith humbled steps the guid- 
ance of his driver, and at sight of the fair one is con- 
sumed with terror. So that then, and not till then, does 
it happen that the soul of the lover follows his beloved 
with reverence and awe. And the consequence is, that 
j;5 the youth being now worshipped with all the worship of 
a god, by a lover who docs not feign the passion, but 
feels it in his soul, and being himself by nature fondly 
inclined to his worshipper, even though haply in time 
past he may have been set against lovers by the remarks 
of his school-fellows or others on the scandal of allowing 
their approaches, and is therefore disposed to reject his 
present wooer, yet now that the latter is thus changed 
he is led in course of time, by the instinct of his years, 
and the law of destiny, to admit him to familiarity. For 
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surely it was never destined for the bad to be friends of 
the bad, or the good aught but friendly to the good. 
But when the advances have been accepted and speech 
and intercourse allowed, the affection of the lover being 
brought into near connection with the loved one, strikes 
him with wonder, as it compels him to feel that the 
friendship shown him by all the rest of his friends and 
relations put together, is as nothing beside the love of 
his god-inspired friend. And if he continues long thus 
to indulge him, and allows him the closest contact both 
in gymnastic schools and other places of meeting, then 
it is that the stream of that effluence, to which Zeus 
when enamoured of Ganymedes gave the name of desire, 
pours upon the lover in a plenteous flood, and partly 
sinks within him, partly flows off him when he is full; 
and just as a wind or a noise rebounds from smooth 
and hard substances and is carried back again to the 
place from which it came ; so the tide of beauty passes 
back into the beautiful boy through his eyes, the natural 
channel into his soul ; and when it is come there and 
has fledged it anew, it waters the outlets of the feathers, 
and forcing them to shoot up afresh fills the soul of the 
loved one as well as that of his lover with love. He is 
in love therefore, but with whom he cannot say; nay, 
what it is that is come over him he knows not, neither 
can he tell, but like one who has caught a disease in 
the eye from the diseased gaze of another, he can assign 
no reason for the affection, but sees himself in his lover, 
as in a glass, without knowing who it is that he sees. 
And when they are together, he enjoys the same respite 
that his lover does from his anguish; but when they 
are parted, he yearns for him as he himself is yearned 
for, since he holds in his bosom love’s reflected image, 
love returned. He calls it, however, and believes it to 
be not love but friendship, albeit, he feels the same 
desire as the other does, though in a feebler degree, foi 
the sight, the touch, the kiss, the embrace. And con- 
sequently, as might be expected, his conduct thence- 
forward is as follows. When they are lying side by 
side, the lover’s unbridled horse has much to say to its 
driver, and claims as the recompense of many labour'- 
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256 a short enjoyment; but the vicious horse of the other 
has nothing to say, but burning and restless clasps the 
lover and kisses him as he would kiss a dear friend, and 
when they are folded in each other’s embrace, is just of 
such a temper as not for his part to refuse indulging the 
lover in any pleasure he might request to enjoy ; but his 
yoke-fellow, on the other hand, joins the driver in 
struggling against him with chastity and reason. 
Should it appear then that the better part of their nature 
has led both the lover and loved into a life of order and 
philosophy, and established its own ascendancy, in bliss 
and harmony they live out their existence here, being 
masters of themselves and decorous before the world, 
having enslaved that portion of the soul wherein vice is 
contained, and liberated that where virtue dwells; and 
at last when they come to die, being winged and 
lightened, they have in one of their three truly Olympic 
combats achieved the prize, than which no greater good 
can either human prudence or godly madness bestow 
on man. But if they have given in to a coarser habit of 
life, and one unfriendly to wisdom, though not to 
honour. It may well happen that in a moment of 
drunkenness or like abandonment, those two unruly 
beasts will surprise the souls off their guard, and bring- 
ing them together into one place will choose and con- 
summate that practice which the world deems happy, 
and once consummated will for the future indulge in it, 
though sparingly, as doing what is not approved by all 
their mind. Dear, therefore, to each other, though not 
so dear as the former two, do these continue both while 
their love is burning and when it is extinct; for they 
conceive themselves to have given and received the 
strongest pledges, which it were impious at any time to 
violate by becoming alienated. And in the end, without 
their wings it is true, but not without having started 
feathers, they go forth from the body, so that they carry 
off no paltry prize for their impassioned madness ; for 
there is a law that the paths of darkness beneath the 
earth shall never again be trodden by those who have 
so much as set their foot on the heavenward road, but 
that walking hand in hand they shall live a bright and 
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blessed life, and when they recover their wings, recover 
them together for their love’s sake. 

So great and so godly, my beautiful boy, are the 
blessings which the affection of a lover will bestow. 
But the commerce of one who does not love, being 
alloyed with mortal prudence, and dispensing only 
mortal and niggardly gifts, will breed in the soul of the 
loved one a sordidness which the vulgar laud as virtue, 
and doom it for nine thousand years to be tossed about 
the earth and under the earth without reason. 

Here, to thee, beloved Eros, fair and good as I can 
make it, I offer and duly pay a recantation, composed 
perforce for sake of Phaedrus, both in phrase and other 
points, in a poetic strain. But oh vouchsafe me pardon 
for my former speech and indulgence for this, and of 
thy tender mercy neither take from me the art of love, 
which thou hast given me, nor cripple it In thy wrath, 
but grant that still more than ever I may find favour 
in the eyes of the fair. And, if in our former speech, 
Phaedrus and I said aught offensive to thee, set it to the 
account of Lysias as the father of the speech, and make 
him to cease from speeches of this sort, and turn him to 
philosophy, even as his brother Polemarchus is turned, 
in order that his lover also here before thee may no 
longer halt, as now, between two opinions, but heart 
and soul devote his life to love with philosophic talk. 

Phcsd. I join with you, Socrates, in praying that, if 
this lot be better for us, so it may befall us. With 
regard to the speech, however, it has been long exciting 
my admiration, so much more beautiful have you made 
it than your former one ; so much more indeed that 1 
am afraid I shall find Lysias making but a poor figure, 
if indeed he be willing to match it with another of his 
own. Which I have my doubts about. For it was 
only the other day that one of our public men in an 
attack he was making upon him, reproached him on this 
very score, and throughout his attack kept calling him 
a speech-writer. So that perhaps he may be led by a 
care for his own reputation to desist from the practice. 

Socrates. Your notion is an absurd one, my young 
gentleman, and you are greatly mistaken in your 
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favourite, if you imagine him to be a person so readily 
scared. Perhaps you too believe that his assailant 
meant what he said. 

Ph(Bd. He certainly seemed to do so, Socrates ; and 
besides, you must know as well as I do, that men of 
the greatest influence and consideration in a state are 
ashamed of writing speeches, and leaving behind them 
compositions of their own, for fear of obtaining with 
posterity the reputation and name of sophists. 

Socrates. It has escaped you, Phaedrus, that the 
phrase “A charming bend,” is derived from that long 
and wearisome bend in the Nile; and so it escapes you 
that under this affected dislike, our most self-satisfied 
statesmen are especially fond of composing speeches, 
and leaving behind them writings; so much so indeed, 
that whenever they write a speech, they conceive such 
an affection for its supporters, that they write down 
in an additional clause at its head the names of those 
who on each occasion accord it their approval. 

Phced. How do you mean? I don’t understand 
you. 

58 Socrates. Don’t you understand that at the bee^inning 
of a statesman’s writing the name of its supporter is 
written first? 

Phced. How so? 

Socrates. “Approved.” Thus, if I am not mistaken, 
runs the writing : “ Approved by the council, or people, 
or both.” And the proposer, our speech-writer to wit, 
naming his worthy self with all pomp and panegyric, 
proceeds to make a speech, and to show off his wisdom 
to his supporters, not unfrequently by the composition 
of a very long writing. Or, do you conceive such a 
production as this to be something different from a 
written speech? 

Phced. No, I certainly don’t. 

Socrates. Well, if the speech stands, our poet goes 
home from his theatre rejoicing ; but if it be erased, 
and he debarred from speech-writing, and the dignity of 
authorship, he goes into mourning, himself and his 
friends. 

Phced. So they do. 
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Socrates. Obviously not as disdaining the practice, 
but as viewing it with admiration. 

Phced. Precisely. 

Socrates. Again, whenever an orator or a monarch 
has been found equal to the task of assuming the 
authority of a Lycurgus, or a Solon, or a Darius, and 
becoming a speech-writer for immortality in a state, 
does not both he himself, during his life-time, look upon 
himself in the light of a god, and do not after ages 
conceive the same opinion of him, from a survey of his 
written works? 

Phced. To be sure they do. 

Socrates. Do you believe then that a person of this 
sort, however strong his antipathy to Lysias, would 
attack him simply on the score of being a writer? 

Phced. It is not at any rate to be expected that he 
would from what you say ; for in so doing he would 
to all appearance be attacking his own particular 
fancy. 

Socrates. It must then, I think, be universally 
acknowledged, that there is no disgrace in the mere 
fact of writing speeches. 

Phced. How can there be? 

Socrates. But the disgrace, I imagine, commences 
when they are composed not well, but awkwardly and 
ill. 

Phced. Obviously. 

Socrates. What then is the character of good and 
bad writing? Ought we, think you, Phaedrus, to take 
on this matter the evidence of Lysias, and of every one 
else who has either written or means to write a work, 
political or otherwise, either in metre as a poet, or 
without metre as a prose-writer? 

Phced. Do you ask if we ought? Why what other 
object can a man be said to live for, than the enjoyment 
of such pleasures as these? Surely not for those which 
must be preceded by pain, before they can be so much 
as enjoyed, which is the case you know with most of 
our bodily pleasures, so that they have been justly 
denominated servile. 

Socrates. Well, we have time it seems to spare; and 
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moreover I cannot help fancying that the cicalas, while 
chirping and talking together over our heads, as is their 
wont in the heat of the day, have their eyes upon you 
59 and me. Should they see us then, like common men, 
falling asleep instead of conversing in the middle of 
the day, and abandoning ourselves in laziness of soul to 
their lulling music, they would regard us with merited 
scorn, and fancy themselves looking upon some poor 
slaves, who had sought the refuge of their retreat, to 
take like sheep a mid-day nap by the waters of their 
well. But if they see us proceeding with our conversa- 
tion, and sailing past them unenchanted by their siren 
strains, they may perhaps in their admiration confer on 
us that boon, which they have from the gods to bestow 
upon men. 

Phced. VVhat boon is that? I do not remember to 
have heard of it. 

Socrates. A lover of the Muses is the last person who 
should be ignorant of such matters as this. The story 
goes, that once upon a time these cicalas were men, of 
a race that lived before the birth of the Muses. But 
when the Muses were born, and song appeared, it came 
to pass that some of that race were so transported with 
pleasure, that as they sang they forgot to eat and drink, 
till death came upon them unawares. From them it is 
that the race of the cicalas are sprung, having received 
the boon from the Muses, that they should need no 
nourishment after they were come into the world, but 
spend their time in singing, without food or drink, from 
the moment of their birth to the day of their death, 
when they are to repair to the Muses, and tell each of 
them of their worshippers here below. Terpsichore 
they tell of those who have honoured her in the dance, 
and thus make them dearer to her than before : Erato 
they tell of her votaries in love, and so to each of the 
other sisters they make their report according to the 
character of her proper worship. But to Calliope the 
eldest, and Urania the second of the nine, they bear 
tidings of those who pass their lives in philosophic study 
and observance of their peculiar music, these wc know 
^eing the Muses who, having heaven for their special 
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sphere, and words both divine and human, pour forth 
the gladdest strains. You see therefore, Phaedrus, there 
are many reasons why we should talk and not slumber 
in the middle of the day. 

Phced. Indeed there are. 

Socrates, Let us then, resuming the subject which 
we proposed to ourselves for consideration, examine in 
what consists a good or a bad discourse, whether spoken 
or written. 

Phced. Certainly. 

Socrates. Is it not an essential condition of a good 
and fine speech being made, that the mind of the speaker 
be acquainted with the truth of the matter he is going 
to discuss? 

Pha'.d. Why, I have heard men say on this subject, 
.Socrates, that there is no need at all for the intended 260 
orator to learn what is really just, but only what is 
likely to be considered just by the multitude who arc 
to sit as judges; nor, again, what is really good and 
honourable, but only what will appear so; for by such 
appearances, they add, is persuasion effected, and not 
by truth. 

Socrates. Sure we must not cast away a saying, 
Pha?drus, which wise men have uttered, but rather 
examine whether there be anything in it or not. And 
so we must not refuse a hearing to your present remark. 

Phced. Certainly not. 

Socrates. Let us consider it then in the following 
point of view. Suppose I were to set about persuading 
you to buy a horse for the purposes of war, but neither 
of us knew what a horse was ; only this much I did 
happen to know, that my friend Phaedrus believed a 
horse to be that domestic animal which has the longest 
ears. 

Phced. Why, it would be absurd, Socrates. 

Socrates. Wait a moment. What if I were to 
proceed in a tone of serious persuasion, and compose a 
panegyric on the ass, all the while calling him a horse, 
and saying that he was a creature of infinite value, not 
only for domestic purposes, but also on military service, 
as he was both convenient to fight from, and capabi" 
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of bringing up baggage, and of being made useful in a 
thousand other ways? 

Phesd. Well, there can be no doubt of its being 
utterly absurd now, at any rate. 

Socrates. Is it not better though to be absurd, than 
a dangerous and malevolent friend? 

Phced. Doubtless it is. 

Socrates. Whenever then an orator, who is ignorant 
of good and evil, finds a people in a state of similar 
ignorance, and takes upon himself to persuade them by 
passing an eulogium, not upon a poor ass as though it 
were a horse, but upon evil as though it were good ; 
and when, by having studied and learned the popular 
opinions, he has succeeded in persuading them to do 
that which is evil instead of that which is good, what 
kind of fruit do you imagine his oratory will hereafter 
reap as the harvest of the seed she has sown? 

Phced. No very good one, certainly. 

Socrates. Is it not possible, though, my good 
Phaedrus, that we have been somewhat too rough in our 
attack on rhetoric? may she not turn upon us and sa)'. 
What’s all this trifling, ye wondrous wise? I force no 
man to learn speaking without a knowledge of the 
truth; on the contrary, if my advice be worth anything, 
he will acquire the truth before he comes to me. But 
what I do insist on is this, that without my aid he will 
not be a whit the better able, for all his knowledge of 
truth, to persuade according to art. 

Phced. And do you not admit the justice of her plea? 

Socrates. I do, provided only the arguments which 
are coming up to attack her testify to her being an art. 
For methinks I hear the rustle of certain arguments 
approaching, and protesting that she is an impostor, 
and no art at all, but an inartistic knack. But of speak- 
ing, says the Spartan, there neither is, nor ever shall 
be, genuine art without the grasp of truth. 

I Phied. We must have your arguments, Socrates; 
bring them here into court, and examine what it is they 
say, and how they say it. 

Socrates. Hither then, fine creatures, and persuade 
Phaedrus, father of a fair progeny like you, that if he be 
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not a competent philosopher, neither at any time will 
he be a competent speaker on any subject at all. And 
let Phaedrus reply. 

Phccd. Put your questions. 

Socrates. May not rhetoric in g'eneral be considered 
as a method of winning men’s souls by means of words, 
not only in courts of law, and other public assemblies, 
but also in private conversation indifferently on matters 
great and small ; and is not its correct use held in equal 
honour whether the subject to which it is applied be 
trivial or important? Or what have you heard say on 
the matter? 

Phced. Why nothing at all of this kind, I can assure 
you. No, the courts of law are the especial sphere of 
rhetorical art, and it is also employed in addressing 
deliberative assemblies ; but I never heard of its 
extending further. 

Socrates. What, have you only heard of the arts of 
speaking composed by Nestor and Ulysses, to while 
away their leisure before Troy? and have you never 
heard of those by Palamedes? 

Phced. No, nor of Nestor’s either, unless you are 
making a Nestor of Gorgias, and a Ulysses of Thra- 
symachus or Theodorus. 

Socrates. Possibly I am. However, to leave these 
gentlemen for the present, answer me this. In a court 
of justice, what is it that the contending parties do? 
Contradict each other, do they not? 

Phced. Precisely. 

Socrates. On points of right and wrong? 

Phced. Yes. 

Socrates. And if a man does this by rule of art, he 
will make the same thing appear to the same people 
to be at one time right, and at another, if he pleases, 
wrong. 

Phced. Of course. 

Socrates. And so in a popular harangue he will make 
the public believe the same line of conduct to be at onr 
time for their advantage, and at another time just the. 
reverse. 

Phced. Certainly he will. 
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Socrates. But do we not also hear of the Eleatic 
Palamedes speaking by aid of art in such a manner that 
his hearers believed the same things to be at once like 
and unlike, one and many, at rest and in motion? 

Phced. Undoubtedly we do. 

Socrates. It appears, then, that the art of debate is not 
confined either to courts of law or popular assemblies, 
but that to everything that is said we are able to apply 
this single art, if art it is, by which we shall be enabled 
to make all things appear similar that are capable of so 
appearing, and to drag to the light all such attempts in 
others, however dexterously concealed. 

Phced. I don’t quite understand what you mean by 
this. 

Socrates. My meaning will, I think, be apparent, if 
we conduct our inquiry thus. Is deception more 
generally practised in things which differ much or little? 

163 Phced. In those which differ little. 

Socrates. And you will get round, I conceive, from 
one side to the other, with less chance of detection, by 
taking short steps than long ones. 

Phced. Unquestionably. 

Socrates. If one man, then, would fain deceive 
another, without being deceived himself, he ought to 
be able to discriminate accurately the resemblances and 
differences of things. 

Phced. Nay, he must be able. 

Socrates. But if he be ignorant of the true nature of a 
particular thing, will he be in a condition to distinguish 
between a greater and less resemblance to it in other 
things ? 

Phced. Impossible. 

Socrates. Whenever, therefore, people are deceived, 
and form opinions wide of the truth, it is clear that the 
error has slid into their minds through the medium of 
certain resemblances to that truth. 

Phced. Such no doubt is generally the case. 

Socrates. Is it possible, then, for a man ever to 
possess the art of bringing over the mind of another 
from truth to falsehood, by leading it from link to link 
in the chain of resemblances, or to escape such delusion 
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himself, without having first arrived at an understand- 
ing of the true nature of each particular thing? 

Phced. No, never. 

Socrates. An art of speaking then, composed by one, 
who, without a knowledge of the truth, has entrapped 
men’s opinions, will present, I conceive, but a sorry and 
inartistic appearance. 

Phced. I apprehend so. 

Socrates. Now, Phredrus, what say you to our taking 
the speech of Lysias, which you have got in your hand, 
together with those of mine which followed, and looking 
for instances in them of what we maintain to be in 
accordance with, or in violation of, art? 

Phced. 1 should like it of all things; since there is 
a sort of baldness in our present way of treating the 
subject, arising from a want of proper examples. 

Socrates. True, and by some lucky chance, as I take 
it, both the speeches were made to afford an example 
of the manner in which an author, who is himself 
acquainted with the truth, may for mere amusement 
lead his hearers away from it in discourse. And for 
my part, Phtedrus, I set this to the account of the 
deities of the spot ; or it may be that the ministers of 
the Muses, our songsters overhead, have breathed into 
us this happy gift. For sure I am that 1 at least am 
innocent of any art of speaking. 

Phced. Be it as you will — only make your meaning 
clear. 

5ocrafe5. Well, then, read me out the beginning of 
Lysias’ speech. 

Phced. With the state of my affairs you are 
acquainted, and how I expect advantage to us both 
from this arrangement you have heard. Now I claim 
not to be disappointed in my suit on the ground of my 
not happening to be your lover. For lovers repent. 

Socrates. Stop — we are to notice, are we not, any 
error or violation of art that our author commits? 

Phced. We are. 263 

Socrates. Well, then, is it not obvious to all the 
world, that on certain points of this kind we are all 
agreed, on others all at variance ? 
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Pheed. I think I know what you mean; but explain 
yourself more clearly. 

Socrates. When a man uses the words iron or silver, 
do we not all understand by them the same things? 

Pheed. To be sure we do. 

Socrates. But what happens when he talks of justice 
or virtue? Do we not all start off at once in different 
directions, and quarrel both with one another and 
ourselves ? 

Pheed. Too true. 

Socrates. On some things, then, you allow we are 
agreed, in others not? 

Pheed. Just so, 

Socrates. Now in which of these two classes of things 
is deception more easily practised ; and in which has 
rhetoric greater power? 

Pheed. Clearly in that in which we are liable to go 
wrong. 

Socrates. Before handling, then, an art of rhetoric, 
a man ought in the first instance to have methodically 
distinguished between these two classes, and discovered 
some characteristic mark of each, of that in which men 
in general are of necessity in error, and of that where 
no such necessity exists. 

Pheed. A fine generalization certainly, Socrates, 
would he have devised who had seized on this distinc- 
tion. 

Socrates. And secondly, I imagine, when he comes 
to any particular case, he must not be at fault, but 
perceive with rapidity in which of the two classes the 
subject of his intended remarks is contained. 

Pheed. Exactly. 

Socrates. Now what do you say to Love? Are we 
to rank him in the debateable, or certain class? 

Pheed. In the debateable, without a doubt. For how 
else, think you, could I have allowed you to say all 
that you have just now said about him, making him 
out at one time to be a curse both to the lover and his 
favourite; and then again their chiefest blessing? 

Socrates. Admirably said : but tell me this too — for 
I, you must know, was in such an ecstatic state, that 
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! do not quite remember — did I g-ive a definition of 
Love at the beginning of my speech ? 

PhcBd. Aye, that you did, and a wonderfully thorough 
one too. 

Socrates. Alas for Lysias, son of Cephalus 1 How 
far less skilled do you make him in the art of speech- 
writing than the nymphs of our river and Pan the son 
of Hermes ; or am I altogether wrong, and did Lysias 
also, at the commencement of his love-speech, compel 
us to form some one definite conception of love — the 
conception that he himself preferred — and then proceed, 
in strict accordance with this conception, to arrange all 
the subsequent parts of his discourse till he brought it 
to a fitting conclusion? Just let us read the opening 
sentence again. 

Phced. I will if you wish it, though what you are 
looking for is not there. 

Socrates. Let us hear it, that we may take his own 
evidence on the point. 

Phced. “With the state of my affairs you are 
acquainted, and how I expect advantage to us both 
from this arrangement, you have heard. Now I claim 
not to be disappointed in my suit on the ground of my 264 
not belonging to the number of your lovers; for they, 
indeed, repent of the benefits they have conferred as 
soon as they are relea.sed from their passion,” 

Socrates. Yes, we seem to be far indeed from dis- 
covering here what we are looking for, when we find 
our author not even starting from the beginning, but 
from the end of his subject, and essaying to get through 
his discourse like a swimmer on his back — the wrong 
way foremost ; for you see he commences with what 
the lover might be supposed to say to his favourite at 
the end, and not before the end, of his address. Or 
do you see nothing in my objection, Phaedrus, noble 
friend? 

Phced. Yes, I must confess, Socrates, that what he is 
talking about is a natural conclusion of the subject. 

Socrates. And what do you say to the rest? Do not 
the several parts of his discourse appear to have been 
thrown together at random ? or do you see some neces- 
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sity for the second sentence occupying the second place, 
or any other sentence appearing in the position he has 
assigned it? For my part, I must confess that he seems 
to me, in my ignorance, to have put down on paper, 
with a gentlemanly independence, whatever came first 
into his head ; but you, perhaps, are aware of some 
law of composition which guided his sentences into that 
particular order. 

PhcEd. You are too good to suppose me capable of 
seeing through the design of a Lysias with so critical 
an eye. 

Socrates. But this I think you will allow, that every 
speech ought to be put together like a living creature, 
with a body of its own, lacking neither head nor foot, 
but having both a middle and extremities in perfect 
keeping with one another and the whole. 

Phced. Undoubtedly. 

Socrates. Examine, then, whether your friend’s 
speech be composed on this principle or not, and you 
will find it just like the epigram which people say is 
inscribed on the tomb of Midas, the Phrygian. 

PhcBd. What Is the epigram, and what is there 
peculiar about It? 

Socrates. It runs thus : 

I am a maiden of brass, and I lie upon Midas’s tomb : 

Ever while water shall flow, and the trees of the forest shall bloom 
Here will I stay on a grave that is watered with many a tear, 
Telling to all who pass by me that Midas is sepulchred here. 

Now, that it is utterly immaterial’ whether any line of 
this epigram be put first or last, you must, I should 
think, have observed. 

Phced. You make very merry with our speech, 
Socrates. 

Socrates. Well, Phaedrus, to spare your feelings, 
suppose we pass it by; not but that I conceive it to 
contain a crowd of examples, which a man might study 
with advantage to himself, provided only he does not 
at all attempt to imitate them; and let us proceed to 
the other two speeches, for there was something in 
them, I imagine, well worthy the attention of tho.se 
»65 who wish to consider the subject of speaking. 
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Ph<sed. What sort of thing do you mean ? 

Socrates. If I remember right, they were opposed to 
each other; the one supporting the claims of the im- 
passioned ; and the other, those of the unimpassioned 
suitor. 

Phced. And right manfully they did their work. 

Socrates. I thought you were going to say, as the 
truth would warrant, right madly. However, this is 
the very point I was in quest of. We said that love was 
a madness, did we not? 

Phced. We did. 

Socrates. And that madness was of two kinds, the 
one produced by human disease, the other by an inspired 
departure from established usages. 

Phced. Exactly. 

Socrates. And the inspired we divided into four parts, 
and di.stributing them among four heavenly powers, we 
set down the madness of prophecy to the inspiration of 
Apollo ; of mysteries, to the inspiration of Dionysus ; to 
the Muses again we ascribed the madness of poesy ; 
and the fourth, to Aphrodite and Eros. And this last, 
the madness of love, we said was the best of all the 
four ; and expressing the affection of love by a strange 
kind of similitude, wherein we kept, I doubt not, some 
true principle in our sight, though haply we swerved 
into error on our path, we compounded a discourse not 
altogether without plausibility, and sang a mythical 
hymn in seemly and pious adoration of my lord and 
thine, Phredrus — of Eros, the patron of beautiful 
boys, 

Phced. And one, I can assure you, which it afforded 
me no slight pleasure to hear. 

Socrates. Let us now, by an examiination of the 
speech itself, discover how it was that it found means 
of passing from censure to praise. 

Phced. Well. And how was it? 

Socrates. You must know that I consider the speech 
itself, in its general character, to be nothing more than 
a sfjortive effusion ; but throughout all that was thus 
casually uttered, there are two forms of method 
apparent which would well repay our attention, if we 
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could but obtain a systematic view of their respective 
efficiency. 

Phced. What are they, pray? 

Socrates. The first consists in comprehending at a 
glance, whenever a subject is proposed, all the widely 
scattered particulars connected with it, and bringing 
them together under one general idea, in order that, by 
a precise definition, we may make every one understand 
what it is that at the time we are intending to discuss. 
And this plan we just now, as you remember, adopted 
with regard to love : we defined its nature ; and what- 
ever be the merit of the performance, certain it is that 
to that definition my speech owes its clearness and 
consistency. 

Phced. And what Is your other method, Socrates? 

Socrates. That, on the other hand, enables us to 
separate a general idea into its subordinate elements, 
by dividing it at the joints, as nature directs, and not 
attempting to break any limb in half, after the fashion 
of a bungling' carver. And this plan was followed in 
my tv\'o speeches with regard to mental derangement. 

266 Just as from one body there proceed two sets of mem- 
bers, called by the same name, but distinguished as 
right and left, so when my speeches had formed the 
general conception of mental derangement, as constitut- 
ing by nature one class within us, the speech which had 
to divide the left-hand portion desisted not from dividing^ 
it into smaller, and again smaller parts, till it found 
among them a kind of left-handed love, which it railed 
at with well-deserved severity ; while the other led us 
to the right-hand side of madness, where it discovered 
a love bearing indeed the same name as the former, but 
of an opposite and a godly sort, which it held up to be 
gazed at and lauded as the author of our greatest 
blessings. 

Phad. Perfectly true. 

Socrates. Now, not only do I pursue myself, with all 
a lover’s assiduity, these methods of decomposing and 
combining, but if ever I find any one else whom I judge 
capable of apprehending the one and the many as they 
are in nature, that man “I follow behind, as though in 
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the track of a god.” And to all who are possessed of 
this power I have been in the habit of giving, whether 
rightly or wrongly, heaven knows, the name of dialec- 
ticians. But tell me, what is the proper name for the 
disciples of your school and Lysias’s.^ is yours that 
identical art of words by the use of which Thrasymachus 
and his compeers have not only become clever speakers 
themselves, but make such of all their pupils, who are 
willing to bring them presents, as though they were 
kings? 

Pkced. And men of kingly mould they are, though 
certainly not acquainted with that about which you are 
now inquiring. However, you appear to me to be quite 
right in calling this kind of method dialectical ; but the 
rhetorical, I take it, still eludes our grasp. 

Socrates. Indeed ! a fine thing truly that must be 
which, not comprised in this, is yet apprehended by art. 

On no account must it be slighted by you and me — come 
now, k t us consider what it is that is left to rhetoric. 

Phad. Oh, you’ll find plenty of it, I doubt not, 
Socrates, if you’ll only look in the books written on 
the art of speech-making. 

Socrates. True, and I am obliged to you for remind- 
ing me. We must have, in the first place, 1 think, an 
exordium delivered at the opening of the speech. This 
is what you mean — is it not? the refinements of the 
art? 

Pheed. Yes. 

Socrates. And next we must have narration, they say, 
and evidence to back it, and thirdly proofs, and fourthly 
probabilities ; and there’s confirmation, if I remember 
right, and after-confirmation to boot, according to that 
prime tricker-out of speeches who comes from Byzan- 
tium. 

Pherd, Worthy Theodorus, eh? 

Socrates. Exactly. He gives us rules too for refuta- 267 
tion and after-refutation, both in charge and defence. 

But the Parian wonder, Evenus, we must not leave 
in the background, who was the first to discover sub- 
intimation and bye-panegyric; nay, they tell me he 
repeats his bye-censures in verse, to aid the memory. 
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So clever is he. Can we pass over in silence either 
Tisias and Gorg^ias, who were enabled to see that the 
probable ought to be more highly prized than the true ; 
who make small things appear great, and great things 
small, by force of words ; who talk of what is new as 
though it were old, and of what is old as though it 
were new ; and who have invented for every subject a 
terse brevity and illimitable prolixity? Once though, 
when I told Prodicus of this, he burst out a-laughing, 
and said that none but himself had discovered what 
kind of speeches were required by art. We must have 
them, says he, neither long nor short, but of moderate 
length. 

Phced. Cleverly said, Prodicus. 

Socrates. But we must not forget Hippias ; for I 
fancy our friend from Elis would be on the same side 
with him of Ceos. 

Phced. Doubtless. 

Socrates. But where shall we find words for all 
Polus’s museum of ornaments — his jingle-making, 
maxim-making, image-making, and all the pretty 
expressions which he borrowed from his master Licym- 
nius, to create a harmonious diction? 

Phced. Was not this though, Socrates, something in 
the style of Protagoras? 

Socrates. A correctness of diction, young sir, was 
what he taught, and a great many other fine things 
too. But In the art of dragging in piteous whinings 
on poverty and age, there never was, I believe, such a 
master as the hero of Chalcedon. He was a terrible 
man, too, for rousing the passions of a crowd, and 
lulling them again when roused, by the magic of his 
song, as he used to say ; and at raising or rebutting a 
calumny on any ground whatsoever, he was eminently 
expert. To come, however, to the conclusion of the 
speech, that is, I imagine, a point on which all men are 
agreed, though some call it recapitulation, and others 
by some different title. 

Phced. You mean, the summarily reminding the 
hearers at the end of the speech of all that has been 
said in the course of it? 
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Socrates. Yes; and now have you anything else to 
tell me about the art of speaking? 

Phced. Only a few trifling matters not worth men- 
tioning. 

Socrates. Well, if they are trifling, let us pass them 268 
by, and rather hold up these we have got to the light, 
that we may discern the character and sphere of their 
efficiency in art. 

Phced. There is no doubt of its being a very powerful 
one, Socrates ; in popular assemblies, at any rate. 

Socrates. None, I am aware; but look at them, my 
good sir, and see whether you do not observe, as I do, 
some flaw in their texture. 

Phced. Point it out, will you? 

Socrates. Well, answer me this. Suppose a man 
were to call upon your friend Eryximachus, or his father 
Acumenus, and say, I know how to make such applica- 
tions to the body as will create either heat or cold, as 
I please ; and if I think proper, I can produce vomitings 
and purgings, and a great variety of similar effects. 
And, on the strength of this knowledge, I flatter myself 
that I am a physician, and able to make a physician of 
any one to whom I may communicate the knowledge 
of these matters. What do you think would be their 
answer on hearing this? 

Phced. Why, they would, of course, ask him whether 
he also knew to what objects, at what times, and to 
v/hat extent, these modes of treatment ought severally 
to be applied. 

Socrates. And if he were to answer, Oi ' ' now 
nothing of the kind; but I expect that my pupil will 
be able to act in all these matters for himself, as soon 
as he has learnt the secrets I mentioned? 

Phced. Why then they would doubtless say. The man 
is mad ; he has been hearing some book read, or he has 
fallen in with some nostrum or other, and fancies him- 
self in consequence a made physician, while in reality 
he knows nothing at all about the art. 

Socrates. And what if a man were to go up to 
Sophocles and Euripides, and tell them that he knew 
how to make a very long harangue on a small matter, 
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and again, a very short harangue on a great matter; 
that he could write at will in a pathetic or in a bold and 
menacing tone ; that he possessed a variety of similar 
accomplishments, and that by giving lessons in such he 
conceived himself to be imparting the power of writing 
tragedy ? 

Phced. Well, they too, I imagine, Socrates, would 
burst into a laugh at the notion of tragedy being made 
up of these elements, without regard being paid to their 
consistency with one another and the whole in the 
combination. 

Socrates. True, but they would not, I conceive, rail 
at him coarsely, but would rather adopt the tone a 
musician would use on meeting with a man who 
esteemed himself a harmonist, because, as he said, he 
happened to know how to draw from a chord the 
highest and lowest possible notes. For the musician, 
I imagine, would not fiercely say to such a person. You 
wretched fellow, you are stark mad : but, with the 
gentleness that music inspires, would reply. It is doubt- 
less necessary, my excellent friend, for these matters 
to be understood by the intended harmonist, but there 
is nothing in the world to hinder a person who knows 
all that you know from being altogether ignorant of 
harmony : for the acquirements which you possess are 
the necessary preliminaries to harmony, and not har- 
mony itself. 

Pherd. And a very proper answer, too. 

Socrates. And in like manner, Sophocles might reply 
to the tragic pretender, that he knew the preliminaries 
to tragedy, but not tragedy itself ; and Acumenus to 
the medical pretender, that he knew the preliminaries 
to medicine, but not medicine itself. 

Phevd. Most assuredly they might. 

Socrates. And la.stly, what answer might we expect 
from the honied tones of our Athenian Adrastus, or 
from the great Pericles himself, were they to hear of 
the splendid devices which we have just now enumer- 
ated, of the maxim-makings, image-makings, and all 
the other makings, of which we concluded the list by 
remarking, that they deserved to he scrutinized in a 
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dearer light? Would they follow, do you imagine, our 
rude example, and be so boorish as to give vent to ill- 
mannered expressions against those who have written 
on, and give jessons in these artifices, as though they 
constituted the art of rhetoric : or would they, as being 
wiser than we, turn upon us reprovingly, and say, 
Phaedrus and Socrates, you do not well to be angry, 
but should rather make all allowance, if people ignorant 
of dialectics have been found unable to define what 
rhetoric is, and, as the natural result of this ignorance, 
have conceived themselves inventors of an art of rhetoric 
because they happen to possess the acquirements which 
must of necessity precede the art; and if, again, they 
believe that by teaching these acquirements to others 
they have imparted to them rhetoric in perfection, while 
they say nothing about the power of using each of them 
persuasively, or of combining them into one general 
whole, but leave it, as a trifling matter, to the pupils 
themselves, to furnish, out of their own unaided re- 
sources, in the speeches they may have to compose? 

Phced. Well, certainly, Socrates, I am afraid that 
such is very much the character of the art which these 
people teach both in lecture and writing ; and 1 must 
confess I think you have spoken the truth. But do 
now tell me by what means, and from what source, we 
may acquire the real art of rhetorical persuasion. 

Socrates. The power, Phaedrus, of becoming a con- 
summate workman therein, is probably, or I should 
rather say, is of necessity, subject to a universal law. 
If you are endowed by nature with a genius for speak- 
ing, you will be a distinguished speaker, if you add 
thereto science and practice ; but in whichever of these 
three requisites you are wanting, you will by so much 
fall short of perfection. However, for all of it that is 
art, the true method will not, I think, be found on the 
road whereon Tisias and Thrasymachus are travelling. 

Ph^ed. On what road then ? 

Socrates. Pericles would seem, my good friend, not 
without reason, to have become the most perfect orator 
that ever lived. 

Phccd. How so? 
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Socrates. All the higher arts require, over and above 
their immediate discipline, a subtle and speculative 
*70 acquaintance with physical science; it being, I imagine, 
by some such door as this that there enters that eleva- 
tion of thought and universal mastery over the subject 
in hand. Now Pericles added these advantages to that 
of great natural genius. For he fell into the hands, if 
I mistake not, of Anaxagoras, a teacher of such studies, 
and being by him stored with abstruse speculation, and 
led to penetrate into the nature of the intelligent and 
unintelligent principle — subjects which occupied, you 
are aware, the main place in his master’s discourse — 
he draughted from those researches into the art of 
speaking the investigations suitable for it. 

Phccd. How do you mean? 

Socrates. The case. I imagine, is the same with the 
art of rhetoric as it is with that of medicine. 

Pha'd. In what way? 

Socrates. In both it is necessary to investigate nature; 
the nature of the body in the one, and of the soul in the 
other, if you intend to follow a scientific principle, and 
not a mere empirical routine, in the application of such 
medicine and diet to the former as will produce in it 
health and strength, and of such words and rightful 
culture to the latter as will impart to it the desired 
persuasion and virtue. 

Pheed. This seems reasonable at any rate, Socrates. 

Socrates. Now, do you conceive it possible to com- 
prehend satisfactorily the nature of the soul without 
comprehending the nature of the universe? 

Phizd. Why, if credit is to be given to Hippocrates, 
of the line of iFsculapius, the nature of the body even 
cannot be comprehended without this investigation. 

Socrates. He says well, Phaedrus. However, we 
must not be content with the evidence of Hippocrates, 
but, interrogating the argument itself, observe if it be 
consistent. 

Phcp.d. True. 

Socrates. Observe, then, with regard to nature what 
is maintained by Hippocrates and the truth. Is It not 
thus that they bid us examine into a thing’s nature? 
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In the first place, we are to inquire whether that is 
simple or manifold in which we wish to be scientifically 
proficient ourselves, and able to render others such also : 
secondly, if it be simple, we are to examine what power 
it possesses by nature of acting', and of acting upon 
what, or what susceptibility of being acted upon, and 
what it is that acts upon it ; if it comprise a number of 
kinds, we are to enumerate these kinds, and observe 
with regard to each of them, as in the simple case, its 
properties, whether active or passive. 

Phced. Yes, this seems to be the way, Socrates. 

' Socrates. At any rate, the method which neglected 
these investigations would be no better than a blind 
man’s walk. But surely we must never compare the 
scientific follower of any pursuit to a blind or a deaf 
man. No; it is evident that whosoever teaches speak- 
ing on scientific principles, will accurately explain the 
essential nature of that to which his pupil will have to 
addiess his speeches. And this, if I mistake not, will 
be the soul. 

Phced. Indisputably. 

Socrates. Against this then all his battle is directed; a 
for in this it is that he endeavours to effect persuasion. 

Is it not so? 

Phced. Yes. 

Socrates. It is obvious, therefore, that Thrasymachus 
and every one else who seriously communicates an ai^ 
of rhetoric, will, in the first place, with all accuracy 
notice and make apparent whether the soul be single 
and uniform by nature, or, like the body, of many 
different kinds — this being the process which we main- 
tain to be revealing nature. 

Phced. Precisely. 

Socrates. Secondly, he will explain in what part it is 
active, and upon what it acts ; in what part passive, and 
by what it is acted upon. 

Phced. To be sure he will. 

Socrates. And thirdly, when he has ranged in order 
the different kinds of speech and different kinds of soul, 
and their different conditions, he will enumerate all 
causes that act, and suiting kind by kind, will show 
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what sort of soul is of necessity persuaded, or not per- 
suaded, by what sort of speech, and for what reason, 
in either case. 

Ph ■ad. At any rate, his work would to all appearance 
be best done by this method. 

Socrates. Never, 1 can assure you, my friend, will 
aught spoken or explained on a different method be 
spoken or explained on a scientific method, either in 
this case or any other. But our modern authors, whom 
you wot of, of arts of rhetoric, are crafty dissemblers, 
and manage to keep out of view their exquisite insight 
into the nature of the soul. Till, then, they both speak 
and write in this manner, let us not accord to them that 
they speak and write scientifically. 

Pheed. What manner do you mean by this ? 

Socrate.s. To dictate the exact forms of expression 
were no easy task ; but the general course that a speaker 
ought to pursue, if he means to perform his work as 
scientifically as possible, I am prepared to explain. 

Pheed. Do so. 

Socrates. It being admitted that the efficacy of speech 
is to win men’s souls, it follows of necessity that the 
intended speaker must be acquainted with all kinds ol 
soul that exist. Now of these kinds there are a certain 
number, each being of a certain sort ; whence result 
different characters in different individuals. And this 
division being established, there are again a certain 
number of kinds of speeches, each of a certain character. 
Persons, therefore, of a certain character are by 
speeches of a certain character easily persuaded for 
certain reasons into certain things, while persons of a 
different character are under the same circumstances 
hard to be persuaded. These distinctions, then, must 
be competently understood; but even when understood, 
our speaker must be able to follow them rapidly with 
his perceptive faculties, as they fall under his notice 
in the course and operation of daily life, or as yet he 
knows no more of his art than the mere speeches he 
used to hear from his master at school. But when he 
is in a condition to say what sort of man is likely to be 
persuaded by what sort of speech, and on meeting with 
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an individual in the world, is able to read his character 
at a glance, and say to himself, Here is the man, and 
here the nature, for which I heard those speeches from 2 
my master, now actually present before me ; him, there- 
fore, I must address with this sort of speech, in this 
sort of manner, if 1 mean to persuade him to this sort 
of thing — when, I say, he is possessed of all this know- 
ledge, and has learnt, moreover, the proper time fo; 
speaking, and the proper time for being silent, and ha^ 
further learnt to distinguish between the seasonable 
and unseasonable use ol the style sententious, the style 
pathetic, the style indignant, and all your other styles 
of speaking in which he has been instructed, then, 1 
maintain, and not till then, is his art wrought into 
beautiful and a perfect work. But if he omit any of 
these requisites, whether in writing, or teaching, or 
speaking, while he professes to be performing his work 
scientifically, the hearer who refuses to be persuaded 
achieves a victory over him. But, Phaedrus, but, 
Socrates — we shall doubtless hear from our friend the 
treatise-writer — is this to be your sole art of speaking, 
or may we put up with one conducted on somewhat 
different principles? 

Phu’d. None other, I take it, Socrates, can possibly 
be allowed, and yet this of yours appears no slight 
undertaking. 

Socrates. True, Phmdrus, it is not slight. And for 
this reason we ought to turn over all their writings 
again and again, to see whether there be found any- 
where an easier and a briefer road to the art, in order 
that we may not uselessly travel on a long and rough 
one when we might go by one both smooth and short. 
So if you have ever heard of anything available for our 
purpose, either from Lysias, or any other teacher, make 
an effort to remember and tell it me. 

Phced. If the effort were sufficient, Socrates, I should 
be able to do so; as it is, I can remember nothing at 
the moment. 

Socrates. What say you then to my repeating a state- 
ment which I have heard from certain gentlemen who 
handle the subject? 
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Phced. I should like it of all things. 

Socrates. Well, the saying is, you know, Phsedrus, 
that it’s fair to state even the wolf’s cause. 

Phced. It is, and do you comply with it. 

Socrates. I will. They tell me there is no need in the 
world to treat the matter so solemnly, or to carry it 
back to so remote a source, by such long meanderings. 
For there is not the slightest occasion — this we also 
mentioned at the beginning of our argument — for people, 
intending to be competent speakers, to have anything at 
all to do with the truth, about actions just or good, or 
about men who are such either by nature or education. 
For in courts of justice, they say, no one troubles him- 
self in the least degree with the truth of these matters, 
but only with what is plausible, that is to say, with 
what is likely; to this, therefore, you must give all 
your attention if you mean to speak by rule of art. 
Nay, there are occasions when you must not even state 
facts as they have actually happened, if the story be 
improbable, but only such as are likely, whether in 
accusation or defence. And, in short, in whatever you 
say, it is the probable that you must chiefly aim at, and 
pay no regard at all to the true. For the observance 
*73 of this, throughout your speech, will supply you with 
the entire art. 

Pha’d. Yes, Socrates, this is exactly the language 
employed by our professed masters in the art of speak- 
ing. I remember, that in the early part of our con- 
versation, we did slightly touch upon this sort of 
principle, and that this is held to be of paramount 
importance by the gentlemen of the profession. 

Socrates. Nay, Phtedrus, I’m sure you have read over 
and over again the great Tisias himself. So let Tisias 
tell us in person whether he means anything else by the 
probable, than what accords with the opinion of the 
many. 

Pha’d. What else can I ? answers Tisias. 

Socrates. On the strength then, I suppose, of this 
sapient and scientific discovery, he proceeds to 
announce, that if a weak, but courageous man, is 
brought to trial for having knocked down and robbed 
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of his clothes, or purse, a strong and cowardly one, 
neither accuser nor accused is to tell the truth to the 
judges, but the coward is to say that the other had 
assistance when he knocked him down ; while the brave 
man must first prove the fact of their being alone, and 
then appealing to their favourite probable, exclaim, 
Why, how could a man like myself have ever thought 
of attacking a man like that? But the other, you may 
be sure, is not to plead his own cowardice, but rather 
essay some fresh falsehood, which will, perhaps, supply 
his adversary with the means of refuting the accusation. 
And so, whatever be the matter on hand, this, he says, 
is the style of pleading warranted by art. Is it not so, 
Phaedrus ? 

PhcBd. It is. 

Socrates. Recondite truly is the art, and v/onderful 
the skill of its inventor, be he Tisias, or who he may, 
and whatever be the name he delights to be called by. 
But, Pliaidrus, shall we answer him or not? 

Pheed. With what? 

Socrates. With this. Long before you joined our 
conversation, Tisias, we chanced to observe, that this 
vaunted probability of yours only made itself felt in 
the minds of the many, by virtue of its resemblance to 
the truth. And we have since proved, that in all cases 
the various sliades of resemblance are best detected by 
the man who is best acquainted with the truth in ques- 
tion. So that, if you have anything else to say on the 
art of speaking, we shall be delighted to hear it ; if not, 
we will abide by our previous position, that unless a 
speaker has reckoned up the different natures of his 
hearers, and is able both to separate things into their 
several kinds, and embrace particulars under one general 
idea, he will never reach that highest point of excellence 
in the art which is attainable by the power of man. 
But this knowledge he can never possibly acquire with- 
out great labour ; labour which the wise man ought to 
bestow, not with a view to speaking and acting before 
the world, but for the sake of making himself able, both 
by word and deed to please the gods as best he can. 
For verily, Tisias, so speak wiser men than you or I, 
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it behoves not the reasonable man to study pleasing 
274 fellow-bondsmen, save only if he may in passing, but 
masters good, and of good descent. If, therelore, our 
circuit be a long one, marvel not ; for it is for the sake 
of high ends that we have to make it, and not for such 
as you conceive. Still, even yours, as our argument 
proves, may be best attained, if you choose to derive 
them from our source. 

PhcBd- The ends you speak of, Socrates, are very 
glorious, 1 know, if a man could but attain to tlmm. 

Socrates. Jiut surely, my Iricnd, if the ends be 
glorious, all that befalls us in seeking them is glorious 
also? 

thced. Indeed it is. 

Socrates. So far, then, as regards the scientific and 
unscientific treatment of discourse ; let this suffice. 

Phced. And well it may. 

Socrates. But the question of propriety and impro- 
priety in writing, and how to make a composition grace- 
ful or inelegant, remains to be considered. Does it not? 

Phced. Ves. 

Socrates. Are you aware, Phtedrus, by what conduct 
or language, with respect to speaking, a man will please 
God best? 

Phced. Not at all; — are you? 

Socrates. At any rate I can tell you a story of the 
ancients on the subject. Whether it be true or not, 
they know themselves; but if haply we could find the 
truth, could we possibly, think you, pay heed any longer 
to the opinions of men? 

Phced. That would be indeed ridiculous; but pray tell 
me the story you say you have heard. 

Socrates. Well, 1 heard that in the neighbourhood of 
Naucratis, in Egypt, there lived one of the ancient gods 
of that country ; the same to whom that holy bird is 
consecrated which they call, as you know. Ibis, and 
whose own name was Theuth. He, they proceed, was 
the first to invent numbers and arithmetic, and geometry 
and astronomy ; draughts moreover, and dice, and, 
above all, letters. Now the whole of Egypt was at that 
time under the sway of Thamus, who resided near the 
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capital city of the upper region, which the Greeks call 
hg>piian I'hebes. The god himself they called Ammon. 
To him, therefore, Theuth repaired; and, displaying his 
inventions, recommended their general ditfusion among 
the Egyptians. The king asked him the use of each, 
and received his explanations, as he thought them good 
or bad, with praise or censure. Now on each of the arts 
Thamus is reported to have said a great deal to Theuth, 
both in its favour and disfavour. It would take a long 
story to repeat it all. But when they came to the 
letters, Theuth began: “This invention, O king, will 
make the Egyptians wiser, and better able to remember, 
it being a medicine which I have discovered both for 
memory and wisdom.” The king replied: “Most in- 
genious Theuth, one man is capable of giving birth to 
an art, another of estimating the amount of good or 
harm it will do to those who are intended to use it. 
And so now you, as being the father of letters, haves 
ascribed to them, in your fondness, exactly the reverse 
of their real effects. For this invention of yours will 
produce forgetfulness in the minds of those who learn 
It, by causing them to neglect their riiemory, inasmuch 
as, from their confidence in writing, they will recollect 
by the external aid of foreign symbols, and not by the 
internal use of their own faculties. Tour discovery, 
therefore, is a medicine not for memory, but for recol- 
lection, — for recalling to, not for keeping in mind. And 
you are providing for your disciples a show of wisdom 
without the reality. For, acquiring by your means 
much information unaided by instruction, they will 
appear to possess much knowledge, while, in fact, they 
will, for the most part, know nothing at all; and, 
moreover, be disagreeable people to deal with, as hav- 
ing become wise in their own conceit, instead of truly 
wise.” 

Pheed. You possess a facility, Socrates, for making 
up tales of Egypt, or any other strange country you 
please. 

Socrates. We are told, my friend, that the voice of an 
oak, in the holy ground of Zeus of Dodona, was the first 
ever gifted with prophecy. The men of those days, not 
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being clever like you moderns, were content, in their 
simplicity, to listen to an oak or a stone, if only it spake 
the truth. But to you, it seems, it makes a difference 
who the speaker is, and from what country he comes ; 
you do not merely consider whether the fact be, or be 
not, as he states it. 

PhcBd. Your reproof is just. And I believe the truth, 
with regard to letters, to be as the Theban pronounces. 

Socrates. He, therefore, who leaves behind him, and 
he again who receives an art in writing, with the idea 
that anything clear or fixed is to proceed from the writ- 
ing, must be altogether a foolish-minded person, and, 
in truth, ignorant of Ammon’s prediction, as he must 
suppose that written words can do something more than 
recall the things of which they treat to the mind of one 
who knows them already. 

Pheed. Most true. 

Socrates. For this, I conceive, Phmdrus, is the evil 
of writing, and herein it closely resembles painting. 
The creatures of the latter art stand before you as if 
they were alive, but if you ask them a question, they 
look very solemn, and say not a word. And so it is 
with written discourses. You could fancy they speak as 
though they were possessed of sense, but if you wish to 
understand something they say, and question them 
about it, you find them ever repeating but one and the 
self-same story. Moreover, every discourse, once 
written, is tossed about from hand to hand, equally 
among those who understand it, and those for whom it 
is in nowise fitted ; and it does not know to whom it 
ought, and to whom it ought not, to speak. And when 
misunderstood and unjustly attacked, it always needs its 
father to help it ; for, unaided, it can neither retaliate, 
nor defend itself. 

Pheed. This again is most true. 

*76 Socrates. But, hold ! Is there not another kind of 
discourse, — this one’s legitimate brother? Let us see 
both how it arises, and how far more excellent and 
efficient than the other it grows. 

Pheed. What discourse do you mean, and how does 
it take its rise? 
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Socrates. I mean that which is written with insig^htin 
the learner's mind, which is at once able to defend itself, 
and knows before whom to speak, and before whom to 
be silent. 

PhcBd. You mean the wise man’s discourse, which is 
possessed both of life and soul, and of which the written 
one may fairly be called a shadow? 

Socrates. Most assuredly I do. But come now, 
answer me this. If a prudent husbandman had seeds 
which he cared for, and wished to come to fruit, would 
he seriously sow them in summer-time, in the g^ardens 
of Adonis, and delight to behold them growing up finely 
in eight days? or, if he did this at all, would he not do 
it as the mere pastime of a holiday; but, with all the 
aid of his husbandman’s art, sow the seeds, on which 
he set serious store, in their proper soil, and be con- 
tent to see them in the eighth month arrived at their 
maturity? 

Phced. Yes, of course, Socrates; he would do the 
one seriously, and the other, as you say, by way of 
amusement. 

Socrates. And shall we say that he who has an insight 
into the just, the beautiful, and the good, shows less 
wisdom in the treatment of his seeds than the husband- 
man? 

Phced. God forbid. 

Socrates. He will not then seriously set himself to 
write them in w^ater, sowing them with ink by means of 
a pen, with the aid of words that are unable to defend 
themselves by speaking, and unable adequately to teach 
the truth? 

Phced. Certainly, we may expect he will not. 

Socrates. Indeed we may. But in the gardens of 
letters he will sow his seeds, I imagine, and write, when 
he does write, for mere amusement, treasuring up aids 
to the memory both for himself, when he comes to the 
years of forgetfulness, and for all who are following 
on the same road. And he will please himself with 
watching his plants in their tender growth. And while 
others are indulging in other recreations, refreshing 
themselves it may be with feast and kindred pleasure, 
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he, if I mistake not, will in place of such amusements 
be spending’ his holiday in the pastime I mention. 

PhcBd. And a noble pastime it is, Socrates, by the side 
of but a poor one, when a man who can make discourses 
his play diverts himself with telling stories about justice 
and virtue. 

Socrates. Yes, my dear Phaedrus, it is noble; but far 
nobler, I imagine, is a man’s work on these matters, 
when finding a congenial soul, he avails himself of the 
dialectical art to sow and plant therein scientific words, 
which are competent to defend themselves, and him 
who planted them, and are not unfruitful, but bear seed 
in their turn, from which other words springing up in 
*77 other minds are capable of preserving this precious seed 
ever undecaying, and making their possessor ever 
happy, so far as happiness Is possible for man. 

Pherd. Yes, Socrates, this is indeed far nobler than 
the other, 

Socrates. Now then, Phaedrus, that this point is 
settled, we are in a condition, you will observe, to 
decide on our former questions. 

Pheed. Which do you mean ? 

Socrates. Those which led us in our desire to solve 
them to the point where we are at present arrived ; one 
being to examine the deservedness of the reproach cast 
on Lysias for writing speeches ; the other, to discover, 
with regard to speeches themselves, what were written 
according to, and what without, rule of art. Now this 
distinction appears to me to have been marked with 
sufficient clearness. 

Pheed. And so it did to me; but I should be glad to 
be reminded of it again. 

Socrates. Before a speaker is acquainted with the true 
nature of each subject on which he speaks or writes, 
and is become able to give it a general definition, and 
then again knows how to divide it into kinds till he 
reaches the indivisible ; before he has investigated In 
like manner the nature of the soul, and finding the kind 
of discourse suitable for each kind of soul, orders and 
embellishes his discourse accordingly ; offering to com- 
plex souls discourses of complex structure and rich in 
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every harmony; but simple discourses to simple souls: 
before, I say, he is able to understand and do all this, 
he cannot possibly handle discourse with the art of 
which it admits, whether his object be to instruct or 
oersuade, as the whole of our previous argfument has 
tended to prove. 

PhcBd. Yes, this is pretty nearly just as I thought it 
was. 

Socrates. But what are we to say with respect to the 
honour or disgrace of writing and speaking, and the 
conditions under which they may justly incur or avoid 
reproach? Have not our late arguments sufficed to 
show? 

Phced. What? 

Socrates. That if Lysias or any one else has ever 
written, or means to write, either a private book, or a 
public document in the shape of a law, with the idea 
that his writing contains a great certainty and clearness ; 
in this case reproach attaches to the writer, whether 
people say so or not. For a total blindness with regard 
to justice and injustice, to virtue and vice, escapes not 
in sooth the charge of being truly disgraceful, even 
though it has been lauded by all the world. 

Phced. No ; indeed it does not. 

Socrates. But whoever believes that in a written dis- 
course, whatever be the subject, there must of necessity 
be much that is sportive ; and that no discourse worthy 
of serious attention has ever, either in verse or prose, 
been written or spoken — if spoken in the way that our 
tieclamations are recited, by rote, without examination 
nr instruction, merely to persuade — but that the very 
best of them are nothing else than reminders to know- sjS 
'edge ; whoever believes this, and believes on the other 
hand, that in discourses, and only in discourses taught, 
and for the sake of Instruction spoken and really written 
in the soul of the hearer, about things just and beautiful 
and good, there is found what is clear and perfect, and 
worthy of attention ; and that such discourses ought to 
be accounted his own legitimate offspring; first, the one 
in his own mind, if it be there by his own discovery; 
then those which children or brothers of the former 
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have either after or at the same time sprung up worthily 
in the minds of others : whoever, I say, thinks this of 
these discourses, and cares for none beside, will go near, 
Phaedrus, to be such a man as you and I would pray we 
might both become. 

Phced. Yes, Socrates, with all my heart I wish and 
pray for such a lot. 

Socrates. Be we then content to have amused our- 
selves thus far with the subject of speaking ; and go you 
now, Phaedrus, and tell Lysias, that you and I went 
down together to the spring and favoured haunt of the 
nymphs, where we heard words which bade us tell 
Lysias and all writers of speeches ; Homer, and all 
makers of poetry, without music or with ; Solon, and 
all framers of political writings under the name of laws ; 
that if they composed their works with a knowledge of 
the truth, and with ability to defend them if brought 
to account, and with the power, moreover, of making 
by the words of their mouth the writings of their pen 
appear but poor, they ought not to be named from these 
holiday productions, but from those which formed their 
earnest work. 

Pheed. What are the names then that you accord 
them ? 

Socrates. To call them wise, Phaedrus, seems to me 
indeed to be a great matter, and beseeming God alone. 
Lovers of wisdom (philosophers), or some name of this 
kind, would both suit them better and be in better 
taste. 

Pheed. And nothing at all out of the way either. 

Socrates. But the man, on the other hand, who has 
nothing more precious to show than what he long tor- 
tured his brain to write or compose, with elaborate 
patching and careful retrenching, that man, I conceive, 
you may justly denominate either poet, or speech-writer, 
or writer of laws. 

Pheed. Justly indeed. 

Socrates. Go then, tell this to your friend. 

Pheed. But you, Socrates, what will you do? vVe 
must not pass over your friend eit-^er. 

Socrates. Whom do you mean? 
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PhcBd. Isocrates the fair. What message will you 
take him, Socrates? What shall we say that he is? 

Socrates. Isocrates is still young, Pha^drus ; what I 
augur of him, however, I am willing to tell you. 

Phced. What is that, pray? 279 

Socrates. I think better of his genius than to compare 
it with the speech-writing of Lysias. Moreover, I 
account him endued with a nobler nature. So that 
there will be nothing surprising if, as he advances in 
years, he will in the art of speaking even, to which 
he is now applying himself, leave all who have hitherto 
handled it, far as children behind him ; and nothing 
surprising either if he be not content with such achieve- 
ments, but be led by a godlier impulse to holier and 
higher things. For nature, my friend, has implanted a 
love of wisdom in the mind of the man. This then is 
the message I will take from the gods of the spot to 
Isocrates as my favourite, and do you talce the one I 
gave you to Lysias, as yours. 

Phccd. It shall be done — but let us depart, the rather 
as the heat of the day is over. 

Socrates. Were it not better to offer up a prayer to 
these gods before we go? 

Phced. Oh yes. 

Socrates. Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who 
here abide, grant me to be beautiful in the inner man, 
and all I have of outer things to be at peace with those 
within. May I count the wise man only rich. And may 
my store of gold be such as none but the good can bear. 

Phasdrus, need we anything more? For myself I 
have prayed enough. 

Phced. For me too pray the same. Friends sliare 
and share alike. 

Socrates. Let us go. 
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593-.5 

„ Lo Cheralier de Maison 

Rotur'', 614 

Du Maurier’s 'J'rdli.v, 863 
Duruy’s History ot Franco, 737, 738 

Eddington’s Nature of the Physical 
Worid. 022 

Edgu.r’s Creasy and I’oicticrs, 17 
,, Kium^'iiU'do and Lincoln 
Fair, 320 

„ Hero(‘.s of ICiiifUmd, 171 
Edgeworth’s t'.astlc itaidiicnt, etc., 
410 

ElKhtccnth-Century Plays, 818 
Eliot’s Adam IJ.'de. 27 
„ Silas -MnrruT, 121 
,, ilomolii.. 231 
„ JIlll on the Kln.ss, 325 

„ Felix Boll, 3 .-,3 

„ Scenes of ( 'Irrieal Lift*, 468 
,, Middle.urirell, 851, 85,5 
Elll.s’s (Havelock) Selected Essays, 
930 

Elyot’s Uouornour, 227 
Euiei'sou’s EHHuys. 12 

„ Itepre'-' ntatlve Men, 279 

„ Nature, < Conduct of Lite, 

,. etc., 322 

,, Society and Solitude, etc., 

567 

,, I’oems, 715 

Epictetus' Moral Discourses, 404 
Erokniaim-i liiiL ian’s The Conscript 
and Waterloo, 351 
„ Story of a Peiuiant, 706, 

707 

Euclid’s ElemeiitH. 891 
Euripides' I’Jays, 03. 271 


Evans’s Holy Graal, 445 
Evelyn’s Diary, 220, 221 
Everyman and other Interludes, 381 
Ewlnys (Mrs.) Mrs. Overtheway’s 
Remombranoes, etc., 730 
Jackanapes, Daddy Dor- 
win’s Dovecot, and The 
Story of a Short LUe, 731 

Fall ot the Nibelungs, 312 
Faraday’s Experimental Researches 
In Electricity. 676 
Ferrier’s (Susan) Marriage, 816 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, 355, 356 

., Amelia. 852, 853 

„ Joseph Andrews, 467 

„ Jonathan Wild, and the 

Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisboa. 877 

Finlay’s Byzantine Empire, 33 

„ Greece under the Ronuuis, 
185 

Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, 808 
„ SalnmmbO, 869 
„ Sentimental Education, 
U6‘J 

Fletcher’s (Beaumont and) Selected 
Plays, 506 

Ford’s Gatherings from Spain, 152 
Forster’s Life of Dickens, 7 81, 7 82 
Forster's (E. M.) A Passage to India, 
972 

Fox’s (Charle.s James) Selected 
Spe'-ches, 759 

Fox’s (George) Journal, 754 
France’s (Anatole) .sign of the Reine 
i’d<laut)iic lit Revolt of the Angels, 
967 

Fraucts’ (Saint) The Little Flowers, 
etc.. 485 

Franklin’s J ourucy to the Polar Sea, 
447 

Fraukliu's (Benjamin) Autobio- 
graphy, 316 

Freeman’s Old English History for 
Children, 540 

Froucli Medieval Romances. 557 
F'rolssai't’s Chroiiicle.s. 57 
Froude’s Short .Studies, 13, 705 
„ Henry VllI, 372-4 

„ Edward VI, 375 

„ Mary Tudor, 477 

„ History of Queen KUza- 

betli’s Reign, 583-7 
„ Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 

Lord Beaconsdeld, 666 

Galsworthy’s Country House. 917 
Galt’s Anuais of the Parish, 427 
Oaltou’s Imiuiries into H uman 
Faculty, 263 
Goskoll’E Cranford, 83 

„ Lite of Charlotte Bronte, 

318 

„ Sylvia’s Lovers. 624 

„ Mary Barton, 598 

„ Cousin Phillis etc., 615 

„ North and South. 689 

Gatty’s Parables from Nature. 158 
Gi'oifroy of Monnioiitli’s Histories of 
tike Kings (tf Brllnirt. ,j77 
Gcorgo’.s Progre.S' and 1‘overty, 560 
Gibbon’s Homan Eiopire, 434—6. 
474-6 



Gibbon's AutobiofTraphy, 511 
Gilchrist’s Lift* (if ijlak«. 971 
Gilflllan’s Literary Portraits, 348 
Oiraldus Ca-mbreusis, Wales, 272 
Gleig’s Life of Wellington, 341 
,, The Subaltern, 708 
Goethe's Fauct, 335 

„ Wilhelm Melster, 59^ 600 
„ Conversations with Kcker- 
manu, 851 

Goffoi’s Dead Souls, 726 
,, Taras Bulba. 740 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 205 
,, Poems and Plays, 415 

,, Citizen of the World, 
etc-., 902 

Goncharov's Oblomov, 878 
Gore’s Phlloeojihy of the Good Life, 
924 

Gorki’s Through Russia, 741 
Gotthelf’3 Ulric the Farm Servant, 
228 

Gray's Poems and Letters, 628 
Green’s Short History of the Fug* 
lish People, 727. 72S 
Grettlr Saga, 699 
Grimms* Fairy Talcs, 50 
Grossmith’s Diary of a Nobody, 9G3 
Grote's History of Greece, 186-<)7 
Gudrun, 880 


Hakuemann’s The Organon of the 
Rational Art of Ilesling, 663 
H^luyt’s Voyages, 204, 205, 313, 
314, 338, ,339, 388, 389 
Hallam’s Coiistltutional History, 
621-3 

Hamilton’s The Federalist, 519 
Harte’s Luck of Roaring Camp, 681 
Harvey’s Circulation of Blood. 20*2 
Hawthorne’s \V’ondor Book, 5 

,, The Scarlet Letter, 122 

,, Houfie of Seven Gables, 

176 

„ The Mnrblo Knun, 424 

,, Tuice Told Talcs. 531 

„ Bljtbedalo Koinance, 

592 

Hazlitt’s Chuiac'ters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, 65 

„ Table Talk, 321 

,, Lectures, 411 

„ Spirit of the Age and Lec- 

tures un Fnglisli Poets, 
4 59 


,, ' Plain Si)eaker, 814 
Hebbel's Plays, (394 
Heimskringla : The Olaf Sagas, 717 
„ Sagas of tlie Norse 

KirigH, 84 7 

Heine’s Prose and Poctiy, 911 
Helps’s (Sir Arthur) Life of Colum- 
bus, 332 

Herbert ’s Temple, 309 
Herodotus, 405, 4<uj 
Herrick’s Ilespcridcs, 310 
Hobbes’s l^ovlathan. 691 
Holinshed’K Chronicle, 800 
Holmes’s Life of Mozart, 564 
Holmes’s (O. W.) Autocrat, 66 
,, Professor, 67 

Poet. 08 

Homer’s lUad, 453 
„ Odyssey, 454 


i Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 201, 
, 202 

Horace’s Complete Poetical Works, 
515 

Houghton’s Life and Letters of 
Keats, 801 

Howard’s (E.) RattUn the Reefer, 
857 

Howard’s (John) State of the 
Prisons, 83.5 

Hudson’s (W. H.) A Shepherd’s Life, 
026 

„ Far Away and Long Ago, 
056 

Hughes’s (F. R.) Cldnese Philosophy 
hi Claseicnl Times, 973 
Hughes’s (Tiiomas) Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays, 58 

Hugo’s (Victor) Las Misdrables, 863, 
304 

„ Notre Dame, 422 

„ Toilers of the Sea, 

5(i9 

Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, 
etc., 548. .549 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Selected Essays, 829 
Hutchinson’s (Ool.) Memoirs, 317 
lluxlcy’b (Ald«:>u8) Sturios, Essays, 
and Poems, 93,5 

Huxley’s (T. li.) Man’s Place in 
Nalim*. 4 7 

„ ScKct Lci turcs and Lay 
?-'f‘nnon'’, 4 98 

Ibsen’s The Doll's House, etc., 494 
Gho.sls. etc., 532 
Prett'ii'itr. Pillars of Society, 
Ilosiucr^br/lm, C59 
Brand. 7 It 
Lady Inger, etc., 729 
Peer (D’ut, 747 

Tngclow’s Mopsa the Fairy, G19 
Irving’s Skcl ' h Book. 117 

„ Cuiu]ucsl of Granada, 478 
Lib* of Mnbojnct, .513 
Italian Sliort. Stories, f)76 

James’s (G. P, P.) Ilielielieu, 357 
James’s (Henry) The Turn of the 
Screw, and The AsiJorn Papers, 
912 

,, The Aniliassadors, 9S7 
James (\Vm.) Selcciioim from, 739 
JefTorios’s (Richard) After London. 

and Amaryllis at the 
Fair. 951 

Bevip, 850 1770-1 

Johnson’s (Dr.) Livis of the Poets, 
Jones (Thomas) & (Jwyn Jones, The 
Mabmogiou, 97 

Jonson’s (Ihm) l-'Uiys, 489, 490 
Josephus’s Wars of the. Jews, 712 

Kalidasa’s Shakunt.a]a, 029 
Kant, Critique of Pure lieaeon, 909 
Keats’s Poems, 101 
Kohlo's Christian Year, 090 
King’s Life of Mazzlui, 562 
Kmglake’s Kothen, 337 
Kingsley’s (Chas.) Westward Hot, 20 
,, Heroes, 113 

„ H.y])atia. 230 

.. Water Babies, and 

Glaucus, 277 
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Kineraley’B -(Ohas.) Hereward the 

Walce, 296 

„ Alt*)!! Ijooke, 462 

„ Yeast, nil 

•, Mailaiii iiow and Lady 

Why, 7 77 

Poems, 793 

Kingsley’s Qlc-nry) ftaveTwhoc, 28 
,, Geofl'roy Homlvn. 417 
Kingston’s Peter the \\ 6 

„ Three Midshiimkon, 7 
Kirby’s Kalevala, 250, 2i>0 
Koran, 3S0 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 8 
,, Essays of IClin, 14 

„ LetUirN. 342, 34 3 

Lander's ImiLglnary Convei^ations 
and ]'*ocms. 890 
Laur’s Morlr ru KeyptinriH. 315 
Lauiihiiul’K risi-rj 571 

Latj’nor'e Scrviions. lo 
Law 'a tSeriou-i CaiW, 01 
Lawrence’s 'J’he Pcacoek, 9! I 

,, fc5t(*ries, Kasays, and 

l^oems, 05H 

Layamon’s (Wa'o and) Artbnriiui 
Chroniclc-s, 578 

Lear (Kdtnuiul), See under Autho- 
lojrios 

Leihiu// PhiU)^{'l'UI<'al Writings, 905 
Lc Sago’s Gil 137, 438 

Leslie's MemoiiN of Jolm Constable, 
563 

Lessing’.‘< T^aocodn. etc., 843 
Lever’s Harry Lorrennep, 177 
Lewes's Ld-* of cbu'tlio, 200 
Lliicsoln'fi Speeches, cte., 200 
Livy’s IHstiO’y of Itoine 0U3, 669. 

670. 7t0. 755, 750 
Locke’s < 'ivil < iovernnent, 751 

Kf'-.'iy on iiumaTi Gndcr- 
0S4 

Lockhart's •'•f Naimlena, 3 
,, Life of S<‘ott, 55 

,, Life of llnrns, 158 

LonfrMl<»v’s I'ncins. 3S2 
LOunrott’s Knlevnln, 259. 200 
Lid.i’s hM'hiiul Ki'^licrnian. 929 
Lover’s liandy Andy, 17S 
Low-'ll’s Ain<»Ti«.r Mv r.onk.s. r»o7 
Lucretius' On tho Nalun? of 'i'hlng'=;, 

7 50 

LUtzow’s History of lh)bcnua, 432 
Lvci)’.’< ATiiiiiiiiiy at Man, 709 
L\i!d'.^ r>--avs on Life and Litera- 
iim\ 900 

Lyttun’s ILiruld, 15 

,, Last of the llarons. 18 

„ LJist Days of l^ompcii, 8(1 

,, Pilgrims of the Ithino, 390 

„ Iticiui, 532 

Macaulay’s England, 31-6 

Els-^ays, 225. 226 
,, Speeches on Politics, 

cl<'., 399 

„ Misccllaucous Essays, 

■ 1.39 

MacDonoia’s Sir Cdhbie. G78 
,, PhnTitastos, 732 

HaohiaveUi’s Prin>-e, 260 

,, Florentine History, 376 

Maine’s Ancient Law, 734 


Malory’s Le Morte D’Arthur, 45, 46 
Mai thus on the Principles of 
Population, 692, 693 
Mandcville’s Travels, 812 
Maim’d (Thmuos) Stories Sc Bpl- 
flodcs, 962 

Manning’s Sir Thomas More, 19 

„ Mary Powell, and De- 
borah’s Diary, 324 
Marlowe’s fdays and Poems, 383 
Marryat’.s Mr. Midshipman Easy, 82 
„ Jnttle Savage, 159 

„ Aia-tcrinan Ready, 160 

„ Pi tir .Simple, 232 

,, Children of New Forost, 

247 

„ Percival Keene, 358 

,, S‘ ttlrrN ill Canada, 370 

,, King’s Own. 580 

.. Jiu-ol) F'aithfnl. 618 

Mftrtiiieau*& l‘\;at^ on the Fjords. 429 
Martincngo-<A-».nre'<cr)’s t'olk-Lor© 
and other jL->sjiys, 673 
Marv’'^ (Japitai, 848, 849 
Maugluiiii’s (Somerset) Cakes and 
Ale, 932 

Maup clout’s Short Stories, 907 
Mn-'/mi’s Duties of Man, etc,, 224 
MeUiilc's M(.l;y Dick, 179 
Typeo. 180 
,, Omoo, 297 

Moredftli’s The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. 916 

\!erimO*’< < '.irjTien, eto., 834 
Morivale’v Hjst'Ty of Homo, 433 
Mn ku w ii -r Dan Tailmisz. 842 
MiguetN Dr.'ra'h Revolulioii, 713 
M til's t’tilitarianisin. Liberty, Hepre* 
fMouaivt^ tioverumeut, 482 
., Di‘.rhts of Woman, 825 
Miller’s Old Red .Sandstone. 103 
Mtlnaa's IH.^tory of tho Jews, 377, 

oTH 

Milton’s Poems. 384 

„ Arov>]>agitica and other 
Dro^f‘ Works, 795 
Mitford's Our Village. 927 
Mohere's C'OmcdieH. 830. 831 
MomuiHen’s History of Home, 542-5 
Montagu’s U-i'dy) Letters, 69 
MtmUiignc’s Kssays, 440-2 
Moore's (George) K.sther WaU’rs, 
933 

More’s Utopia, and Ditilogu#' of 
C\uofort ugainst Tribnlutiun, 461 
Vloricr’s ITnjji Itnba, 679 
Mori us's (\\ m.) Early Itoinanuea, 261 
Life und Death of Jasnu, 5 75 
Mort-e D’Artlmr Hornance». 634 
Motley’s Dutch Hepuidic, SO-8 
Mulock’s John Halifax, 123 

Ni‘alo’s Fall of Con.'^tantiuople, 655 
Newcastle’s (Margaret. Uu('hf's=? of) 
Life of tho First Duke of New- 
castle. etc., 722 

Newman’s Atmlogia Pro Vita Sua, 
636 

,, On the .“^oope and Nature 
of University ICduoatiou, and a 
j’apor on (9iristlanl(y and Soien- 
Ufle luvcstigatioM. 723 
Nh't7s«*hti’B 'i'hus vSpake Z.ut\- 
thustra, S92 
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Oliphant's Salem Ohapel. 244 
Omar Khayy4m, 819 
Osborne (uorothy), Letters of. 674 
Ovid: Selected Works, 955 
Owen’s (Robert) A New View of 
Society, etc., 799 


Paine’s Rights of Man, 718 
Palgrare’B Golden Treasury, 96 
Paltock’s Peter Wilkins, 676 
Park's (Mungo) Travels, 205 
Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
302, 303 

Pascai's Pen86es, 874 
Fasten Letters, 752, 753 
Pater's Marius the Ern'curcan, 903 
Peacock’s Headlong Hall, 327 
Pearson’s The Grainiiiar of Science, 
939 

Penn’s The Peace of Europe, Some 
Fruits of Solitude, etc., 724 
Pepys’s Diary, 53, 54 
Percy’s Reliques, 148, 149 
Pinnow’s (H.) Histcry of Germany, 


929 

Pitt’s Orations, 145 
Plato's Itepuhlic, 64 

,, Dialogues, 456, 457 
Plutarch’s Lives, 407-9 
,, Moralia, 565 
Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imaglna* 
tlon. 336 

,, Poems and Essays, 791 
Polo’s (Marco) Travels, 306 
Pope’s Complete Poetical Works, 
760 


Prescott's Conquest of i’oni. ,301 

,, Conquest of Mexn*o, 397, 
398 

Prevost’s Manon Loscaut. etc., 834 
Priestley’s Augel Pavement. 938 
Procter’s Legends and Lyrics, 150 
Pushkin’s The Captain’s Daughter, 


etc., 898 


QulUer-Couch's Hetty Wesley, 864 
p, Cambridge Lectures, 

974 


Rabelais’s Gargantua and PantU' 
gruel. 826, 827 

Hadcliffe’s (Mrs. Ann) The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, 865, 860 
Rnmay.'i.i.* and .t] iihabharata. 403 
Reade’s The Cbn-ter and the 
Hcai'tlj. 29 

,, Peg \S\)iinigt/On, 299 
Reid’s (Mavu'M lioy Hunters of the 
Mississippi. 582 
„ The Boy Slaves. 797 
Renan’s Life of Jesus, 805 
Reynolds’s Discourses, 118 
Ricardo’s Princlj)les of Political 
Economy and Taxation, 590 
Richardson’s Pnmcla, 6s:5, 084 
,, Clarissa. 882-5 

Roberts’s (Morley) Western Aver- 
mis, 762 

Robertson’s Rdigifui and Tdfo, 37 
„ OlUi-iLifLii Doctrirn;, 38 

,, Bihb- S’.ibjccts, 39 

Robinflon’s (Wade) ^('rnions, 637 
Roget’s Thesaiirub, 630, 031 
Kossctli’s (D. G.) Poems, G27 


Housseau’s EmilOi 618 

,, Social Contract and 
other Essays, 660 
,, Oonfessions, 859, 860 

Ruakm’s Seven Lamps of .A^hltec- 
' ture, 207 

Modern Painters, 208—12 
Stones of Venice, 213-16 
Unto this Last, etc., 216 
Elements of Drawing, etc,, 
217 

Pre-Haphaelitism, etc., 218 
Sesame and Lilies, 219 
Ethios of the Dust, 282 
OrovNu of Wild Olive, and 
Cestus of Aglaia, 323 
Time and Tide, etc., 450 
The Two Bj^ybuculs, 688 
RuaflcU’s Life of Gladstone, 061 

Sand’s (Oeorg<*) The Devil’s Pool, 
and Francois the Wnif. 534 
SchelTcrH Kkkehurd, 529 
Scott’s (M.) Tom ( Cringle’s Log, 710 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Ivauhoe, 16 
,, Fortunes of Nigel, 71 

WoodHtfX'k. 72 
., Wavrrlcy. 75 

„ The P.M 

,, Anne of ( b lcT'^toin. 125 

„ The Aiiiiquary, 126 

„ Highland Widow, and Be- 

trothed. I J7 

., Black Dwnrf, Legend of 

Mon‘ ro.-o 1 28 

,, Hridi**,. kill) rucrmooi. I 29 

Cnslle 1 >cini;''''rous, Siij- (toil’s 
Uinu'fii' r. 1.30 
,, R(dKM (U ihu is. 1 31 

„ Fan* Maid ('f i’erth. 132 

,, Guy Mti!iiH!rlng. 1 3H 

„ HciU't of luaii, 134 

,, Kenilworth. 135 

„ Tlio MoimsU'i > . 1 36 

„ Old M.oi'd'ty, 137 

,. iTverii >r the Peak, 138 

„ The Ph. ill*. 139 

Queui in 5 mrward, 140 
Kedguuutlet, Ml 
n.d, P.iy, 1 J2 
SI . JPMvin’s Well, 143 
The Tnii--maii, 144 
Lives . i \ hv' Novidi.stB, 331 
I’oeniBaud Phi ys, 650, 551 
Secbohin’s Oxfor<l ftoforniors, 666 
Seeley’s Ecoe Hoiiio. 305 
Sevvcirs (Anna) Hlook Ileauty, 748 
Shakespeare’s Conu dioh, 153 

,, IHsLofies, etc., 154 

Tragediefl, 155 (908 

Shchearin’K The (iolovlyov F^aniily, 
Shelley’s I’octical Works, 257, 258 
Shelley’s (Mrs.) Frankenstein, 616 
Shepp;\rd’H flharUis Auchoster, 505 
Sheridan’s PJavs, 95 
Sieiikiewicz's 'i’al'*s. 871 



SiYu aton’R of Shakespeare, 514 
Sniitb’H WS'alth of Niiiioiis, 412, 413 
Smith’s (Geoxgc) Life of Wm. Carey, 
39,5 

Smollett’s lludcrlc^k RoTidom, 790 
„ J’eregrino Pickle, 838, 839 



Smollett's The Expedition of Hqm* 
phry CUnter.flTS 

SomerriUe and Koas; Bxperieiioes 
of an Irish R.M., fl7 8 
Sophocles' Dramaa, 114 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, S9 
Spectator, 164-T 
Steke’s Source of the Nile, 30 
Spencer’s (Herbert) Essays on 
Education, 304 

Spenser's Faerie Oueeno, 143, 441 
„ The Shepherd’s (Calendar, 
879 

Spinoza's Ethics, etc., 481 
Spyri’s Heidi, 431 

Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury, 
„ Eostem Church, 251 189 

Steele’s The Spectator, 184—7 
Stendhal’s Scarlet and Black, 045, 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 017 (916 

,, Sentimental Journey, and 
Journal to Eliza, 79C 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, and 
Kidnapped, 76.3 

,, Master of Ballantrae, and The 
HlEiek Arrow, 764 

„ VlrfrinibuB Puorisque, and 

Familiar Studies of Men 

and Hooks, 765 

„ An Inland Voyage, Travels 

with a Donkey, and Silver- 
ado So natters, 766 
„ Dr. J' kyll and Mr. Hyde, Tho 
M< riy Mon, etc., 767 
„ Pooins, 768 

„ In till' South .Seas, and Island 
Nijthta’ Kntcrtalmnenta, 769 
,, St. Ives, 904 

Stow’s Survey of London, 589 
Stowe’s t'ncle Tom’s Cabin, 371 
Strickland's Queen Elizabeth, 100 
Surtees’s Jorrocks’s Jauute, 817 
Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell, 379 
„ Divine Love and 

tVisdom, 635 

,, Divine Provldenoe, 

658 

„ The True Christian 

Keligion, 893 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Un- 
abridged Edition. 60 
,, Tole of a Tub, etc., 347 
,, Jolu-nal to Stella, 757 
Swinburne’s (A, C.), Poems and 
Prose, 961 

Swinnerton's Tho Georgian Literary 
.Scene, 943 

Swirs Family Robinson, 430 
Synge’s Plays. Poems & Prose, 968 

Tacitus’ Annals, '273 

,, Agricula and Germania, 274 
Taylor’s Words and Places. 517 
Tehekhov’s Plays and Stories, 941 
Tennyson’s Pooms, 44. 620 
Thackeray’s Esmond 73 

,. Vanity Fair, 298 

„ The Hose and tho King, 

„ PeucU'iinifl, 425, 4*26 

•• Kewcomes. 465, 4GG 

•» The VirpiTiiaiis, 507, 508 

IDuMTlii^h aud 

The I' our GoorgetJ, 610 


I ThaoKeray's Roundabout PaperSy687 
I Thierry’s Norman Conquest, 198, 199 
; Thoreau’s Walden, 281 , ^ 

Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War, 456 
Tolstoy’a Master Man, Other 
Parables & Tales, 469 
„ War and Peace, 526—7 
„ Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth. 591 

„ Anna ivaremna, 012, 613t 
Trench's On the Study of vVords and 
Engriish I^ftstand Present, 788 
Trollope's Barcheeter Towers, 30 
,, Frainloy Parsonage, 181 

„ The Warden, 182 

p. Dr. Tliorne, 360 [361 

M Small House at Allington* 

,, Last Chronicles of Barset, 

391.392 {761 

„ Golden Lion of Granpftro, 

,, Phinras Finn, 832, 833 

Trotter's The Bayard of India. 396 
„ Hodsou of Hodson’e Horse, 
„ Warren llastings, 462 [401 
Turgenev's Virgin Soil, 528 
„ Liza, 677 

„ Fathers and Sons, 742 

Snuik.‘. 988 

Twain's (Marki Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberrv Kinn, 976 
Tyndall’i? Gldcior^i of the Alps, 98 
Tytl'‘r'.s Principles of Translation, 
168 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 784-7 
Verne's (.lulew) Twenty Thousand 
Leagues ujuler the Sea, 319 
„ Dropped from tho Clouds, 367 
,, Abruidoned, 368 
», The Secret of the Island, 369 
Five Week.® In a Balloon, and 
.Around the World in Eighty 
Day.s. 779 
Virgil’s /Kneid. 161 

Et and Georgies. 222 

Voltaire's Life of Charles XII, 270 
„ Age of Louis XIV, 780 

,, Candido and Other Tales, 

936 

Waco and Layarnon’s Arthurian 
Chronicles, 57 8 

Wakcflckr.s Letter from Sydney, 
etc., S28 

Walpole’s Letters, 775 
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